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BISCACHE 


AN 


THERE were plenty of odd characters in 
the Quebrada, drawn thither from every quar- 
ter of Christendom—and Heathendom, too, 
for that matter,—following the sinuous line 
of the great railway, as it slowly dragged its 
slim body upward; but he was by common 
consent pronounced the very oddest of them 
all. And that was no small distinction, con- 
sidering how very tenacious people of that 
sort are of their queer reputations. 

They knew him to bean Irishman. That 
fact delicately asserted itself in the slight fla- 
vor of Hibernianism that pervaded his utter- 
And no less evident was it that he 
his com- 


ances, 
was well-educated ; for, whether 
panion were a South American, or of one of 
the great nations of Europe, he could con- 
ully in his own native 
accom- 


verse with him sa 
much uncommon 
plishment among English-speaking people 
than they are willing to either believe or ad- 
mit. 

\nd then, even in his roughest, wildest 
moments, his own language was deftly ma- 
nipulated by his ready tongue. Indeed, it 


idiom—a more 
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was accounted one of his greatest eccentrici- 
ties that his substantives and verbs were nev- 
er at variance, that they were never seeking 
to gain a mean advantage over each other in 
the matter of singularity and plurality. 

And yet, in spite of these evidences of 
early advantages, he was at times not only 
the most eccentric, but, as well, the very most 
degraded of all that not over-choice assem- 
blage. 

His rare linguistic accomplishments ob- 
tained him numerous situations as bookkeep- 
er and interpreter, or something of the sort, 
in a country where great public works ne- 
cessitated so much of skilled foreign labor ; 
situations that gave him a fair emolument 
—but only for atime. For, each successive 
employer soon saw sober, industrious Wil- 
liam Hall descend, through not amazingly 
slow gradations, into Drunken Bill, who could 
suit neither his temper nor his convenience. 

Then poor Bill would seek some credulous 
creature, and, pouring into his ears the story 
of his wrongs, would vow “upon his sacred 
word of honor” reiterated pledges of amend- 
ment, until the recipient of his confidences, 
being much in need of just such an assistant, 
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would tack sufficient faith on to these prom- 
ises to give him an opportunity of fulfilling 
them. 

But this friend would, like all the rest, find 
ere long, that it was only an empty purse that 
made Bill so earnest and rhetorical in de- 
fense of a quiet, steady life. As soon as that 
purse began to refill, both rhetoric and re- 
gard for the possible consequences of a dere- 
liction from duty, were at once thrown ut- 
terly away—and Bill had another relapse. 

These relapses had so rapidly increased 
in number and frequency, that they could 
hardly, with any regard for accuracy dwelling 
in his biographer’s soul, be called abnormal 
states ; however, for the sake of appearances, 
a condition of sobriety must be considered 
the normal one,—and it is thus that I recall 
him at this moment; with his keen blue 
eyes, clear as the lakes of his native land, 
and his noble head, much of whose noble- 
ness, however, was lost by an expression of 
great weakness conveyed by his too mobile 
chin and mouth ; hardly ever speaking when 
about his business, except to give utterance 
to one of those epigrammatic remarks to 
which he was partly indebted for his odd 
reputation. But, after his work was done, 
he would turn yarn-spinner for the whole 
company, which was wont to be collected 
about him for that purpose; and stories of 
narrow escapes by land and sea, of wander- 
ings and privations in various parts of the 
world —just such as each of his hearers had, 
probably, to some extent, experienced him- 
self, but lacked the power of depicting as 
Bill could—tale after tale poured from his 
lips in quick succession. But, should some 
unwary listener indulge in a word of surprise, 
as to how, in such a nomadic life, Bill had 
attained to so much greater heights of cul, 
ture than any of his companions, the animat- 
ed talker changed, in a moment, into a gruff, 
silent, frowning man, apparently unable or 
unwilling to prolong the interesting recital. 
So it was partly in this way that all about 
him came to weave an innocent sort of mys- 
tery around William Hall’s name. 

Those given to the perusal of yellow cov- 
ered romances involving the story of the 
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“long-lost brother,” and the “strawberry 
mark on the left arm,” openly averred that 
“William Hall” was no more his real name 
than “Biscache Bill,” the seudriguet they 
had given him ; and they delightfully drew 
a thrilling picture of how he should one day 
be proved a very high personage indeed, 
whom fate had sadly misused, and who 
should some time “come to his own again.” 

In his relapses, Hall was, as has been hint- 
ed, as low and utterly worthless as it is pos- 
sible to imagine a being with any pretence to 
the dignity of humanity. His bright face 
became almost unrecognizable, his cheeks 
growing purple and puffy, and his blue eyes 
leaden and swollen. 

It was no uncommon thing, during these 
unhappy periods, for one of his friends, in 
passing along the mule-road, to perceive, ly- 
ing at full-length upon some neighboring low 
adobe wall, an apparently lifeless human 
form. Judging either from the shape and 
size of the figure, or from the familiar cut of 
its soiled outer garments—or, more likely, 
reasoning from deductions drawn from anal- 
ogous circumstances connected with his ac 
quaintance with poor Bill—he would, at once, 
accurately guess at its identity. Then, sum- 
moning assistance, he would remove this 
senseless form to some place more retired 
from the public gaze, to there lie till con- 
sciousness should return. 

His recovery once accomplished, the mis- 
erable hero of the adventure, well knowing 
that, as usual, he had lost his occupation by 
his misdemeanor, would shoulder his old 
shotgun—when not in pawn to some more 
pecunious comrade—and retire temporarily 
from public, otherwise camp, life. Then 
would be whispered among his cronies, 
“ Bill’s gone off, as usual, shooting discachés, 
after one of his drunks.” 

And, bye and bye, after some days, he 
would suddenly reappear among them, laden 
with his spoils. ‘These he would throw ina 
heap on the floor of the hut of the chodita who 
served his meals, and, telling her he was 


1 Bis-catch-y—a little animal peculiar to the Andes. It 
looks like a cross between squirrel and rabbit, and is 
excellent eating. 
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“ Carramba / mad with hunger,” bid her 
make of them a savory o//a, such as these 
women know so well how to prepare. And, 
thus it was his friends came to dub him 
“ Biscaché Bill.” 

His hunger appeased, he would bear the 
free jests of his companions in a quiet way, 
only answering them to admit their justice 
and his weakness. For they who, when he 
stood in need of real assistance, always gave 
it him ungrudgingly, never thinking of repay- 
ment, could not refrain at these times from 
assailing him with the trite witticisms current 
upon such occasions. 

These generally died away after a time 
from sheer want of encouragement, and Bill 
was left in peace to indulge in his own prob- 
ably bitter reflections. But, on one occasion, 
when they had been exercising their tongues 
a little more freely than usual upon him, he 
burst out excitedly, his eyes flashing fire : 

“T say, boys, why can’t you let me alone 
once in a while—why will you bear on till 
you crush my patience to death, when you 
might know it’s the recollection of a devil's 
own past that makes the drink get the better 
of me?” And he shook the ashes from the 
smutty clay pipe at which, all through the 
conversation, he had been giving short, ner- 
vous puffs, and rose, as if to leave his tor- 
mentors. 

“ T always said he’d got something more to 
tell about himself than he’d let on to have,” 
whispered one crony to another, as they not- 
ed his great agitation. ‘I’m sorry, Bill,” he 
added aloud, as he saw the poor fellow hur- 
rying off. I’m sorry, for 
one, I’ve said such mean things to a poor 
chap, when he’s down on his luck.” 

“Andsoam I! And so amI!” muttered 
a chorus of interrupting voices, “ I wouldn’t 
ever have talked so, if ’'d thought you cared 
a bit about it. By —— Iwouldn’t! But to 
tell the truth, I’ve always—don’t go !—took 

hard, that you shouldn’t have told us fel- 
lows, who'd do anything for you 

“IT know you would, and I am proportion- 
ately grateful, Corto Braso,” said Bill quick- 
ly, getting into what they called his grand 
manner, ashe went on; “I have always mer- 


* Don’t go away ! 
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ited all the jeers which my miserable weak- 
ness calls forth ; and, though I may never be 
other than the besotted wretch who stands 
before you, and so may never be able to show 
you that I can forget words and remember 
deeds, I shall always—” he stopped, his 
voice becoming thick and hoarse, and his 
eyes closing wearily, as he leaned against the 
open door, seeming to forget he had left his 
sentence unfinished. 

His words and manner of speech were get- 
ting to be really quite dramatic, and delighted 
exceedingly his listeners, who only hoped he 
would go on, now that he had begun in a 
key to which he had never before attuned his 
utterances. 

But they could not wait long, and as Corto 
Braso had been interrupted, he was the first 
to break the, to them, oppressive silence, look- 
ing at the same time, it must be confessed, 
a trifle uncertain as to his right to speak 
thus. 

“T say we, your best friends, have always 
felt it hard to have you keep us so in the dark 
about your early days, before you began the 
life we are all leading.” 

He had begun boldly, so it wouldn’t do 
now to stop, just because Bill had opened his 
eyes and was looking daggers at him—it was 
not possible—so on he went. ‘“ You know 
well enough how many of us jumped, with 
the help of the bed-rope, from the garret win- 
dow, or ran away in some other equally irreg- 
ular fashion from good, though devilish strict 
homes, to be sure, and so made confounded 
fools of ourselves for the rest of our natural 
lives. We'd all of us be a different sort of 
men, perhaps, with good wives and sweet 
children about us, in the lands where our 
strict fathers are buried—they meant well, 
we're all sure of that now, though they didn’t 
give their boys half a chance to be boys. 
But we can’t make ourselves over now. We 
can’t help letting a ‘damn’ or some other 
nasty word in, now and then, even when 
we've got our best thoughts on.” 

““Which you probably put on as often as 
your best garments, in these God-forsaken 
mountains,” sneered Bill, his soft mood quite 
gone, apparently. 
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Corto Braso’s brown face took a deeper 
tint, which might well pass for a blush; he 
had been galloping on into the trail of real 
sentiment, and had been brought up sudden- 
ly by the short sarcasm of the very man 
whose confidence he wanted to propitiate. 
He stole away, wishing he had let Bill alone, 
and followed by a subdued snicker from his 
companions, 

“Tt won't do!” 
steadily, as he went. 
of you here, and you all know it, and so you 
try to trade upon my very degradation. But, 
I say it won’t do. If you choose to manu- 
facture a great story out of my silence re- 
pecting a part of my life, why you may do so, 
for aught I care. As the man with a shrew- 
ish wife said, ‘It does you good and don't 
hurt me,’ and so I'll let you alone. I know 
that a mystery of any sort hanging over a fel- 
low, is, in your estimation, better than the 
halo we see around the heads of the old 
saints in the church pictures; so, if you want 
to elevate so miserable a being as Drunken 
Bill to such a distinction, he would be the 
last one to deprive you, in this forlorn place, 


said Bill, watching him 
“T’m the worst of any 


of one of the few pleasures possible to you.” 

He laughed unpleasantly, and his hearers 
began to feel ashamed of themselves for hav- 
ing woven such a thread of romance about 
him. 
their notion, and, somehow, it was strength- 
ened by his concluding remark : 


“As for me, I never cared to hear your, 


confidences about your early lives. It was 
enough for me to know that you were, most 
of you, like myself, poor, battered barks that 
had sometime anchored in almost every port 
in the world, and were now stranded on the 
Peruvian coast, without mast or rudder or ev- 
en provisions—only to go to pieces here, as 
so many others have done, or, at last, to be 
towed away by some more reliable craft. 
What mattered it, even suppose these vessels 
were once designed for some higher use? I 
knew what they were when I first saw them, 
and that was enough!” And, dashing his 
hat on his brow, Bill fled from among them, 
so out of conceit with himself for his lofty 
metaphor, and the hint it gave of his own bit- 
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Still, they could not rid themselves of 
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terness, that he wanted only to escape further 
talk of any sort. 

But, despite the quasi-mysterious distinc- 
tion that from that day seemed to be increas. 
ing instead of diminishing about him, poor 
Bill’s state became worse and worse, fast de- 
veloping into one of hopeless inebriety. 

After a time, he created quite a sensation 
among his comrades, by making the an- 
nouncement of his intention to commit mat- 
rimony ! 

Many were the laughs and jokes he thus 
aroused in this pleasant fraternity. “ Bisca- 
che Bill get married!” “I wonder who'll 
marry Bill!”  “ Bill must have come into his 
fortune!” Such were the remarks which this 
bit of news most elicited. 

Upon being asked who was the favored la- 
dy, he expressively pointed to the hut of his 
cholita. At this, the laughs grew louder 
than ever. ‘What! Monunga!” ‘Mo. 
nunga to be honored thus!”  ‘ Monung: 
about to become Mrs. Hall!” they shouted. 

Bill let them have their laugh out, never 
showing, by interruption of word or look, the 
slightest annoyance. But when they, at last, 
seemed to have fairly exhausted all the hu- 
mor out of the affair, he said, very quietly : 

“Yes, my boys, you may laugh all you 
please, but, by St. Patrick ! that won’t alter 
my intention in the least. I am going to 
make Monunga my lawful wife, and that 
without asking the consent or opinion of any 
of you!” 

** But, Bill,” interrupted a Yankee tunnel- 
man, “I guess you haint any idee how awful 
dear gettin’ married is, in these parts. The 
fees, all around, go below the depth of most 
folks’ pockets, and that, I s’pose is the main 
reason why so precious few families here 


have more’n ‘left-handed’ marriages—and 


you 

“T know what you want to say. I know 
you would tell me I might live with Monun- 
ga just as every other poor man here does 
with his wife—without benefit of clergy—but, 
it I see fit, and can raise the funds necessary 
to pay the fees, there’s nobody, that I know 
of, to forbid the banns—and -—it shall be ac- 
complished !” 
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“Tt’s all right, of course, if you want to do 
it, really, Bill,” said another, not liking the 
look that came into Hall's face, as he spoke. 
“We hain’t any of us any right to interfere, 
of course. But we all think it’s kind of too 
bad for a well-educated—” 

“ Pshaw! ‘ well-educated ’! so, it’s a pity 
for a refined, gentlemanly being like Biscaché 
Bill,” with a sharp emphasis upon his name, 
“the lowest of a not zvevy exalted crowd here, 
to degrade himself by giving his name to yon- 
der poor ignorant woman, is it? Neverthe- 
less, he’s going to do it, and maybe some 
day you'll understand why,—if you live long 
enough!” and, whistling an old Irish tune, 
he sought his inamorata, leaving his friends 
more puzzled about him than ever. That he 
was either drunk or crazy, was the final and 
only solution of his extraordinary intention 
at which they could arrive. 

But he soon showed them that, for once, 
he was certainly not the former, though they 
still retained grave doubts as to whether he 
might not be the latter. ‘To their great as- 
tonishment, he had become sober—actually 
retusing all invitations to partake of the fiery 
aguardiente which they so affected for their 


potations—and remained so for a whole 


month ! 

At the end of that time, on the score of 
his good behavior, he obtained leave of ab- 
sence for a week, and rode off to town, quite 
transformed in his new respectability, to get 
the license requisite for the contemplated 
ceremony, 

He returned duly, bringing, besides the 
papers a smart new dress for his bride, who 
nearly went wild with delight, as she survey- 
ed herself for the first time arrayed in it. 
And even when the great day arrived, and 
the littke wedding company was really ex 
route for the church in the neighboring vii- 
lage of San Augustin, she could not refrain 
from giving an occasional duck, after the 
manner of children playing at women in long 
clothes, to see the gay drapery, of which she 
could yet hardly believe herself the actual 
possessor, sweep out on the ground behind. 

‘ruth to tell, poor Monunga looked not 
half so well in her new attire as in the pictu- 
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resque dress she had abandoned ; the short, 
blue flannel petticoat, with the one-sided, 
gay-bordered, black apron! fastened about 
the waist with a bright hair cinch, and the 
snowy camisita appearing above. 

But they were duly married by the very 
longest ceremony of the church, and when 
the words came that are equivalent to the 
English form, ‘ With all my worldly goods 
I thee endow,” the silver pieces that were 
dropped into the bride’s brown palm had the 
true ring, giving the fat priest’s ready ear a 
pleasant foretaste of the larger sum which 
should soon fall into his. 

Indeed, the marriage-rite was so long, that 
the overseer’s wife, who had kindly consent- 
ed to act as madrina on the festive occasion, 
averred that her knees were sore from con- 
tinued kneeling. 

It was over at last, however, and, soon af- 
ter, the interest it had excited died quite 
away, as such interest must always do, be 
the central figures in these affairs ever so gro- 
tesque or mis-mated. 

Bill, once he had succeeded in showing the 
men that he would do as he said in the mat- 
ter, sank into the old Bill of their earlier ac- 
quaintance very rapidly indeed. His one 
good suit-of clothes soon lost its newness, 
and his bright face its brightness. With re- 
gard to apparel, poor Monunga fared no bet- 
ter. Her gay wedding gown soon became 
a disreputable rag, dragged as it was through 
all sorts of weathers, and, alas! it had no 
successor. 

And when a little wizened, brown Guil- 
liermo was born to the house of Hall, his 
mother had, long ago, gone back to her old 
mountain dress, and expected to care for her 
offspring as all the poor half breed women 
thereabouts do—to carry him about, strapped 
upon her back, to be happy or discontented 
as he pleased, while she cooked and washed 
for the patron. But, by this time the fatron 
had got to a state which required little wash- 
ing and not much more cooking. He lived 


1 It is generally believed that this peculiar apron is 
worn as a badge of mourning for the last Inca, Atahuall- 
pa. It is, at any rate, a distinctive article of dress of 
the half-breed women there. 
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by his wits, for regular employment and he 
had long time parted company: and every 
one shook the head dubiously when his name 
was mentioned, and said Bill was going 
fast! There was no help for him, now! 
And so, alas ! it proved. 


II. 


One sunny day, when the tented sky 
stretched from peak to peak a spotless blue, 
and the mild, fresh air in the valiey seemed 
to forbid the thought of chills and fever and 
weakness, a crowd stood about the door of 
William Hall's cottage, talking with bated 
breath and anxious faces. 

For, although they had predicted this all 
along, now that it had actually come to pass, 
now that the fiend that had so long held him 
in servile subjection, had turned on him, and 
left him alone in that invariable, awful battle 
that all his servants fight sooner or later— 
they felt a sympathy and regret which they 
had not believed could be awakened in them; 
and each experienced an inexpressible relief, 
as he saw one of the railway physicians, has- 
tily summoned, approaching the place. 

“What's the matter?” he asked. 

“Too much of this, I’m afraid,” replied 
one, making that angle of his elbow which 
expressed the mode of tilting a bottle toward 
the lips. 

* Probably,” said the doctor, as he quick- 
ly alighted from his horse, and passed in. 


His opinion was cenfirmed when he came ° 


to see the sufferer lying there, under the 
power of the severest form of delirium. It 
was frightful to watch him, as he writhed and 
struggled and raved, and no wonder the poor 
wife sobbed and her hands at the 
sight. 

“ How long has he been so?” the doctor 
enquired of her. 

* Since last night, sefor ; but he has been 
enfermo just so, two or three times before, and 
soon re-established himself; so I believed 
he would be better when morning should 


wrung 


come.” 
The physician did everything possible for 
him, and waited, hoping the raving might 
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subside, though not that he would ever be 
really better. He passed alternately from a 
condition of comparative quiet, but one in 
which he -was perfectly unconscious of all 
around him, into a more frenzied, but at the 
same time a more sensible one, when he 
would beg those near to help ward off unseen 
adversaries that were pressing thick and fast 
upon him. ; 

At the moment of one of these changes, 
the doctor said: 

“ He cannot stand this long. If it were 
the first attack, it would be different. As it 
is, a few hours, at most, will end the struggle. 
Let us hope, though, that he will have a lu- 
cid interval before the last comes.” 

The group about the door reéchoed this 
sentiment. Poor, debased wretch as he was, 
the sufferer yonder had struck a chord long 
silent in their rusty hearts, which, though a 
bit strident and quivering, it is true, had still 
the true tone of humanity in it. 

With the small remnant of their old child- 
hood beliefs that such a life had spared to 
them, they really dreaded to see so unhal- 
lowed a death-bed. Besides, he had never 
given them the slightest clue as to the where- 
abouts of his friends, if he had any. They 
had not the least idea where might be 
sent the intelligence of his decease. 

They waited, hour after hour, relieving 
each other in the care of the sick man, whose 


frenzy sometimes reached such a high pitch 
as to require three of them to restrain him 


from doing himself an injury. And, still, 
there was no change; and the medical man, 
himself, began to lose hope that his faculties 
would ever return to him. 

‘“*He will probably die soon, from utter ex- 
haustion,” he said. 

Poor Monunga, quite useless in this ex- 
tremity, had at first m>aned and begged of 
some one to send for the padre. 

But, being told it was needless, as her hus- 
band could not understand, she, after a time, 
desisted. As she nursed her child, she watch- 
ed his father constantly, her small black eyes 
dilating with terror at each fresh paroxysm. 
But, finally, just as the sun was leaving the 
valley to the utter, sudden darkness of those 
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latitudes, the long-looked-for change came. 
Hall fell into a short, quiet sleep, from which, 
contrary to all expectation, he woke appar- 
ently himself. 


“Am I dying? I am so weak,” was the 


first thing he said, turning his eyes toward 


the doctor. ‘Then his gaze wandered on to 
those about him, the lamp giving just enough 
light to make their faces recognizable. ‘“ It 
must be so,” he continued faintly, “ for I nev- 
er saw you all so concerned before. Doctor, 
you needn’t be afraid to tell me! It’s what 
I've known for a long time could not be 
staved off much longer, and it is necessary 
that I should know if it be actually so.” 

Before the doctor could reply, Monunga 
burst in, throwing herself, encumbered with 
the Sleeping child, across the bed. 

“Oh! command that the cura come to 
give thee absolution ! Thou knowest us all 
No die without it!” 

No, Monunga, 


now, Guilliermo. 

‘It is so, then, Doctor? 
woman! I have not lived a good Catholic, 
and I might as well die as I have lived. 
What good can one of these priests here, not 
much better than myself, do my sin-laden 
-No, I tell thee!” 
Dost want to kill me with teasing, woman ? 
I have something to say 

But put the Avauito' 


soul ? as she persisted. 
Let me be, now! 

to the sever medtico. 
here,” indicating the pillow with his hand. 
“Oh! Tam so weak!” he repeated. “Give 
me something to stretch out the poor thread 
of life a little longer.” 

The doctor administered a stimulant, and 
then tried to say something to better pre- 
pare his patient for the end; one of those 
platitudes which even men of no religious 
profession think they must utter in the pres- 
ence of the greatenemy. But Hall stopped 
him. 

“T understand all that. I can’t feel myself 
so bad, after all. If my circumstances had 
been different, I should have been a good 
man. I don’t think I am so much to blame! 
Circumstances have been too much for me! 
Christians say God is love, but that he will 
show poor wretches like me anything but 
love, punishing us for things we never were 


1 Little one—wow-we-to—Indian-Spanish. 
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accountable for. No! I don’t believe he 
will judge me as harshly as men do.” 

All this he said very slowly and with great 
difficulty. His old comrades, who were 
standing about, heard his defiance of religion 
with contradictory feelings. While they 
wished he might in some way express him- 
self a little differently, they at the same time 
felt a reckless sort of admiration for the man- 
ner in which he could thus face death, mak- 
ing the common error of taking the indif- 
ference which physical weakness produces 
for the sublime courage only shown when 
the adversary is met on equal grounds— 
when one in the full tide of health and 
strength can look him unflinchingly in the 
face. 

“But I have other things to speak of. 
Monunga, hand me that box yonder !” 

Hall followed his wife closely with his 
eyes, as she fetched a tin case fastened with 
a small padlock. ‘This he signed to the 
physician to open, having also directed the 
woman to bring the key; and his watchers, 
in spite of the awfulness of the time, began 
to exchange ‘‘I told you” glances, as the 
prospect of development 
dawned upon them.. 

In the bex were found packages of letters 
of various ages, to judge from the gradations 
of tint that the paper possessed, and a small 
dog’s eared diary——that was all. 

The group which had pressed in to wit- 
ness the fiva/e fell back, visibly disappointed, 
though what they had expected to see they 
would have been at a loss to tell. 

With his feeble, shaking hands Hall undid 
the letters, and they fell all around him on 
the wretched bed. From them his feverish 
gaze would momently turn to his infant son, 
whose soft breath, as he slept, made the crisp 
old paper rustle lightly, as if in the mildest 
summer breeze. Except for that slight 
sound, there was utter silence in the cottage 
for a few moments; a sort of grim satisfaction 
lighting the sick man’s face, as if he fancied 
he saw an end for which he had long waited 
now approaching. At last he spoke: 

“T have not strength to tell my story, 
which should go untold were it not for this 


some serious 
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mannikin here, who must have his rights ; 
but this little book gives it far better than I 
could, even if I were stronger, in the very 
little time allowed me; and here are the 
proofs—these letters—so, if the good doc- 
tor will open it and read it to you all, you 
shall be witnesses that I, heir of the Earldom 
of Ennisden, died here, the lawful possessor 
of these documents!” 

If he had thrown a bomb-shell among 
them, his auditors could hardly have been 
more astounded. They had, as is already 
known, always believed him to be better than 
he had represented himself; but that he was 
so high up in the world as ¢Aat, seemed in- 
credible. ‘ Why, if that were so, it beat the 
Tichborne case all to pieces,” they thought 
—and they were all much interested in the 
progress of that trial. 

As for the doctor, while he was glad to 
comply with any wish of his patient, which 
might render his end one whit more calm, 
he was, at the same time, very incredulous 
both as to that patient’s present complete 


sanity, and also as to the connection which 
these letters and papers might have with the 


“story” he pretended to possess. Neverthe- 
less, he drew the lamp nearer him, and 
opened the book as Hall had requested. 

He perused it to the end, feeling those 
shining eyes fixed upon his face as he read. 
And when a momentary pause would now 
and then occur, he would hear the sick man 
mutter, as he patted the dark little head be- 
side him, “ A fine boy to come into an earl- 
dom, hey?” “He'll live to come into his 
own!” “ He’s none of your sickly, aristo- 
cratic babies !” and the like expressions. 

It was a strange death-bed scene, indeed, 
with the poor spirit of a coolly concerted re- 
venge filling the mind of the chief actor! 

I will give the gist of what the doctor read, 
as I remember it at this moment; and it will 
show how, even in this practical age, a man 
may throw away his whole life to insure the 
gratification of a mean hate, which he had 
weakly permitted to tyrannize over his soul. 

It was no tragedy the diary recounted. It 
was only the commonplace story of a fourth 
or fifth son, born to a noble house, which he 
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gave no promise of ornamenting, either by 
his wit, goodness, or beauty. Younger sons 
in Great Britain ought to possess at least 
one of these attributes, to make up to their 
parents for the fact of their existence at all. 

William grew up among grooms, and felt 
infinitely more at home with them than with 
persons of his own rank, and when he came 
to go away to school, he was reviled, as only 
boys can revile each other, for his “ cow- 
boy” ways and language. It is needless to 
repeat his bitterness as he recorded it; but 
sufficient is it to say, that he grew more and 
more surly and disagreeable under such tu- 
telage, and received the finishing touch to 
his charming character in the most unlooked- 
for manner. A proud damsel visiting in the 
house, brought thither for the express pur- 
pose of winning his eldest brother, made a 
conquest she had little expected. It seems 
that she, like most young persons with a 
weakness for one member of a family, treated 
all the others with a distinguished considera- 
tion intrinsically quite unmerited. And Wil- 
liam, poor fool, unused to kind words and 
glances, mistook the few she doled out from 
the plenitude of her gaiety for the token of a 
warmer feeling, and-summoned courage to 
bare his aching, loving heart to her. He was 
laughed at for his pains, and slunk away, 
never to see her again. She had taunted 
him with his stupidity, and other agreeable 
traits, and this did for him what nothing 
else had been able to do. This made him 
want to show them all how much better he 
could do, and so he obtained from his father, 
only too glad to be rid of so unlovable a son, 
permission te go to one of the great German 
universities. Here, while he rapidly acquired 
knowledge, he did not fare so well in other 
respects. Here he was again thrown under 
the worst influences for one of his tempera- 
ment, though not at all of the same sort as 
any he had before experienced, Here he 
fell in with the very wildest of wild students, 
and, by his recklessness of thought, won a 
popularity among them which made the life 
all the more dangerous to him. 

Finally, parental patience could endure it 


no longer. After receiving repeated com- 
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plaints of his son from various quarters, the 
father wrote, telling him that from that time 
forth he washed his hands of him, and that 
while he would continue his allowance, he 
should henceforth consider him as much a 
stranger as if he had never borne the family 


name. 
After that time, the allowance, for years 
regularly remitted, was never drawn, and 
William took to roving, and, after a fashion, 
earning his own bread. One supreme mo- 
tive always actuated him, though how he 
should compass its accomplishment was ever 
a mystery to him. Latterly, however, when 
he had for so many years borne his self-given 
name of “ Hall,” that it seemed much more 
his own than that other patronymic which a 
noble house had borne for ages, he had as- 
certained the possibility of gaining his end. 
Through the correspondent he had always 
employed to keep him informed as to the 
state of things in and about his early home, 
he had learned thatall of his brothers except 
the heir had died, and that the latter, now 
many years married to the young lady to 
whom William had so madly aspired, was, 
much to the disappointment of himself and 
his octogenarian father, still childless. Great 
was their chagrin, as they contemplated the 
possibility of the ancient title passing away 
to a very distant branch of the family. Such 
must happen were the wanderer not found ; 
and they had so completely lost sight of him, 
as to hardly believe he could still be living. 
Thus was the way opened of at once strik- 
ing a blow at the father who had disowned, 
and at the woman who had rejected him. 
In the very hour in which he received the 
news of the sudden decease of the brother 
next himself, he resolved to marry, and to 
marry not only a woman of a foreign nation, 
but one of a station so infinitely beneath his 
own as to be a visible degradation to his 
proud race. ‘Then he should wait, suppose 
a son were born to him, and bide his time, 
and then, when events should seem to warrant 
it, present his claims to the earldom, show- 
ing proofs both of his identity and of the 
legitimacy of the child. 
It was a well arranged scheme, and thus 
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far seemed to promise a prosperous accom- 
plishment. For, only a few days before he 
was thus laid upon his last sick-bed, he had 
tidings of the death of the last and eldest 
brother. Had it not been for this very ill- 
ness, even now. a letter would have been 
speeding its way across the ocean to apprise 
the old Earl of the existence of his son and 
grandson. 

As the physician finished reading, the 
sick man pushed the letters towards him, 
saying feebly, “ Read them, Doctor, and 
make up your mind if they are spurious.” 

Buta great change was coming over him, 
and the physician perceived it at once. So 
he left these letters to take care of them- 
selves for the present, as he ministered to 
the man whowas nowdying indeed. Quick to 
catch the reflection of his own change in the 
doctor’s face, he gasped out, “It’s coming! 
Iam going! But promise me, promise me, 
all of you, that you will see that the child’s 
interests are guarded : and you, Doctor, who 
haven’t more than half believed my story, 
will you write at once, telling my father all?” 

To this the doctor nodded assent, while, 
in answer to the inquiry directed to the oth- 
ers, they all cried, “‘ Indeed we will!” 

“Then that is all right! As I have so 
few moments left, I owe somewhat to this 
poor woman here. Monunga, wife, why 
weepest ? I, who have brought thee no hap- 
piness, am leaving thee ; and bye and bye 
thou wilt take a better husband than I, one 
who will take pleasure in whatever pleases 
thee. So, shed no tears for thy bad gringo 
husband, but pray to thy God to make him 
better and happier in the other world than 
he has been in this. . . . Thy son will, lat- 
er, leave thee. Let.him go. He will find 
wealth and comfort in that other life that he 
would never see here. He will be a great 
man. Wilt let him go?” 

“Si, Guilliermo,” said the woman, not 
half comprehending all that passed, only feel- 
ing that she was losing the not altogether 
comfortable distinction—but a distinction, 
all the same, not to be despised—of possess- 
ing a veal husband, a foreigner. She felt 
that, and so wept. 
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The sufferer bade each of his old compan- 
ions a calm adieu, thanking them for all the 
little kindnesses they had shown him in his 
degradation, and went on slowly : 

* You all think I might say I am sorry for 
my past life of sin and weakness. But I can- 
not feel that I have been more to blame than 
many who have lived apparently better 
lives. And I tell you, friends, that 1 am sure 
God will not altogther condemn a being cre- 
ated by him without strength enough to rise 
above the pressure of circumstances. God 
will—” his voice died away, and they thought 
he had passed away from them already. But 
he was only by degrees losing his perception 
of outward things. 

He lay with the tiny brown hand of the 
child tightly clasped in his own; and bye and 
bye, after a convulsive pressure of it, they 
heard him murmur, as if in discussion with 
“No, father, you cannot 

I was the son of your own 
The idea of “blame” filled his 
To the last, the weak sin- 
No 
one knew when he passed the boundary, but 
he never spoke again. And when the morn- 
ing came, his poor body was lying straight 
and stiff, in the best state of preparation for 
the grave which the place admitted. 

Two days afterward they buried the re- 


some 
blame me! 
training.” 

mind to the last. 
ner tried to “ excuse himself to himself.” 


one, my 


mains of the poor wanderer in a sunny spot 
on the mountain-side, to await a possible sum- 
And 
of all those who stood with bared heads about 
the lonely grave, not one was there but for- 
got what its occupant had been, and thought 
what he might be now, in a juster world. 
And let us not disturb their religious code 
It was a ten- 


mons from “ home,” for their removal. 


improvised for the occasion. 
der one, at all events; and as their lives had 


not contained too much of tenderness, it 
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showed that even poor Bill’s existence had 
not been in vain, in spite of its utter reck- 
lessness, if by its sad close it so wrought upon 
them. 

The return mail brought an immediate re 
ply to the physician’s prompt letter giving 
the account of the life and death of that sin- 
gular being among,them; and, with it, the 
acknowledgment of the claims of the uncon- 
scious infant to the heirship of a grand title, 
and a great, though somewhat impoverished, 
estate; that is, provided, always, that the 
marriage could be shown to be perfectly le- 
gal in every particular. As to the identity of 
the father, the earl’s man of business did not 
profess to have a doubt; and lively negotia- 
tions were proceeding between the doctor 
and himself, for the speedy transferrai of lit- 
tle William to surroundings more befitting 
his station, when, with the usual perversity 
of human beings at that tender age, he re- 
fused to endure the exposure consequent 
upon some neglect of the speedily consoled 
widow, and in spite of his apparently strong 
the 
once, by quietly slipping away from a world 


constitution, settled whole matter at 
which promised him so much. 

The body of the father was taken away 
some time ago, to lie with his own kin, from 
whom he had been so far removed, in every 
sense, in life; but not until after Monunga 


other “ husband,” whose coming Bill had so 


surely predicted. 

The old Earl was still living at last ac- 
counts, but so absolutely in his dotage as 
to repeat to every new-comer the strange 
story of his youngest son, always ending it 
by saying: “A wild youth, Lord William! 
Had to sow his wild oats by masquerading 
in foreign lands. Heigh ho!” —.Sie transit, 
ele. 

Svbil Russell Bogue. 
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GREY in the east, 
Grey in the west, and a moon. 
Dim gleam the lamps of the ended feast 
Through the misty dawn of June ; 
And I turn to watch her go 
Swift as the swallows flee, 
Side by side with Joaquin Castro, 
Heart by heart with me. 


Jasmine stars afloat 
In her soft hair’s dusky strands, 
Jasmine white is her swelling throat, 
And jasmine white her hands. 


Ah, the plea of that clinging hand 


' 


Thro’ the whirl of that wild waltz tune! 
Lost—lost for a league of land, 
Lying dark ‘neath the sinking moon ! 


Over yon stream, 

The casa rests on its hard clay floor, 
Its red tiles dim in the misty gleam, 

Old Pedro Vidal at the door, 
And his small eye ranges keen 

Over vistas of goodly land— 
Brown hills, with wild-oat sweeps between, 

Bought with his daughter’s hand. 


Tangled and wreathed, 

The wild boughs over the wild streams meet; 
And over the swamp flowers musky-breathed, 

And the cresses at their feet ; 
And over the dimpled springs, 

Where the deep brown shadows flaunt, 
And the heron folds his ivory wings, 

And waits in his ferny haunt. 


Side-scarred peaks 

Where the grey sage hangs like a smoke, 
And the vultures wipe their bloody beaks, 

From the feast in the crotchéd oak— 
You are Castro’s, hemming his acres in; 

And I, his vaquero, who o’er you rove, 
Hold wealth he would barter you all to win— 

The wealth of her broad sweet love. 
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Joaquin Castro 

Rides up from her home where the stream-mists hang, 
And the canon sides toss to and fro 

The tread of his black mustang— 
Half wild, a haughty beast, 

Scarce held by the taut-drawn rein; 
And a madness leaps into my breast, 

And that wild waltz whirls in my brain. 


By his mountain streams 
We meet, and the waves glint thro’ the shades; 
And we light the morn with long thin gleams, 
And wake it with clash of blades. 
From some pale crag is borne 
The owl’s derisive laugh; 
And the grey deer flies like a shadow of dawn, 
From the tide it fain would quaff. 


A sudden wheel, 
Then away, away, and the far hush rings 
With hoof-beat, and chime of the spurréd heel; 
And the blue air winds and sings 
In the coils from each round gathering strength, 
Ere I rise in my saddle for truer throw, 


That the rope may spring its serpent length, 
And drag from his seat my foe. 


Was it an owl 
Speedily flitting the trail across, 
Or a twisted bough in its monk-like cowl 
And robe of the long grey moss ? 
Or the race has frenzied the black’s wild brain?! 
He rears, to the stout rein gives no heed, 
Then backward, backward—curls and mane 
Intermingled, necks broken, rider and steed. 


Ah, senor, 

She is mine. It was all long years ago. 

And at eve, when we sit in our vine-hung door, 
She speaks of Joaquin Castro. 

How they found him there; and sweet drops start 
From sweeter eyes. And who shall know 

That the brand of Cain burns red on my heart, 
Since the scar was spared my brow? 


Virginia Peyton. 
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WESTERN TRINITY in early days had its 
share of Indian troubles. For the protection 
of its inhabitants along the outlying settle- 
ments, state and national aid has more than 
once been called in, and war against the 
predatory and murderous savages waged with 
spirit and success. In 1863, when the gov- 
ernment was in the throes of civil war, it was 
found necessary to call into the field six com- 
panies of volunteers, for special service against 
the bands that infested Western Trinity and 
the adjoining counties. These volunteers 
were enlisted from among the people whose 
lives and property were to be protected, and 
consisted in the main of men who could 
fight Indians in their own way; who were, to 
a great extent, familiar with the character of 
the country in which operations were to be 
conducted; who volunteered, not for the mea- 
ger pay that they were to receive, but from 
higher motives. ‘The object for which the 
“ Mountaineer Battalion” was called into ex- 
istence was accomplished with little loss of 
life to the battalion, though the victory was 
by no means a bloodless one; and when it 
was disbanded a couple of years later, the 
power of the hostiles had been effectually 
broken up, except that a few stragglers re- 
mained—outlaws to their own people as well 
as to their white enemies—who had hidden 


in impassable caiions, and who it was thought 


would be powerless for evil. 

t is not, however, my purpose in this pa- 
per to discuss the Indian troubles to which 
all border settlements are subjected, but to 
recall the incidents connected with the in- 
road of one of those bands of stragglers of 
which I have spoken. One of these inci- 
dents involved an exhibition of savage trust 
and fidelity which it seems scarce possible to 
believe. I will simply relate the facts as they 
were told me at the time; and while not 
vouching for their correctness in all particu- 

irs, I will say that the sources of my infor- 


mation were such as to lead me to place re- 
liance upon what I heard. 

Hay Fork Valley, although containing 
some good mines at the upper part, is in the 
main a farming country. The entrance into 
the valley proper is about twenty-three miles 
from Weaverville, the county seat, which 
has at all times furnished a profitable market 
for the agricultural products of the place. 
As in all farming communities, the inhabi- 
tants were more scattered than in the mining 
camps ; and as it was the most southwestern 
settlement of the county, its people, in time 
of Indian hostilities, were compelled to be 
more on their guard than in more thickly 
settled communities. Perhaps the knowl- 
edge on the part of the Indians that they 
were thus on guard was one of the reasons 
that, in spite of its isolated position, the set- 
tlement enjoyed comparative immunity from 
hostile inroads. 

In the fall of 1868, there lived on the wag- 
on road trom Hay Fork to Weaverville, and 
about two miles from the head of the valley, 
a family named Burke, consisting of the fa- 
ther, Thomas Burke, his wife,a daughter near- 
ly grown, and asmall child. The house was 
built a short distance from the road, and was 
a large frame building. Across the road 
Mr. Burke had fenced in a bit of rich creek 
bottom land for a garden, and was making 
preparations to establish a home there. It 
was the last house after leaving Hay Fork, 
on that road, that the traveler passed until 
he reached Brown’s Creek, some fourteen 
miles distant. At an earlier day, people 
would have been afraid to found a home in 
such a lonely, exposed place, but at this time 
the hostile Indians were subdued, and safe 
on government reservations ; while the strag- 
gling bands I have spoken of contented 
themselves with pilfering from cabins whose 
occupants were temporarily absent, and then 
would be off to their haunts again. 
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One morning Mr. Burke was at work in 
his little garden ; the daughter, Maggie, was 
away from home, and no one was at the 
house except Mrs. Burke and the little child. 
Suddenly there appeared at the back door a 
band of five or six Indians and a squaw. 
They demanded flour and blankets. Mrs. 
Burke knew at a glance that they were not 
a band of the Indians who made their home 
in the valley, and was frightened. Grasping 
her child’s hand, she ran out the front door, 
and went in search of her husband. The 
Indians followed, trying to persuade her to 
come back, but she hurried on. 

Burke, hearing the noise, looked up, and 
saw his wife and child hastening toward him, 
and the Indians following. He left his work 
and went to meet them. There was a bridge 
across the gulch where the road crossed, 
and Burke and his wife met here—she on 
the bridge, he under it. He reached up his 
arms to take the child, and just as he did so, 
one of the Indians fired, shooting him in the 
breast. He fell back dead; and another 
shot killed the large dog by Mrs. Burke’s 
side. 

Strange and inconsistent with the savage 
character as it may seem, the Indians stop- 
ped there, and made no attempt to hurt the 
woman and the child, but turned back to- 
wards the house, while Mrs. Burke and the 
child fled onward in pursuit of safety. As 
she turned the point of the ridge where the 
rising hills began to hide their desolated 
home from view, she looked back, and saw 
by the dense smoke arising that that home 
had been given to the flames. 

A few rods farther, and she could see the 
farm-house of their nearest neighbor; and 
then, for the first time, she dared to hope 
that the lives of herself and the little one 
might be safe. But when she reached the 
house, her knock on the door elicited no re- 
sponse. The owners were away from home. 
It was a mile further yet that she must go to 
find rest and safety. How the two accom- 
plished the flight she scarcely knew, but at 
last, faint and exhausted, she reached the 
haven, and between her sobs told the pitiful 
story. 
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The neighbor at once alarmed the other 
inhabitants of the settlement, and in a few 
hours they had gathered at the scene of the 
attack. The body of Burke was conveyed 
to the presence of the widow, preparatory to 
burial, and then the citizens began to con- 
sult. Sorrow for the dead and pity for the 
bereaved living were followed by a stern de- 
termination that ¢/7s crime should be terribly 
avenged. 

There had been pursuits of Indian raiders 
before, but they were rarely successful. The 
trail would be lost ; the provisions of the pur- 
suing party would give out; unused to track- 
ing over the rough country, they would be- 
come footsore and discouraged ; and the re- 
sult would be that in the end the fugitives 
would escape. It was determined that such 
should not be the case in this instance ; that 
the Indians must be taught that life had 
to be respected. A small but determined 
body of men declared their willingness to 
take up the pursuit, and “camp on the trail.” 
In return, they wanted the citizens to see 
that provisions and everything necessary 
were supplied, and that they should suffer no 
pecuniary loss in the as yet unknown period 
of time necessary to accomplish the object. 

It is needless to say that this proposition 
was eagerly accepted. The Valley Indians, 
too, anxious to show that none of their peo- 
ple were implicated in the deed, offered their 
help as members of the pursuing party, and 
the services of two or three of these were ac- 
cepted. 

In a day or two, the preparation of the 
little party was made, and the long pursuit 
began. At first, it was plain sailing; no at- 
tempt to conceal the trail had been made. 
But after awhile the party scattered; to the 
inexperienced observation of the white pur- 
suers, no sign of the passage of the fugitives 
could be found. 

It was then that the value of their Indian 
allies became apparent. Where the unprac- 
ticed eyes of the whites saw no sign of the 
recent presence of any living thing, the Val- 
ley Indians could trace the passing by of 
those whom they sought, with scarcely any 
hesitation ; and though the whites were at 
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first disinclined to place confidence in their 
judgment, they soon learned that the Indians 
were always right in their interpretation of 
the indications. A broken twig, a displaced 
pebble, a blade of grass bent differently from 
its fellows, or a slight abrasion of the bark 
of a fallen limb, while it conveyed no mean- 
ing whatever to the white volunteers’ eyes, 
was to the Indians an open book. 

And so the pursuit went on. 
steep and high mountain ridges; threading 
now down on 
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the mazes of gloomy canons ; 
the edge of the redwood forests of Humboldt, 
then back to within a few iniles of the scene 
of their crime, and then away again, the ma- 
rauders led their trackers; and it seemed 
certain that after the first day or two they 
knew of the pursuit, and resolutely kept the 
distance between themselves and their pur- 
suers undiminished. 

At last the pursuing party began to lose 
heart. Some other method must be taken, 
or this deed, as others had been, would go 
unpunished ; yet they had some reason to 
suppose the fugitives would visit a certain 
locality, and it was decided to quietly aban- 
don the trail, and make for this point, upon 
the probability of intercepting them there. 
The conjecture proved not to be mistaken. 
The camp of the hostiles was found and sur- 
prised, and the whole band were slain. It 
was not a bloodless victory for the victors. 
One of the raiders, while himself in the 
throes of death, shot and mortally wounded 
one of the pursuers, by name Josiah Drink- 
water. 

But the squaw who was with the party at 
the time one of its members committed the 
crime which led to the extirpation of the 
was not them when found. 
Where she could be was a mystery ; whether 
she had left the party during its flight, or 
had escaped at the last moment, was one of 
the things they could not at first determine. 
(heir Indian allies said positively, after care- 
lully searching the scene of the conflict for 
any traces that would show an escape there, 
that she had quitted the band some time 
vebore. 

"he fall deepened into winter, and the 


whole, with 
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mountain ranges over which the chase had 
been conducted were covered deep with its 
snow. ‘Then followed spring ; the mountain 
sides again put on their garment of verdure; 
the little streams were swollen to torrents 
with the melting snows ; seed time came, 
and as the days sped rapidly by, it was fol- 
lowed in its turn by the fields of golden 
grain ripe for the reaper. 

Some seven or eight miles from the set- 
tlement in the Hay Fork Valley, and on one 
of its tributary streams, was a ranch belong- 
ing tothe Drinkwater brothers, one of whom, 
as we have seen, had been killed the pre- 
vious fall in the moment of triumph over the 
Indians. A field of wheat on this ranch had 
been cut and gathered to the house. In 
cutting and gathering the grain, the men 
employed were purposely neglectful of gath- 
ering clean, as it was the intention of the 
proprietor to plow it when the rains came, 
and raise no crop the next year but a “ vol- 
unteer ” one. 

As time passed on, it was noticed that the 
loose heads of wheat which in places had 
been left by the careless gathering thickly 
scattered on the ground, were so much 
thinned out that the prospect of a volunteer 
crop would be small. This did not suit the 
views of the owner, and he began to investi- 
gate what had become of them. It then ap- 
peared that tracks of bare feet were to be 
found, showing that the gleaner was a squaw, 
and the Indians were told not to glean any 
more. ‘They promptly denied that they had 
gleaned at all, and when the foot-prints were 
brought up as evidence, said that they had 
been made by none of their number. 

Meanwhile, the wheat continued to dis- 
appear, and a watch was set upon the field. 
Then in the days, or rather the nights, when 
the waning moon shone at its brightest to- 
ward the morning hours, a squaw was seen 
entering the field, and the work of gleaning 
was begun again. 

Her retreat was cut off, and ina little 
while she was made a prisoner. But to all 
the questionings of her captors she remained 
mute. Whether asked in the English lan- 
guage, or in that of the native Indian, she 
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had no reply to make, and it was only by 
the marks of the tattooing that it was known 
that she had been at one time a member of 
a distant tribe. 

It was determined to 
where she came from the night of her cap- 
ture, and it was not long until the Indians 
were on the trail. It led up the mountain 
until near the summit of a high ridge, and 
there, in a secluded place near an unfailing 
spring, her camp was found. She had lived 
in it alone, without a sign of animal life 
around, and apparently had lived there a 
long time. 

Among those who found the camp was 
one who had acted as a guide to the whites 
nearly a year before, when they were tracking 
the murderers of the Burkes ; and he remem- 
bered that in the pursuit the party had 
passed near that very spot. It was at once 
concluded that the prisoner of the grain-field 
was the missing squaw of the marauding 


find, if possible, 


party. 

When the party came back to where she 
was kept again, she was asked the question 
whether she was not. A look of cunning in- 
telligence lighted her face for an instant, 
then she become as stolid as ever. They 
told her then the story of the pursuit, the 
surprise, and the final death of the fugitives 
at the hands of the whites. When 
heard of the death of the leader and its man- 
ner, her stoicism gave way, and after rock- 


she 


ing herself sidewise a few moments, she burst 


forth with a savage wail for the dead, and 


for her children, 


like 
would not be comforted. 
Little by little her story was made known. 


Rachel, weeping 


She was, as had been surmised, the squaw 
who was with the band at the time Burke 
was slain and his house burned; and when 
the party took to flight, she was heavily load- 
ed down with the stolen provisions. The 
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pursuit was so keen and unremitting that 
she was soon obliged to lag behind, and it 
was this fact that enabled the whites to gain 
so rapidly upon the Indians at times. The 
Indians saw that if she remained with the 
party, and they lagged for her, they would 
soon be overtaken, and that she must be 
dropped from the, band in such a way as 
would not be mistrusted at first. The ex- 
istence of this lone spring was known to 
them, and the leader, her husband, told her 
to go there, build her a camp, and when the 
whites gave up the pursuit—as it was confi- 
dently believed they would soon do—he 
would return for her. 

She did as he directed, hiding in the hut 
in the day time, and only going forth at 
night to range for something to support life. 
Through the long, terrible winter, through 
the more genial spring and summer, and 
until fall came again, she had waited and 
watched. Fires she dare not make, lest the 
smoke should betray her presence, save in 
the dead hours of night. In all this time 
she had not looked upon the face of a human 
being, and only once or twice heard the 
sound of a human voice. Impatient, yet 
hopeful, for nearly a year she had kept her 
vigil upon the mountain side, waiting and 
watching for the sound of the promised foot- 
fall, listening with ear laid next the earth to 
catch the first tones of that voice long since 
hushed in death. 

She was told that she was free, at liberty 
to go where she chose. She gladly availed 
herself of the permission, and from that 
time to the present has not been seen by 
any of those who were cognizant of her his- 
tory. Perhaps, when left solitary and alone, 
she once more sought her people over the 
mountains ; perhaps she traced out the place 
where her husband was slain, to lay her 
bones with his. 


I. C. Jones. 
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EUGENE FLEMING had established himself 
on a basis of cousinly intimacy at the War- 
ings’, and Louise grew to look forward to his 
visits as being all to her that Gilbert’s used 
to be in the old days at San Manuel, before 
her marriage. During Lent, when he was 
sure to find her at home in the absence of 
all gayety, he came constantly ; and after he 
was gone, her bright spirits and happy man- 
ner rejoiced the hearts of Frances and Mr. 
Waring. But after awhile she began to grow 
nervous and restless. The good effects of 
Eugene’s visits became confined to the time 
he was actually in the house. It did not oc- 
cur to her, or to the others, to connect the 
two as cause and effect ; it was a coincidence 
merely. 

Sometimes Frances was present, sometimes 
not. They had all kinds of subjects to con- 
verse about ; books, pictures, events, people, 
and dearest of all, abstractions with just 
enough faint personal flavor to make them 
interesting. 

The supposititious circumstances that 
were discussed, and that served to bring out 
Louise’s thoughts and feelings, and as she 
imagined, Fleming’s also, would have stocked 
a novelist for two or three books. After a 
while they grew to regard Frances’s presence 
very little, and during the dull, cloudy days 
of March, Eugene was constantly to be found 
in Mrs. Waring’s pleasant library, to which 
she had transferred many of the Ripley 
books. 

People commented on the intimacy in the 
free and easy way in which names are often 
taken in vain; but Fleming, when he was 
jestingly taxed with it, always said enthusias- 
tically, and somewhat patronizingly, that “he 
liked Mrs. Waring, she was a dear little wom- 
an: but her husband was a king among men.” 
It he and the Warings were in public togeth- 
er, he almost always unobtrusively avoided 
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Louise, and conspicuously devoted himself 
to Mr. Waring, so that people soon came to 
consider the banker his real friend, and to 
know that he looked on Louise as his friend’s 
wife. 

She wondered and fretted. He was al- 
ways so kind and sympathetic when he was 
alone with her. He always seemed to be 
telling her silently that he understood her, 
and grieved for her unhappiness, accenting 
it more sharply thereby. She always looked 
forward to meeting him away from her home, 
sure of a few minutes of pleasure in a talk 
with him; and as regularly she was disap- 
pointed. He talked long and earnestly with 
other women, giving her sometimes a regret- 
ful glance, in connection with the numbers 
always surrounding her, as if he did not know 
that she would have sent them all away at 
his approach. But he only spoke to her 
when she entered with her husband, or when 
he saw them to their carriage, with a long, 
apologetic look into her wondering, grieved 
eyes. pi 

One afternoon, after such an evening—a 
little musicai at Mrs. Valentine’s, where they 
had gone to hear Georgie Carolan sing, be- 
cause musicals were not entertainments, and 
there was no supper, but terrapin and coffee 
—Fleming rang at the Warings’ door. It 
was a gusty day early in March; the euca- 
lyptus was tufted with white blossoms, and 
the acacia near the house was flinging ahout 
its golden locks. Here and there in the 
west and north a ragged bit of blue was 
struggling through the sulky, neutral tint of 
a rain-cloud, that refused to rain and clear 
away. 

San Francisco weather is as capricious as 
a pretty woman. Some one has epitomized 
it by saying that the climate is delightful, 
and the weather is detestable. It has an av- 
erage of nine warm days in the year, which 
it distributes all over the calendar; some- 
times by threes in April, September, and Oc- 
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tober ; sometimes all at once in May; never 
by any miracle in July and August, which 
are raw, cold months, full of summer west 
wind all day long, rising sometimes almost 
to a hurricane, and heavy fogs driving in from 
the ocean at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
and continuing until eleven or twelve o'clock 
the next day. Yet for all the discomfort it 
produces, some of the picturesque effects of 
that fog drifting in southward toward the 
Mission hills, like troops of gray Dore spirits 
going forever on the accursed air, are unsur- 
passed, 

But the eastern traveler, deluded by the 
ideas of Naples or the tropics, finds, to his 
dismay, that it is not safe to leave his over- 
coat at home any day in the year, and that 
the native San Franciscan leaves town in the 


summer to get warm. 

Fleming had nothing to do, and his mind 
had reverted on this disagreeable afternoon 
to the warmly furnished, porticre-hung War- 


ing house. He would go and bask before 
Mrs. Waring’s bright grate, and sun himself 
in the admiration of her glorious eyes. It 
was his creed, practised when his wife made 
him uncomfortable at home, that there was 
always sunshine somewhere, and at present 
he proposed to find his sunshine in the War- 
ing library. 

Frances gave him a languid hand in wel- 
come. She was reading in his favorite room 
when he entered, and was not particularly 
pleased at the interruption. 

“Tf you're busy don’t hesitate to send me 
right away,” he said, as he drew up a chair 
near her, and dropped his eyes before the 
glow of the coals. 

“We are always glad to see you,” said 
Frances politely. ‘‘ Louise will be down pres- 
ently.” 

And in fact, at that moment Louise came 
running down stairs and pushed aside the 
porticre, all brightness at the visit which she 
knew was a silent atonement for last night’s 
neglect. 

“1 felt mournful and unhappy today, and 
I came here to be cheered up,” he said to 
Louise, as she greeted him cordially. 

* Oh, what is the matter ?” 
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“T don’t know. Yes I do, too,” he an- 
swered thoughtfully, and fell into one of the 
silences that they permitted each other, be- 
ing such good friends. “I always fall into 
such a mood on seeing certain people,” he 
went on after this pause. ‘* You know Judge 
McAroon was there last night.” 

“So he was, I remember,” said Louise 
gravely. Frances took no part in the con- 
versation, and stared absently at the fire. 

“That man always causes me a sleepless 
night of sorrow and regret,” Eugene contin. 
ued in a low voice. ‘I, have never spoken 
to you before of the first time you learned of 
my misfortune.” 

‘*No,” returned Louise, in a voice low as 
his own with sympathy. “I have often 
wanted to know from yourself, though, just 
how it was. Can you tell me? Would you 
mind ? 

“Mind? It would make me happier, I 
think, to have you know from me. Of course 
you have heard the story from two or three 
different sources. It isn’t uncommon in Cal- 
ifornia, unfortunately. We loved each oth 
er and we married. My whole life was de- 
voted to trying to make her happy; but I 
failed in some way. And yet I know she 
loved me, and I am sure if you asked her 
now, you could not get her to say a word 
against me. I don’t know of any other such 
case.” 

Fleming spoke slowly, with perceptible 
pauses between his sentences, and his only 
interruption was an occasional gesture or 
murmur of attention from Louise, who lis- 
tened as if she were magnetized. 

“We agreed on a divorce ; I could not in 
conscience consider her my wife, but I al- 
lowed her to get it. It was the best thing 
for both of us. ‘Two months afterwards she 
was married again. She consulted me about 
it, and I advised her todoit. She was proud, 
and did not like to accept her support from 
me when we had resigned all responsibilities 
to each other, and so I told her to marry and 
be happier than she had been with me. I! 
never had seen her husband then; people 
told me afterwards that the man had visited 
very intimately at my house, but never while 
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I was there. I simply did not believe them, 
and I do not now.” 

‘Did you ever see her after her mar- 
riage ?” inquired Louise very gently, in a 
hushed voice. 

“ Twice. 
with some people and she and her husband 
I don’t know whether she saw me 
or not. Of course, I left immediately.” 

* And the other time ?” 

“Was in the street. We met, but she 
passed me by without looking at me. It 


I was spending the evening 


came in. 


was better that she should. 
stood looking after her till some one touched 
me on the shoulder and asked me if I had 
lost anything,” he concluded with a long 
drawn sigh. 

“T pity you with all my heart and soul,” 
said Louise in an earnest whisper. She was 
too much moved to speak aloud. ‘ How 
could she do it?” 

‘TI have all the letters she wrote me dur- 
ing ourengagement,” Fleming went on. ‘I 
made her destroy all mine, but I kept hers. 
They are the greatest comfort and the fier- 
cest torture I have. Yes, she was all in life 
to me, and she is another man’s wife.” Then 
he added under his breath, “I shall be loyal 
to her till death.” 

Then fell another long silence. Frances 
sat rigid in the attitude she had first taken. 
She was leaning back in her easy chair, with 
her hands loosely folded in her lap, and her 
eves fixed on the fire; and yet she could no 
more stir a finger to unclasp her hands, nor 
move an eyelid to look at the man who sat 
there pouring out his grief theatrically to her 
fascinated sister, than if she had been bound 
down in some hideous nightmare. 

“And I’ve sent Miss Frances to sleep,” 
said Eugene at last. “It’s high time for me 
to say good-bye.” 

lhe spell was broken. “I’m not asleep,” 
suid Frances, slowly. ‘Good bye, Mr. Flem- 


Ing 


I remember I 


‘Lam glad you know this from me at 
st,” he said, turning to Louise. “I have 
longed for the hour to come when I might 
explain it to you myself. What you and 
your sister think of me is a great deal to me. 
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A man’s standard in life is what good wom- 
en think of him.” 

“1 thought men cared for what other men 
thought of them,” observed Frances. 

“Some men do, but that is a low standard 
after all. Women have all the goodness, all 
the conscience of the world. I would rath- 
er have one woman think well of me, than 
all the best men I know. They keep one 
up to a higher level of conduct and ambj- 
tion.” 

Frances turned away and examined a book- 
case with every appearance of interest. 

‘You are my religion, Mrs. Waring,” said 
Eugene to Louise in a low voice. “If I 
knew that I had been able to secure your 
good wishes and good opinion, I should feel 
that I was not altogether the worthless fel- 
low I am inclined to kelieve I am, sometimes, 
and that I am afraid your sister thinks me. 
Won't you try and make her think of me a 
little more kindly ?” 

She bent her head. He was about to 
take his leave, when Mr. Waring, hearing 
voices in the library as he came home from 
his business, entered to see who was there. 

Fleming seldom could make an opportu- 
nity of meeting the great capitalist on whom his 
hopes and phans were centered, so he prompt- 
ly accepted Mr. Waring’s invitation to “ sit 
down, sit down,” offering a few remarks on a 
bill before the State Legislature. It appeared 
from his conversation, which was fluent and 
brilliant, that he knew a great deal about the 
inner working of the matter, and had not a 
little secret influence in its construction and 
presentation before a previous legislature. 
Louise was doubly impressed by his intimacy 
with all the local politicians, and his ability 
to instruct her husband, whose political 
knowledge she had r spected up to this time. 

Mr. Waring lent an attentive ear to all he 
had to say, following his disclosures with the 
concentrated look of a man able to observe 
closely, to calculate rapidly, and to combine 
and act with precision; the qualities of a 
good financier ora good politician. He said 
very little, except an occasional, “I’m glad 
to know how that came about,” or “yes, 
yes,” until Eugene’s flow of words was ex- 
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hausted, and he made preparations for de- 
parture a second time. ‘Then Mr. Waring’s 
keen gray eyes rested quietly on his face, and 
he said in a level tone, which might mean 
anything : 

‘“*T was always interested in that bill, Mr. 
Fleming, and curious to know just why it 
failed last year. You've given mea good 
deal of information. How is it going this 
year, do you think ?” 

The habitual drooping of Fleming’s eye- 
lids concealed the inward qualm with which 
he heard of Mr. Waring’s interest in the bill, 
for he had supposed it a matter of no impor- 
tance whatever, except to the few men 
openly engaged in its passage. 

**T didn’t know you were personally inter- 
ested in it,” he answered, with his habitual 
caution in approaching a subject where he 
was not sure of his ground. The amount 


of Mr. Waring’s interest might temper his 
answer as to the probabilities of the bill’s 


passage. 

“ Personally?” said Mr. Waring, with a 
short laugh. “It’s of no consequence to me 
which way it goes. I don’t get anything by 
it. I only wanted the opinion of an inside 
man.” 

* Oh, it’s going through, without question,” 
answered Eugene with an air of jaunty en- 
thusiasm. ‘ Of course it may be thrown out 
on a third reading, but that isn’t likely ; and 
the Governor may veto it, but I think that 
is provided against. It is safe enough, I 
may venture to say. Next week is the [ast 
one of the extra session, and they usually 
rush things through.” 

Mr. Waring nodded and accompanied 
him to the door, then returned to his wife 
in the library. She was alone there; Fran- 
ces had disappeared. Mr. Waring was not 
in the most amiable frame of mind towards 
his late guest. In the first place, he thor- 
oughly disliked and distrusted the man; in 
the next place, that man had kept dinner 
waiting, and Mr. Waring shrewdly suspected 
him of designs on an invitation to stay. 

‘**Louise,” he remarked after several turns 
up and down the room with heavy steps, his 
hands plunged into his pockets, “I wouldn’t 
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dictate to you for the world, my dear, and I 
know he is a sort of connection—thank 
Heaven, he is no relation of yours—but do 
you know, I wouldn't let that man come 
here so intimately as he does, if I were you.” 

“Why ?” asked Louise, with a little catch 
of her breath. “He is very pleasant and 
agreeable.” ‘ 

eI know he is. That’s the mischief of it. 
Now, I happen to know a good deal about 
the man, and he isn’t the sort of man to 
have about much. I’m not prejudiced, and 
I don’t often talk against people, but I had 
better tell you that men don’t think very 
highly of Fleming. His life isn’t of the best, 
and he’s a tricky fellow ; well, I might as well 
say, perfectly unscrupulous. Now you have 
the responsibility of Frances’s future, and if 
she should happen to get interested in him, 
why it would be a very unhappy thing for 
her, and we should be to blame for letting it 
go on, of course. Such a thing might easily 
come about, for he is an attractive man, so 
far as women and society are concerned. 
You always want to look out for a man that 
has only women friends, though. There’s 
something not quite right with hitn.” 

Louise said nothing. She felt that Flem- 
ing was being slandered in some way, and 
she could not quite marshal her forces to 
defend him. 

“People in 
against, aren’t 
presently. 

“He doesn't know enough about politics 
to hurt him,” answered her husband shortly. 
“Being up to all kinds of dodges doesn’t 
make a politician of a man, by a long sight. 
Why, he has broken political pledges, and 
a man’s worse than a fool to do that. Of 
course nobody trusts him. He talks too 
much, too. I never heard such a lot of non- 
sense as he got off about that bill.” 

“Didn’t he tell you right?” inquired 
Louise, a little startled. “I thought it all 
sounded so clear.” 

“Sounded well enough, to anybody that 
didn’t know about it, but it just chances that 
I know all the ins and outs of that whole 
business : I got the bill defeated before, and 


politics are always talked 
they, Marion?” she asked 
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it will be defeated this time, for all they think 
it’s going through so straight. This is in 
confidence, mind. I’ve never talked business 
to you before; but you are a close-mouthed 
little woman, and you ought to know about 
this now.” 

“T thought you said you had no interest 

in it,” said Louise icily, feeling that he had 
deceived Eugene. ‘* What is the matter with 
te?” 
“It’s a scheme put through to give some 
money to certain people that don’t deserve 
it. You wouldn’t understand it, if I ex- 
plained it to you. It doesn’t affect me in 
the least; but it would fall very heavily on 
the poorer tax-payers, and be a bad thing for 
the city. It’s an infamous plan for a big 
steal, and I wasn’t going to see it succeed. 
It won’t, either. I'd like to know what he 
has to do with it, though.” 

Louise listened, thought, doubted, 
decided for the present she could not tell 
which side to believe. It was almost impos- 
sible for her to think Eugene a shallow pre- 
tender; on the other hand, there was an 
air of serenity, and a quiet impartiality and 
absence of prejudice about her husband's 
side of the question, that was very convin- 

She left the matter in abeyance, as 
she thought; but, almost unknown to her- 
self, the preponderance of feeling was on 
Eugene's side, and it grew into a certainty 

he was harshly judged, and that she 
It was absurd to shut 
of 


and 


must be his partisan. 


from her house on account 


Frances, who treated him with pos- 


hin out 
Frances 
itive rudeness. 

She walked to the window as dinner was 
announced, and looked out. It was raining, 
and without thinking she had sent the poor 
fellow out into the rain and dark, without 
giving him a hint that he would be welcome 
at her table. 

lhe dinner was a silent meal for all of 
them, and they finished it rather more quick- 
ly than usual. Mr. Waring stayed to smoke 
his cigar, and Louise and Frances wandered 
back into the library, where no lights were 
as yet. Frances dropped into the chair by 
the fire again, but Louise wandered restless- 
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ly up and down in the twilight, and finally 
pulled aside the curtain and looked out 
again. 

It had stopped raining. A heavy black 
cloud hung over the west, but towards the 
horizon it was torn away, leaving a band of 
clear sky, orange above the hills, shading 
through all tints of yellow to clear deep 
green as it touched the trailing scarfs of inky 
cloud, and in the fair space shone one star. 
Louise hoped Eugene saw that sunset sky 
as she did, and that it stilled his troubles as 
it did hers. She was roused from her ab- 
straction presently by Frances’s voice from 
the depths of her chair : 

“What nonsense that Fleming man does 
talk,” she remarked. ‘“ Think of his having 
the audacity to say to intelligent girls, that a 
man’s best audience was women, and ex- 
pecting them to believe it.” 

* You don’t like him. That’s the reason 


you find him ridiculous,” returned Louise 


quickly. ‘I think he is right about saying 
that women have more conscience than men, 
and you wont find many men generous 
enough to acknowledge that.” 

“Tt would be a pity if they hadn’t more 
conscience than he has,” said Frances, laugh- 
“How he did make up as he went 
I don’t see how he 


ing. 
along, to Mr. Waring. 
kept his face straight.” 

“How could you tell that he was making 
up?” said Louise, turning round suddenly 
and walking close to her sister. 

“Oh, I don’t know ; something in his face 
every time he had to invent something new,” 
answered Frances. ‘“ There’s never any 
time your husband appears more like a man 
than when he ts brought in contact with oth- 
er men. For solid character, he looms 
above them like a giant; and as for poor Eu- 
gene Fleming, he turns positively flimsy be- 
side him. Why do you have so much to do 
with him, Louise? ” 

“You and my husband are in league 
against me!” broke out Louise passionately. 
“For some reason, I can’t tell what, you 
want to take away the only bit of youth, and 
fresh, out-door life that I can get. I feel as 
if he brought me air when I am stifling, and 
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you plot and plan among you to shut me 
away from it.” 


” 


“Louise!” cried her sister, “ You don’t 
know what you are saying. You don’t know 
what your words seem to mean to me. Of 
course I know they don’t mean that, really.” 
“What do they seem to mean to you?” 
said Louise faintly, but with defiance. 
“That your married life is either not suf- 
ficient, or is painful to you, and that you find 
that this man—oh, Louise, I can’t put it 
into words—not my own sister—” 
Louise had grown rigid as Frances’s 
tated voice broke off suddenly. 
‘*No, Frances,” she said firmly; “ you 
never shall have cause to say that of a sister 
It seemed to me that you and 


agi- 


of yours. 
Marion were prejudiced against the poor 
man. He is all alone in the world ; he has 
nobody to live for ; his wife, that he loves— 
his wife that he told us today he should al- 
ways love—is worse than dead, and perhaps 
he doesn’t do quite right sometimes, and so, 
perhaps, I took his part little too strongly.” 

She turned ghastly white as she was talk- 
ing, and suddenly threw herself on her knees, 
clasping her 
* Frances, Frances,” she said wildly, ‘‘ if you 
can think that of me, help me to say that I 
will never see him here again. 
conscience ; let me promise you never to see 
him here again. My life is what I have 
made it, and I must endure what it brings 
me—even this.” 

* Oh, my dear!” said Frances, in an ago- 
ny of remorse, “‘ can you forgive me for even 
letting myself hint such a thing of you ? Of 
you, of all people in the world! It is only 
because I have heard so many strange things 
lately, and people seem to care so little. I 
know you have married the truest, most hon- 
est heart in the world, and it would be im- 
possible for a thought to enter your mind 
that was not pure and right. ‘Tell me you 
forgive me, or I never shall forgive myself. 
Louise, have I broken your heart ?” 

““My dear, dear sister, you have made me 
see my own heart, and I shall thank you for 
it to the end of my life. I thank God for 
all you have always been to me. Hush, 


sister tightly in her arms. 


You are my 
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there is Marion. ‘We shall never speak of 
this again.” 

But as she rose, she shuddered at the 
weary years before her. 


XV. 


AFTER that conversation between Louise 
and Frances, Fleming found unusual obsta- 
cles to his familiar occupation of the Waring 
house; though, as they all appeared to be 
accidental, he could not be sure that they 
they were really obstacles for him to sur- 
mount. On two occasions Mrs. Waring had 
been out; on a third, she was lying down 
with a nervous headache; on a fourth, she 
was just starting for a drive with Miss Caro- 
lan, but Miss Lennard would see him. Eu- 
gene had no fancy for a /é¢e-a-/é¢e with Fran- 
ces, so he left the piano score of “ Aida,” 
that he had been intending to go over with 
her, and simply said that he had no time to 
stop; he merely called to leave the package 
of music for Mrs. Waring. 

Louise grew languid and pale, as dull gray 
March wore away into an April full of sain 
and bright sun, new leaves, and fresh, full 
blossoms—nature waking to more vigorous 
life, even here where she never sleeps. 

The only thing Louise seemed to care 
about was to have Georgie Carolan with her 
as muchas possible, playing and singing to 
her out of “ Aida.” Miss Carolan had a 
happy faculty of getting a great deal out of 
a piano score. She had heard a good many 
operas, not, perhaps, very well given, but 
well enough for her to have an idea of how 
they should sound, and she could pick out 
parts of choruses or concerted parts, play a 
little here, sing a good deal there, describe 
between, and go into musical raptures in- 
comprehensible to an outsider over bits of 
instrumentation or orchestral effect, so that 
Louise sometimes found them more satisfy- 
ing than the indifferent performances of the 
operas themselves that she attended after- 
wards. 

It was not exactly the best mental diet she 
could have chosen, for it only intensified the 
dreamy, supermundane mood she had fallen 
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into. It did not make her particularly hap- 
py, either, for she chafed against everything 
that sought to bring her back to the neces- 
sary practicalities of every-day life. 

“Poets rave about the spring,” 
one morning to Frances, as they stood in the 
garden, the hot sun shining down on them, 
the still air full of the aromatic odor of the 
clump of pines beside the house, and the 
heliotrope that climbed against the high wall 
separating them from the next house. “I 
hate it. Something that I cannot control 
rises up in me in the spring. Tiny cruel 
hands seem to be all about me, tearing at 
my heart.” 

These half-confidences that she hinted to 
Frances were a partial relief to her, and the 
only approach to a discussion of her affairs 
that she permitted herself. It is almost in- 


she said 


compatible with the constitution of humanity 
to suffer or enjoy without expressing those 


emotions to some one. Blessed are they 
who have sisters for their intimate friends, 
for they are never tempted to betray confi- 
dences to the outer world. There is no 
friendship on earth like that of two sisters 
nearly of an age, when they are friends, for 
devotion, singleness, and constancy. 

During this troubled time she avoided her 
husband as much as possible. She tried to 
behave as usual, but the moment he entered 
the room she seemed to grow lifeless. Some- 
times, the sound of his voice so irritated her 
tense nerves that she would leave the room, 
and throwing on a shawl, go and wander 
about the garden until she thought she could 
trust herself to go in again. 

In just the state of feeling against which 
she was struggling, she had naturally no de- 
sire to make frequent visits to her old home, 
and Mrs. Lennard and Rose felt very much 
hurt in consequence, more than Rose was 
willing to acknowledge. 

Kose had two grievances. One was that 
her sister did not care to come and see her ; 
the other was that since Louise had been 
living in the city Eugene had never been 
near her and Jack, after all his professions 
ot affection. He had even forgotten to call 
on them, to thank them for their hospitality 
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in relieving him from the discomforts of a 
country hotel in winter ; and yet both Fran- 
ces and Louise, when they did come over, 
spoke constantly of Eugene’s being at the 
Warings. It was net fair of Louise to ab- 
sorb him when she had everything, and Rose 
had so few pleasures. 

But Louise’s disinclination to visit San 
Manuel was easily explained. But for her, 
mother she never should have married as she 
did, and every day the thought of her mar- 
riage was causing her more and more acute 
suffering. And as for Rose, she was so com- 
pletely, serenely happy in her married life, 
she and her husband were such friends and 
companions, that Louise could not endure 
such “looking into happiness through anoth- 
er’s eyes.” 

She was a little surprised, therefore, to 
hear a knock at her door one day when she 
had shut herself in, with orders not to be 
disturbed unless Miss Carolan should come. 
She opened it, and there stood her mother. 

‘Dear mother, how sweet of you to come 
to me!” she cried, establishing her in a com- 
fortable chair. “I’ve been reproaching my- 
self for I don’t know how long that I haven’t_ 
gone to see you, but I haven’t had the ener- 
gy to think-of the boat. How have you al! 
been? I'll call Frances.” 

“No, you needn’t call Frances, that is, just 
now,” Mrs. Lennard responded. “ Louise, 
whom are you to trust, if not your own moth- 
er?” 

“Trust you? Why, mother, in what way ? 
Haven't I always trusted you ? ” 

“My dear child, I want to know what 
makes you avoid us. I want to know why 
you have grown restless, and nervous, and 
thin. You are not like your old self, Lou- 
ise, and I think I ought not to be forced to 
ask my own child the reason why.” 

“Oh, mother, now you are hurt, and all 
for nothing. I couldn’t tell youwhy. It is 
only that life doesn’t seem worth living from 
minute to minute, and nothing that I do in- 
terests me.” 

“No woman as young and as free from 
care ought to have that dragged look,” her 
mother continued. ‘‘ You encourage these 
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low spirits and boredom, I am afraid, Louise. 
Why, child, you are not twenty-two yet.” 

“I know it, and I may live to be sixty !” 
exclaimed Louise, in unfeigned terror. 

“Now take my word ‘for it, Louise, you 
must rouse yourself and shake this off. You 
will lose your husband’s affection if you don’t 
take more pains to keep it. Men hate a 
faded, moping wife.” 

“T wish I had never seen him!” 
Louise, uncontrollably. 

“ My daughter! What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that I forswore myself at the al- 

tar, and that God alone knows what I am 
suffering in expiation. For my sake, moth- 
er, let the little ones marry for love.” 
” gasped her mother. ‘ My 
darling, forgive me. I loved you the most 
of all my children. I meant it all for the 
best. I thought you must lpve him, he is so 
kind and so fond of you. I thought your 
aversion was only a girl’s perverseness, and 
that you could only be happy with every wish 
in the world gratified. And it is too late. It 
can’t be undone. All my doing !” 

“ Mother, dear, don’t reproach yourself. 
It was not you. I was wicked to say that. 
Nobody could have made me do it if I had’nt 
been willing. It was my own act; you musn’t 
dream it was yours. Really, I am only ner- 
vous with the spring weather. I haven't 
anything in the wide world to complain of. 
He is as kind as _ possible.” 

“ Louise, I have been a wicked, worldly 


cried 


** Louise ! 


mother. I can only pray, my darling child, 
that you never may see any man that you 
can love, so that you never can be able to 
reproach me with having forced you into 
temptation. That, I think, I could not bear. 
Let me bathe my eyes, dear, and then go 
and call Frances.” 

“Yes, mother, but let me ask you first to 
say nothing to father—absolutely nothing. I 
could not endure the idea of your talking 
me over together. You will promise me 
that ?” 

“ My child, I would promise you anything 
in the world if it would make you happier. 
My poor, poor little girl.” 

“If you pity me, you will make me cry, 
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and I don’t want to do that,” said Louise, 
with tremulous lips. 

*T wish you would come to San Manuel, 
and see Rose,” said Mrs. Lennard, as she 
began to recover herself. “She feels so 
badly about your staying away from us all.” 

Louise promised with a sigh that she 
would go to see Rose the next day—a prom- 
ise that she kept with some misgivings as to 
what Rose might say to her altered looks. 

“T began to think you had forgotten all 
about us here,” said Rose, all her hard feel- 
ing dissipated the moment her sister ap- 
peared. “Jack and I have just been dis- 
cussing ways and means. We want to go 
away gipsying this summer, and we are 
afraid we can't afford it.” 

“It would be just the thing for you,” said 
Louise. ‘“‘ Where would you go?” 

** Jack is wild to go,” answered Rose, “ but 
I feel so perfectly contented and happy just 
as we are, that I shouldn’t feel very badly if 
we had to give it up.” 

“You always are contented and happy,” 
said Louise, almost enviously. ‘“ Why is it 
that you always are? From Gilbert down to 
you, things seem to come so easily. Even 
Harry took his disappointments quietly. But 
we second set of children are restless, ner- 
vous, never quite content with what we are, 
and never quite knowing what we want. I 
wonder why.” 

Rose shook her head and laughed. “I 
give it up,” she answered. “‘ It must be be- 
cause you are too introspective—always fret- 
Take life as it 
Jack says 


ting about your motives. 
comes, Dudu. It’s the only way. 
* Never cross a bridge till you come to it.’ ” 

“Good advice,” said Louise, shrugging 
her shoulders, ‘‘and like all good advice, so 
easy to take. Did you know I might go to 
New York by sea next month ?” 

“How lovely!” cried Rose. ‘Why by 
sea, though ?” 

“They seem to think I need a sea voyage. 
It will be a new sensation at least, and give 
me an appetite, perhaps. Frances says I 
don’t eat enough to keep mealive. Breadths 
of tropic shade may restore me to a love of 
roast beef’ 
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“ Well, Louise! to think that I should live 
to hear you talk about a new sensation!” 
exclaimed Rose in a sort of dismay. 

Louise lifted her great, weary eyes. “‘ You 
think it sounds affected? I don’t know but 
it does. I won’t say it again.” 

Rose looked at her earnestly and critical- 
ly, and was startled at the change in her. 
‘Louise, what is the matter?” she enquired 
anxiously. ‘ How thin you are. You look 
as if you would blow away.” 

“It is the spring,” answered her sister 
carelessly. “I shall grow stout again before 
long, you'll see.” 

“Oh ves, of course,” said Rose hopefully. 
“T remember you grew thin like this before 
you were married, and you got all your looks 
back again in two months.” 

“That’s the way it is going to be this 
said Louise, calmly, and kissed her 
sister good bye. ‘Don’t discuss my looks 
with mother and father, will you? Because 
I am all right, and they would get anxious 
for no reason. Remember.” 

Rose saw nothing unusual in the request 
beyond the fact that Louise was fanciful, 
and promised to say nothing about her be- 
yond the mention of her exceedingly wel- 
come visit, even to Jack. 

“ Because you may not even go East,” she 
said. ‘You rich people can go anywhere 
at a moment’s notice, and it often ends by 


time,” 


your staying just where you are.” 

Rose had meant to be playful, but her 
phrase, “ you rich people,” brought the ready 
blood into Louise’s face. 

‘*Whatever we may be,” she said in a 
voice from which, in spite of her efforts, the 
heartiness had suddenly died out, “we are 
going to this opera that has come up from 
South America, and you must come over 
some evening and stay all night at our house 
to hear it. 


quite good. 


People say it is going to be 
Think of my never having 
heard an opera !” 

“I’m in the same plight,” said Rose, un- 
concernedly, “but you are likely to feel it 
more than I.” 

‘ Because I am fonder of music than you ?” 
inquired Louise. 

Now the imputation of a lack of love for 
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music is what no mortal will endure calmly. 
Whether Shakespere’s enumeration of the 
crimes possible to a man that hath no music 
in himself is responsible for it or not, the 
being thus accused may have no more ear 
than a deaf adder, but he will protest that he 
adores it—‘‘ real music,” he means; “this 
noise that so-called musicians pretend to like 
isn’t music, it is only the fashion to call it 
so; music is melody.” So he goes on, ring- 
ing the changes on “ music” and “ melody,” 
until he has completely stultified himself, 
when he walks away, happy in the thought 
that he has confounded the musician—as he 
has, and the musician is confounding him 
under his breath. 

So Rose resented her sister’s question, 
though it was put in the most perfect good 
faith. 

““No, I don’t think you are,” she replied, 
quickly; “I mean because you live in a 
world where you are made to feel your inex- 
perience more than I.” 

Louise returned home not greatly soothed 
by her visit. Indeed, she was more per- 
turbed than the occasion demanded. A 
very slight jar was now enough to upset her 
equanimity, and while managing to control 
most outward manifestations of irritability, 
her inner self was in an almost perpetual 
state of turmoil. 

She started for her first opera with more 
excitement and anticipations of pleasure than 
she had felt for some time. The troupe was 
an unheralded one, made up of unknown 
names, coming from a South American and 
Mexican tour whence they had been driven 
by one of the numerous revolutions that are 
constantly taking place among those small 
but peppery states; but it had settled convic- 
tions of its own powers, and had determined 
with an obstinacy that no argument could 
shake, to open in “ Aida.” 

Louise and her party, made up of herself, 
Frances, Georgie Carolan, and Mr. Waring, 
entered their box in a state of expectancy of 
failure shared by the rest of the house, but 
Louise and Frances were to have their first 
idea of an opera, and the prospect put them 
both into a high good humor. 

The performance was a disappointment to 
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every one, inasmuch as it was a triumphant 
success. The voices were all fresh, at least, 
and some were more than good. A murmur 
of surprise ran round the audience, as the 
sweet, powerful, unforced notes of the best 
tenor many had ever heard, delighted them 
with “ Celeste Aida.” The house rose to a 
pitch of frenzy as the opera went on, and the 
cheers and cries of “ Brava” from the Italian 
fishermen and vegetable gardeners in the gal- 
lery encouraged the singers to do their best, 
while they took their praise with the naive 
pleasure of children. 

Louise became more and more enthralled. 
It was her first experience of the opera; un- 
der Georgie Carolan’s training she was be- 
coming a musical enthusiast; she knew the 
piano score well, which added ten-fold to 
her enjoyment of this work, in which Verdi, 
leaving behind the sugary trivialities of his 
earlier years, has vindicated his title to fame ; 
and it was a performance of musical even- 
ness, which satisfied even severe musical 
critics like her husband, who for all: his un- 
obtrusiveness of opinions was a judge of no 
small ability. He used to say, laughing, 
that music was one of the few things he knew 
much about, and he never, if he could help 
it, missed a concert or an opera. 

As the curtain was about to fall before the 
last act, her eyes chanced to fall on Eugene 
Fleming sitting below her box, looking trou- 
bled and worn. <A pang shot through her 
heart at the sight of him. He had been 
constantly in her thoughts from the begin- 
ning, and all through the wonderful duet in 
the third act just finished, where the slow 
river seems to lap through the music, and 
the African sun to lie hot and still on the 
tropical trees and flowers through the beguil- 
ing notes with which Aida tempts her lover 
to betray his country, Fleming’s face and form 
had seemed to take the place of Khadames. 
And there he sat. She turned away her eyes 
absently on the rest of the house, but pres- 
ently they strayed back again to his place. 
It was empty. 

A slight noise behind her made her turn, 
though she imagined it was only her husband 
coming in; but no, there stood Fleming in 
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the door of the box, looking at her pleading- 
ly, apologetically. She gave him a conven- 
tional greeting, repeated by Frances, and 
more warmly by Miss Carolan, who was 
glad to see him, happy in her enjoyment of 
the music, and anxious to discuss the merits 
of the performance with some one she had 
not seen, for the occupants of the box had 
exhausted their enthusiasm on each other. 

“Why have you treated me so badly to 
night, Miss Carolan ?” said Fleming, lightly, 
as he took a chair behind her. “I have put 
my opera glass out of focus turning it on you 
so persistently, and you never even looked 
my way.” 

Georgie smiled. She was not quick at rep- 
artee, and Eugene continued boldly, turn- 
ing to Louise: “Mrs. Waring is cruel to me, 
too. She not only won’t look at me, but she 
falls ill every time I call at her house.” 

* You see what a bad effect you have on 
me,” answered Louise, with a pale smile. “I 
am the one to complain.” 

“ Jesting aside,” said Fleming, seriously, 
“may I come to see you next week on a 
matter of business? It is of pressing impor- 
tance.” 

He looked so much in earnest that Lou- 
ise thought she could not be doing wrong to 
break through her resolution not to see him 
again, though the bound of pleasure that her 
heart gave as she consented made her hesi- 
tate, and almost wish to take back the word 
that permitted him to come. Then Mr. 
Waring came back and took the chair behind 
her, and the curtain went up on the last act. 

That ravishing last scene, where the lovers, 
dying together for each other’s sake in the 
black vault beneath the temple full of light 
and glowing color, seem to see heaven open- 
ing above them to the soft, penetrating 
chords of harps and shimmering tremolo of 
violins, in a very ecstasy of love and rapture 
of approaching immortality, fell with re- 
doubled force on Louise’s quivering nerves 
and tormented heart. She forgot everything, 
forgot that Mr. Waring was, according to 
his habit, resting his arm on the back of her 
chair, which generally caused her acute an- 
noyance, forgot herself and her surroundings, 
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absorbed in the illusion of the scene before 
her. Even Georgie Carolan, self-contained 
Georgie, trembled, and her eyes filled with 
tears. 


rhe soprano, not beautiful, not great, 


lacking all the accessories of dress, seemed 
to gain sudden inspiration from what she 


herself was singing. Her face became trans- 
figured, and an almost unearthly sweetness 
thrilled through her voice as she bade fare- 
well to earth. 

Khadames laid Aida gently on the ground. 
rhe curtain fell, the last dying notes of the 
orchestra became silence. And he had sat 
by her side and heard it with her—he with 
whom life could be all that she once dreamed 
it might be, whose simple presence content- 
ed her, without whom life was—what? She 
knew all that she had lost now, all that she 
had thrown away by weakly yielding to her 
mother’s arguments. She knew what was 
before her. 

Her overwrought nerves gave way. She 
had been at a high pitch of feeling for weeks; 
she had eaten scarcely anything for days ; 
and as they all rose to leave the box, she 
gasped heavily—all the air in the world 
seemed to be exhausted, and her head fell for 
ward against the railing of the box. Eugene 
sprang to her and lifted her, but Mr. Waring 
pushed him away and took her from him. 

“Stand aside,” he said, as he might have 
spoken to a servant. “Go and get some 
hartshorn and a glass of water, and be quick 
about it.” 

Eugene departed, while Frances undid 
her sister’s bonnet strings, with hands that 
shook so she could scarcely control them, 
and Miss Carolan fanned her hostess vigor- 
ously in the vain effort to restore her to con- 
sciousness. 

‘“T never knew her to faint before,” said 
Frances, in a voice of distressed surprise, as 
Eugene returned with the water and _ harts- 
horn, 

‘It’s nothing,” answered Mr. Waring, as 
he saturated Louise’s handkerchief in the 
water, and bathed her forehead with it as 
yently asa woman. ‘The theater is out- 
rageously close, and she is a little run down 
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with the spring weather. See, she is all right 


now.” 

Louise opened her eyes, and raised her 
head languidly. “Is Mr. Fleming there 
still?” she asked, letting it drop back again 
against her husband’s shoulder as Georgie 
continued to fan her, and Frances plied her 
with the salts. 

Fleming quietly stepped forward before 
any one answered. 

“T shall be ready to go presently,” she 
went on. “ Don’t wait for me. Marion, let 
Mr. Fleming see Miss Carolan and Frances 
home, and send back the carriage for me.” 

She took the salts from Frances, and in- 
sisted on her plan being carried out. When 
they were safely out of the box, she roused 
herself, and told her husband she could walk 
out of the theater perfectly well, and she 
wanted to be in the fresh air until the car- 
riage came back. He said nothing, but sup- 
ported her carefully as she moved siowly up 
and down under the deep night sky, and they 
drove home, still in silence. Frances was 
standing anxiously watching in the front door 
as they stopped, and she followed Louise to 
her room, eager to do something to help her. 

“Don’t Frances,” she said gently, though 
a little fretfully, as she sank on the lounge 
and closed her eyes. ‘“‘ Go to bed, and take 
care of yourself. I’m not sick. One would 
suppose nobody ever fainted: before. I shall 
be better as soon as I know you are com- 
fortable for the night. Now, go, there’s a 
good girl.” 

“ She’s right, Frances, she knows what she 
wants,” said Mr. Waring, as Frances looked 
at him appealingly, and she was obliged re- 
luctantly to shut herself out of Louise’s pres- 
ence. 

Louise still lay motionless on the lounge 
without opening her eyes, and Mr. Waring 
began to walk thoughtfully up and down the 
room. Presently, he stopped near her and 
looked down at her white face. 

“It’s all very well to make light of this 
before Frances,” he began. At the sound of 
his voice she started violently, and shivered 
as if with sudden cold. ‘ Because she is 
easily frightened,” he went on. “ But you’re 
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not a fainting woman, Louise, and I am in- 
clined to think that this is serious, and you 
had better see a doctor.” 

“T am not sick,” Louise repeated, with 
more energy than one would have thought 
possible in her exhausted voice. “I wish I 
were. I might die then.” 

““My poor girl,” said Mr. Waring, gently 
stroking away the short, damp hair from her 
forehead. “ When am I going to see you 
your own bright self again?” 

“Never! never again. I am too bad to 
be happy. You are too kind to me, Marion. 
Oh, if you only knew how wrong I was to 
marry you as I did, you would never forgive 
me.” 

“You told me there was no one else, and 
I believed you, my dear.” 

“T told you the truth, indeed I did, but it 
was just as wicked of me to let you marry 
me, all the same.” 

“ Now, don’t talk any more, and excite 
yourself,” said Mr. Waring, with quiet firm- 
ness, and a set look about the mouth that 
Louise had never seen there before. “ You 
are nervous and feverish, and you will look 
at things in a different light in the morning. 
This will all seem like a bad dream, and we 
shall neither of us remember it very clearly. 
Good-night, my child, and a pleasant night’s 
rest.” 

He slipped his arm under her shoulders, 
and with an affectitnate kiss on her passive 


lips, and anembrace that meant “IT shall not. 


let you go,” he left her alone. 
XVI. 


THE reflections of the night so worked 


upon Louise’s brain that morning found her 


in a more excited and restless state than she 
had ever been before. She did not go down 
to breakfast, though Georgie Carolan was her 
guest ; she felt that she could not speak to 
her husband again after last night, especially 
not with the resolution that had come to her 
with the gray dawn of the early May morn- 
ing. 

But she heard his voice outside her door 
asking for her, heard the maid say that Mrs. 


Waring was asleep, heard him leave a mes- 
sage for her that he should be at home early, 
and hoped to find her quite well again, and 
then the front door closed on him. Then 
came Frances’s farewell to Georgie, who was 
starting on her round of lessons, very sorry 
that she could not see Mrs. Waring. 

Louise stepped softly as she dressed for 
going out, so that Frances might not hear 
her, packed a little bag of necessaries, and 
then sat down to write a note to her hus- 
band. She thought for some minutes be- 
fore she put anything on paper. All his 
love and kindness came back to her, act by 
act; and her grief and trouble surged higher 
and higher. Finally she wrote hurriedly : 

** DEAR MARION: I have gone to father for a little 
while. Do not be anxious about me. 

* LouIse.” 

This she kissed and pinned on his cushion 
with shaking hands. She looked all about 
her room and his. It was her farewell. She 
never should see anything there again. 

She did not stop to think of what a strange 
thing she was doing in leaving Frances in 
his house, altogether ignorant of the step she 
was taking. She only feared that Frances 
would remonstrate with her, and she was in 
such a frantic state of agitation that every 
moment under that roof seemed to lessen 
her chances of escape. ‘The hour and a 
half that passed before she finally reached 
the familiar station in San Manuel seemed 
like days to her, and she sped up the road 
and flung open the door of her father’s house 
as if she were pursued by some invisible en- 
emy. 

Susy met her in the little hall, saying in her 
shrill voice, “*Nobody’s at home but father, 
Louise. Mother and Julia have just gone 
to see Rose a minute.” 

Louise pushed her away as if she had 
been a doll; and bursting into the room 
where her father sat writing, and locking the 
door behind her, she panted out, half wildly, 
“ Father, I have come home to you to stay.” 

The shocked look she saw in his face so- 
bered her partly. 

‘Louise, my poor child, what has brought 
you to this?” he exclaimed, taking her in 
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his arms, as if he would shield her from ev- 
erything in the shape of evil. 

“Father, I cannot endure my life any 
longer. I married my husband without lov- 
ing him. I even disliked him. And now I 
am seeing the consequences.” 

“Consequences?” repeated her father, 
greatly troubled. ‘ What do you mean? Is 
he unkind to you ?” 

“No, no. He is kindness itself, and that 
makes it worse. He is so indulgent, so 
thoughtful, that every hour I live only makes 
my ingratitude more monstrous ; and yet I 
cannot like him. I shudder away from him, 
and the knowledge of how I wronged him, 
marrying him as I did, degrades me in my 
own eyes.” 

“Louise, I never dreamed of this,” said 
her father, with mournful _ self-reproach. 
“What system of false reasoning did you go 
through, my child, to induce you to take 
such a step as marrying him, feeling as you 
did towards him ?” 

“T thought I ought,” faltered Louise. “I 
thought there would be more for the others 
if I were gone, and I could do so much in 
the way of making things more comfortable 
for you all, if I married him.” 

‘And was there no thought in your heart 
of your own added comfort, my child?” 
said Mr. Lennard searchingly, though gently. 

“Indeed, father, I am speaking the truth 
when I say no.” 

“ My poor, self-sacrificing little girl,” said 
her father tenderly, “ why did you think this 
over all alone? If you had talked with 
your mother or me, we could have shown 
you how unsafe such a basis was for an irrev- 
ocable step like marriage.” 

‘But, father, it is not irrevocable,” cried 
Louise wildly again. “I know that when 
he learns how unhappy he makes me, he will 
be generous enough to consent— ” 

“To what, Louise ?” interrupted her fath- 
er sadly. “My child, you are changed, in- 
deed, if you can think of such an act in 
connection with yourself. Louise, you are 
hiding something from me. You must tell 
me everything, if I am to help you.” 

She made no answer, only clung to him 
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more convulsively ; and, after waiting a mo- 
ment, he pursued more earnestly : 

“You would net be like this if you were 
simply indifferent to your husband. From 
all that you have ever told me of him in his 
relations to you, from your very confidence 
in his giving you back your freedom, his 
conduct towardse you could not excite this 
repulsion on your part, unless—” 

He stopped as Louise shrank back and 
covered her face with both hands, and his 
features altered. ‘‘God help you, Louise,” 
he said in a tone of infinite pity. ‘“ You 
have come to me in time.” 

“No one dreams of it but me,” she an- 
swered in a low voice. 

“Have you suspected your own feelings 
long? You are a woman now, Louise, not 
a girl any longer, and you know what tools 
you have been playing with. How long has 
it been going on?” He took both her 
hands gently as he spoke. 

‘“T have been afraid of myself for a long 
time,” she replied in a whisper, “but I was 
not quite sure until last night, and then I 
came straight to you. Oh, father,” she add- 
ed, her voice rising with her distress, “‘ he 
cannot force me back again to be his wife. 
It would be wicked of him to try. You will 
let me stay, will you not ?” 

“This villain that has led you away from 
your honor and duty—” began her father 
with white lips. 

“Ah!” gasped Louise, as if she had been 
struck a sudden blow. ‘ He has never said 
one word to me that all the world might not 
hear. He thinks of me simply as a friend. 
He has claims on me, as all the world knows. 
He has no idea that in being my friend he 
was growing into something more to me. 
No; I have the shame of knowing that I am 
the only one to blame. I have given away 
the dearest thing I have, the highest thing I 
owe my husband—given it away unasked.” 

She struggled with herself for a moment, 
then flung herself passionately on the floor 
before her father and buried her face on his 
shoulder. 

“ Does your husband suspect anything of 
this ?” 
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“ He will not listen to anything I try to 
say: I tried to tell him that I could not in 
honor remain bound to him, and he told me 
I was ‘ feverish,’” she said scornfully. 

“Louise, my darling child, it does not 
seem possible to me, even after all this, that 
a child of mine, and one loved and sheltered 
as you have been, can be called upon to go 
through the deep waters you are struggling 
in now. But—hear me out patiently, my 
child—I think it is your duty to go back to 
your husband.” 

“Father!” she protested, passionately, with 
He held her 
closely in his arms until the first strength 


a storm of tears and sobs. 


spent itself, and then said tenderly : 

“Try to listen to me, my child. I know 
it sounds hard and cruel to ask you to be 
reasonable, feeling as you do just now, but I 
think,—I trust,—I am right. You have no 
cause to leave the man you swore solemnly 
to cleave to till death. ‘Think what you will 
do if you persist in breaking that oath. You 
completely wreck the happiness of a man 
who only lives to make you happy, and ruin 
his home through no fault of his. You weak- 
en the marriage tie in the minds of all who 
know you. You encourage every girl who 
hears of you to take just such a step as you 
took, recklessly, from wrong motives, perhaps 
from sordid ones that did not enter your 
thoughts, and every girl who plunges into an 
ill-advised marriage, if matters do not turn 
out as she wishes, will be made as free as she 
was before, to marry again, and be liberated 
again, if she chooses. Shecan point to you 
as a precedent to make her passion her law, 
and she and you bring reproach on every 
suffering woman who seeks the law’s redress 
for genuine, unendurable abuse.” 

“Then you do believe that sometimes di- 
vorce must be?” said Louise, pronouncing 
the word with an effort. 

“Child, who can live in the world and not 
know that it must be sometimes? But for 
you—if you can believe that you are justified 
in this matter, what is to prevent you when 
you are free again from seeing this man 
that you think you love, from giving way to 
your feelings, from arguing that you are as 
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exempt in the eyes of the law from all ties, 
with a husband living, as you were before 
you hada husband? And the next step is 
another marriage, and what is that? It is 
nothing more or less than legalized sin ! ” 

“No, father! I could never bring myself 
to that!” cried Louise in horror. 

“Did you think this that you are contem- 
plating possible a month ago?” asked her 
father, quickly. ‘ We lean very easily to the 
side of our interests, my dear. 
to give us our own will are always powerful ; 
that is human nature. Don’t believe that I 
do not sympathize with you in this, every 
inch of the way ; but I know you are strong 
enough to do your duty, and I want you to 
do it.” 

“TI am not strong enough, father. Should 
I have come to you if I had been?” said 
Louise, brokenly. 

“T did not suppose you were, of yourself,” 
** But you have 
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answered her father, simply. 
been taught to rely on a power above you, a 
love that is with you through all your suffer- 
ing, a help that is never failing to aid you in 
doing right. You have not forgotten that, 
Louise ?” 

“Tt seems very far away, all dim and unat. 
tainable,” she murmured with a quivering sigh. 

** Louise, I am going to wound you again, 
but I think in the end you will thank me for 
it. Do you know why all this trouble has 
come to you?” 

She looked up quickly and inquiringly, 
and shook her head. 

“T am afraid it is because you have lived 
for yourself only, my poor little blinded girl. 
You have been given the responsibility of 
great wealth, and the influence that it brings, 
and you have devoted it all to the task of 
amusing yourself, of trying to make yourself, 
only yourself, happy. You have been living 
an idle, pleasure-seeking, empty-hearted life. 
You have claimed happiness as_a right, and 
you have found trouble instead. Think of 
the wretched people, the poor, the sick, the 
orphan children, the worse than orphan baby 
criminals in that city where you live. What 
have you done for them? Find your pleas- 
ure in working for other people, my darling, 
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Go to your 
He isa 


and so fulfill the law of Christ. 
husband for counsel and advice. 


large-hearted, open-handed man, but he has 


only money to give. You have abundant 
time, skillful hands, a kind heart, a good 
head. You are too young and too inexpe- 
rienced to take the lead; there are many 
older and wiser than you, for you to follow; 
but devote yourself to living for others, and 
the time will surely come when, if you do 
not find the romantic rapture you imagine 
now is the only thing that makes life worth 
living, you will find the reward of well doing 
in your own warmed and purified heart, with 
God’s help.” 

His daughter lay quite still in his arms, 
only now and then shaken from head to foot 
with great sobbing sighs. 

“ Life is so long,” she said, at last. 

* I know it is hard to live from day to day,” 
answered Mr. Lennard, all his heart going 
out to his child in her strife with herself. 
“The great crises we can bear with fortitude, 
but to narrow ourselves down to making each 
day complete in itself, getting through the 
day as best we can, never looking forward—I 
know it is not in human nature to live so. 
Well, then, my child, set yourself an object 
to look forward to—the time when you shall 
love the man to whom you owe your heart ; 
a man full of noble qualities, a man of genial 
nature, and one worthy of any woman’s love 
and respect; a man, my child, who cannot 
be appreciated by every woman, or by every 
man, either, because his good.traits are not 
paraded before the I knew some- 
thing of him before you married him, and 
since, | have learned more. I wish there 
were more men like him in the world, and 
fewer like that worthless Eugene Fleming, 
whose life has been a curse to all that ever 


world. 


knew him.” 

“ Father!” exclaimed Louise, sharply, as 
it in sudden pain. “What have you heard 

sainst him ?” 

Her tone betrayed to her father that Flem- 
ing was the man who had caught her fancy, 
but he would not let her see that he had dis- 

vered it, and he went on with the remark 

at he had intended to make. 
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“ He sacrifices everything and everybody 
to his own selfish ends. For instance, he 
borrowed quite a sum of money from Jack 
Percy the other day, and I have just learned 
that he has absolutely no means of paying it 
back. It was the money they had intended 
to use for their trip this summer, and they 
have been obliged to give itup. That’s only 
one example. A great many things about 
his life would be more convincing to a man 
than a woman, and this certainly is bad 
enough.” 

He was not sorry that he had the disclo- 
sure to make. He hoped that Louise’s love 
was mostly of the imagination, and that it 
would die a natural death after a little, if 
she could only be made to see how unwor- 
thy the object was, and to cease idealizing it. 

“TY will be guided by your judgment, fath- 
er,” she said, after a long silence. ‘ May I 
stay here tonight ?” 

‘*] should like to say yes, Louise, but I 
think it would be better for you to go home. 
It is easier to begin the new life without such 
a decided break in theold. God bless you, 
dear child.” 

Louise took her way back to the city in a 
numbed state. She wondered to find her- 
self so utterly devoid of feeling of any kind. 
As she opened the front door, she met Fran- 
ces in the hall, looking unusually bright and 
fresh. 

“Why, where have you been?” she 
asked. ‘Mr. Waring came up with the 
trotters at two o’clock to take you driving ; 
and finding you gone, took me with him in- 
stead. We have just come home.” 

“ Where is he?” inquired Louise, hastily. 

“He drove around to the stables. He 
will be right in. Where have you been ? 

“At San Manuel, with father,” she an- 
swered, flying up the staircase to her hus- 
band’s dressing room. He had not been in 
there, that was evident. There was the 
note, just as she had left it. She tore it into 
tiny fragments and crowded them into her 
purse, to be burned at her leisure, and then 
fell on her knees by the bedside in one 
great throb of inarticulate prayer. 

Helen Lake. 
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Tue only communication Caiifornia had 
in 1861 with the Eastern States, was either 
by steamer from San Francisco to Panama, 
then across to Aspinwall, and from there 
again by steamer to New York, or the more 
slow and tedious way by teams over the 
plains, or by sailing vessels around Cape 
Horn. It is well remembered by those who 
then lived on this coast with what pleasure 
the arrival of every steamer was hailed, when 
it brought the much looked for mail, and 
news from those loved ones whom we had 
left far away, to come and settle on this 
Western slope. Steamer news, as it ‘was 
called, was carried through the State as fast 
as possible, and was read and reread in every 
town, village and hamlet in the land. It can 
then be well imagined with what longing 
the arrival of this news was looked for, when 
important events were enacted in other 
parts of the world, but more so in our own 
country. 

During the presidential campaign preced- 
ing the election of Mr. Lincoln, rumors of 
discontent and possible secession of the 
Southern States had reached us with every 
mail, and opinions were vastly divided as to 
what the outcome of all this trouble would 
be. At last, the startling news came that 
Fort Sumter had been fired upon ; war had 
actually begun. I shall never forget the day 
when the news reached Shasta, where | then 
lived. Men hastened from all the outlying 
settlements, and the little town was soon 
filled with excited men, gathering here and 
there in small groups, discoursing with anx- 
ious faces the eventful news. 

The grave and most important question 
seemed to be, “ What effect will this have 
on the Pacific Coast? What will our State 
officials do?” Of course, the opinions ex- 
pressed, and the arguments used, were as 
far apart as the North is from the South, and 
generally leaned towards that side from 
which the parties hailed. The men from 
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the South hoped California would take sides 
with the South, and the Northern men want- 
ed to go right away and help to crush this 
rebellion. After a few days, each party be- 
came more calm, and:all concluded to await 
further developments. It was generally 
thought that the rebellion would be of short 
duration, and that perhaps Californians would 
have no chance to place their devotion to 
the Government on record. 

The call for volunteers by the United 
States authorities was made, and John G. 
Downey, who became governor through Mil- 
ton S. Latham’s election to the United States 
Senate, promptly issued the call. All over 
the State the loyal men organized, and soon 
the beating of drums was heard and the 
flying of flags was seen from Siskiyou to San 
Diego. Old Shasta was not behind. In 
different places of the county meetings were 
held, the roll was open for signatures, and 
ina few days enough had subscribed to form 
a full company. The question then arose, 
“Who shall be the captain?” We heard of 
a gentleman living in Horsetown, who had 
served during the Mexican War ; the writer 
of this was authorized to offer the command 
of the company to him, and secured Cap- 
tain West as our commander. 

On a certain day all the recruits came to 
Shasta, and went into a camp a little outside 
the town. The enthusiasm displayed by 
those who were willing to go and fight was 
taken up by the citizens in general, and 
they concluded to present to the Shasta 
Guard—for so the company was called—a 
silk flag, emblem of that union which was 
now threatened with dissolution, and for 
which they might be required to lay down 
their lives, if that would help to preserve 
the country. The young ladies took charge 
of the presentation ceremony, and right roy- 
ally did they carry out the programme. 
Shasta lies in a little valley in the mountains. 
The wide business street runs through the 
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middle of the town, and on the hills on eith- 
er side are the private dwellings of her in- 
habitants. A large platform was erected in 
the middle of the business street, and as 
soon as the sun had set, the guard, all dressed 
in black pants and dark blue woolen shirts, 
marched from their camp, and formed in a 
hollow square around the platform. ‘Then 
the young ladies, one for every State, dressed 
in white, with red and blue sashes, each head 
encircled by a small gilt band, surmounted 
by a silver star, led by a miss dressed as the 
goddess of liberty, bearing the silk flag, as- 
cended the platform, and after a short prayer 
by the minister, in a few well-chosen words 
presented the flag to Captain West, who, 
in the name of the company, accepted 
the banner as a trust from the citizens of 
Shasta. At the conclusion of the presenta- 
tion, the band and all voices joined in 
* America ””"—and if ever that anthem was 
sung, it was sung that night in Shasta. The 
heavens were as bright as only a night in Cal- 
ifornia can be ; on the platform stood the 
maidens who had come to bid God speed 
to the young men of Shasta; around the 
platform, surrounded by their relatives and 
friends, eighty-three men, willing to go where- 
ever their services might be needed ; on each 
side, the little town, where many of them 
had lived and toiled for years ; back of the 
town, the everlasting hflls. As the music of 
the hymn swelled upwards in the air, Bengal 
fires of red, white, and blue were started 
from different parts of the town ; anvils were 
thundering forth their salute, and what with 
the melody pouring forth, the strange lights 
bringing everything into plain view, the ban- 
ner waving overhead, a picture was presented 
that made an impression which has never 
been effaced from my memory during all 
The evening finished with 
a grand ball, and next morning we bade fare- 
Well to Shasta—to some a farewell forever. 

Instructions had been received that the 
company as soon as organized should report 
for duty at Sacramento ; so we marched from 
Shasta to Red Bluff, and from there were 
towed in a barge by the regular steamer down 
the Sacramento River. At a great many 
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stopping places, the company was received 
with a good deal of patriotic enthusiasm, but 
at others, where the sympathy was with the 
South, sullen faces greeted us ; and when the 
steamer was again fairly on her way, the then 
familiar song, “I wish I was in Dixie,” came 
floating over the waters, When we arrived 
at Sacramento, we were assigned to the 4th 
Infantry Regiment, commanded by Colonel 
Judah, who afterwards made a good record 
as brigadier-general in the East. 

The headquarters of the regiment were at 
Auburn, and to that flourishing little place 
we took up our march. Upon arriving 
there, soldier life began in earnest, which to 
most of us, with the necessary drills, pa- 
rades, and guard duties, soon became monot- 
onous, and did not give us variety enough. 
To relieve this every day, hum-drum life, the 
boys every now and then would play some 
pranks on the inhabitants and traders of Au- 
burn. Going out at night, and returning in 
the early morning with a bag full of chick- 
ens, which had not been purchased at the 
poultry stall, was nothing unusual; and as 
the season advanced and Christmas drew 
near, turkey became also in general demand. 
One night a party of foragers started out to 
obtain this luxury, and visited a neighboring 
turkey roost. As ill-luck would have it, a 
favorite peacock had that night ascended the 
perch ; in the darkness, peacock and turkey 
looked all alike, and among the trophies 
brought to camp that morning was a poor 
defunct peacock. This depredation raised 
a great rumpus, the more so as the owner of 
that bird had been very kind to the men. 
The Colonel ordered a strict search to be 
made in every tent, but, strange to say, no 
sign of the peacock—no, not even a single 
feather—was discovered, andethe camp was 
declared innocent. 

The winter of ’61 to’62 was one of the 
hardest California has ever seen. It began 
to rain early in the season, and kept on until 
half the country was under water. To live 
in a tent, with straw for bedding, even in an 
ordinary rain-storm, is not very inviting ; but 
when for days, weeks, and months the heav- 
enly dews keep on descending, it is easy to 
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picture before the mind’s eye what a nice, 
comfortable place a tent gets to be. The 
roads at last got so bad that it became neces- 
sary to move the troops, as there was not 
enough food for man or beast, and hardly 
any could reach us; so we were ordered to 
march to Folson, and from there partly by 
railroad and partly by steamer move to Camp 
Union at Sutterville, near Sacramento—for 
alas, in Sacramento itself, there was not a 
dry place for acamp, The city was mostly 
under water. I greatly admired the spirit of 
the people who, with such an outlook, re- 
mained and made the best of their misfor- 
tune. Few that saw Sacramento that win- 
ter, would have thought that the beautiful 
city of today could have been erected out of 
such devastation. The streets were under 
water, the houses, gardens, and in a great 
many cases most of the furniture in ruins; but 
in spite of all that, the people did not lose 
heart, but made the most of what there was 
left; kept house on the upper floors; and 
when the rain ceased and the sun again shone 
forth, it was a novel sight to see the many gai- 
ly painted boats move from house to house, 
here to transact business, there to make 
friendly calls; and on a moonlight night 
it was really picturesque to see these boats, 
a great many with music on board, and illum- 
inated with colored lanterns, floating over the 
still water, or darting here and there under 
the shadows of the houses, and moving swift- 
ly over the inland sea beyond the levees, re- 
minding one more of a night in Venice than 
of one in the capital of California. 

Our camp at Sutterville was on rising 
ground with a loose, sandy soil. The many 
weeks of rain had so softened the ground 
that the ordinary tent pins would not hold; 
we had to make them four, five, and even 
six feet long, and then it was nothing unus- 
ual to see a whole row of Sibley tents blown 
down in the night, and in the morning the 
men crawling out of them on their hands 
and knees when reveille was sounded. 

We had now been almost eight months in 
the service. Colonel Judah, being an officer 
of the regular army, had been ordered East 
into active service, and an officer had taken 
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his place in whom the men had not the same 
confidence. ‘This inactive camp-life was not 
what they had enlisted for. They became 
restless, and wanted to take part in the drama 
that was then enacted on the battle-fields in 
the Eastern States. No paymaster had 
made his appearance during all this time, 
and although with a number finances were 
getting very low, the men were ready to give 
up all to have a change. Meetings were 
held, and al! agreed that if the Government 
would send us East,each man, commissioned 
or enlisted, would forfeit his eight months’ 
pay. A letter to that effect was addressed 
to General Wright, then commanding the 
department. ‘The letter was returned, with 
the answer that the men did not know what 
they were asking; that their services were far 
more needed here than at the East; and 
subsequent events proved that this was true, 
for strong efforts were made to have the Pa- 
cific States either declare for the South, or 
form an independent republic. 

At last, the long looked for paymaster ar- 
rived. I shall never forget the morning after 
Uncle Sam had for the first time opened his’ 
purse to us. The boys, having been wet out- 
side so long, took this opportunity to get a 
wetting inside. It looked as if a hard battle 
had been fought; for more than a mile 
around the camp there could have been seen 
those who had fallen dead-drunk, the victims 
of General Alcohol. But this was soon 
over, and all received the order to break 
camp with a good deal of pleasure. Some 
companies were ordered one way, and some 
the other. The headquarters, to which I 
was attached, went za San Pedro, now 
called Wilmington, on the southern coast, to 
Camp Latham in Los Angeles County. 

We went by boat to San Francisco, and 
from there by sea in the old steamer “ Sena- 
tor.” I believe this steamer was one of the 
first that came to this Coast, and ran for a 
long time on the river to Sacramento ; I have 
heard it said that the “ Senator” and her sis- 
ter. boat, the ‘New World,” had earned 
their weight in gold in the earlier days of 
California. From San Pedro we marched 
inland about eighteen miles, to a lovely spot 
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where the camp was established ; a small, 
clear creek ran on one side, its banks lined 
with majestic trees, whose branches afforded 
ample shade in the heat of the day. Within 
about two miles washed the mighty Pacific, 
whose billows, beating on the sandy beach, 
could be heard in the stillness of the night. 
After the disagreeable winter we had spent, 
this place seemed like a perfect heaven to 
us; but, alas, we were soon reminded that, 
although we were within a few miles of ‘ The 
City of Angels,” Paradise was a long way off, 
for we soon found a tormentor that gave us 
many a sleepless night—the sandy soil was 
literally full of fleas. It may be taken for 
exaggeration, but is nevertheless true, that 
when walking near the corral in the heat of 
the day, our light blue pants became covered 
with these little pests, until they were almost 
black to the knees. The only way that we 
could account for this was there were a great 
many ground squirrels, most of which had 
their underground mansions near the corral, 
where grain was plenty. We had to resort 
to different devices to gain a night’s rest ; the 
most effective was to leave one blanket on 
the bed and the other hanging outside the 
tent; then just before turning in, roll the one 
from the bed together and throw it outside 
the tent, wrap up in the other, which was 
then clear of the fleas, and goto sleep. Be- 
fore a new set could come to the attack, 
the night was far advanced, and we were 
that much ahead in sleep. 

Our colonel, although not opposed to in- 
dulging now and then in a glass of Old Com- 
missary himself, wanted the men to be pat- 
terns of sobriety ; how hard such a task is 
to accomplish, all those who have had sol- 
to manage, know full well. Orders 
were issued that no intoxicating liquors 
should be sold within three miles of the flag- 
staff,and all the men were compelled to leave 
or enter the camp by the guard-tent. This 
was all very well fora while, but after a time, 
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every now and then, one of the men became 
very much the worse for the moving spirit, 
and it was well known that drink was plenty 
tor all who desired to indulge. ‘The colonel 
was furious ; the guard was increased, a sen- 
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tinel was posted every few steps, no one was 
permitted to leave the camp ; still no reform. 
The report came to headquarters, ‘‘ More 
men drunk than ever.” Here was a poser ! 
How did they get the whisky? At last, the 
mystery was solved. The fruit dealers were 
permitted, after being searched, to enter the 
lines and sell to the men. One morning 
the officer of the guard wanted to purchase 
a melon, and picked out one lying near the 
front part of the wagon. The peddler did 
not want to sell that particular melon ; said 
it was not the right kind, was not fine enough 
for an officer, and offered one much larger 
for less money. But the officer had takena 
fancy to that melon, and no other would do; 
so he bought it and took it to his tent. 
When it was cut, the cat was out of the bag. 
The melon had been tapped, and about a 
quart of aguardiente, the vilest of all drinks, 
poured into it. Care was taken that no more 
fruit of that peculiar kind came into camp, 
and the guard tent was after that empty of 
the disciples of Bacchus. 

Let it not be understood that our men 
were more addicted to drink than the gen- 
erality of men. On the contrary, the major- 
ity of them were men of a high standard of 
morality ; but there were then, and always 
will be, in every large body of men, and es- 
pecially in the army, a few, that, although 
good men in every other respect, will take 
too much whenever the opportuuity affords ; 
and camp life will make a man contract bad 
habits sooner than any thing else I know of. 
There are too many hours of idleness, and 
“Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to co.” 

The southern counties were then full of 
rebel sympathizers; and as the news from 
the seat of war was dark and gloomy, these 
men became very hostile and bold in their ex- 
pressions. <A few of the ringleaders were at 
last arrested and sent to Alcatraz, and strict 
watch kept that no organizations were ef- 
fected that might become troublesome. 
Most of the natives were loyal to the govern- 
ment, and in every way tried to make our 
stay among them as pleasant as possible, es- 
pecially the dark-eyed seforitas, who cast 
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loving glances at the soldier boys; and I 
think that some of the men found their affin- 
ities in that country, and afterwards settled 
there. 

The natives had some customs that must 
have dated back long before California be- 
came annexed to the United States. I wit- 
nessed one that seemed to me revolting at 
first, but which I afterwards looked upon as 
sublime. A few of us received one evening 
an invitation to attend a fandango. When 
we entered the room, the festivities were al- 
ready at their height ; the seforitas with their 
campafieros were whirling in a fantastic 
dance, following in graceful movements the 
music produced by a violin and two guitars. 
Among those who seemed to enjoy them- 
selves the most, was a young woman of quite 
prepossessing appearance ; she seemed to 
give herself entirely up to the pleasures of 
the evening, and not a shade of sorrow was 
visible on her handsome countenance. Af- 
ter gazing for a time on the scene before me, 
I was attracted by a small, white covered ta- 
ble in the corner of the room, on which stood 
several burning candles, and what from a dis- 
tance looked to me like a dressed wax doll. 
I could not imagine what purpose this dis- 
play could have in that room, and in order 
to have a closer inspection, I managed to get 
as near as possible. I was astounded and 
horrified to find, that what I had taken fora 
wax doll, was the body of a beautiful little 
baby. It was clothed in a dress of the fin- 
est lace, the feet incased in light blue satin 
shoes, on its brow a wreath of flowers, and 
in the tiny hands, folded over the heart that 
was still in death, a small crucifix; it seemed 
to have a smile upon its lips, and looked 
more like a sleeping angel than the remains 
of mortal clay. I could not believe my eyes, 
but touching the cold face left no question 
As soon as | could, I left and 
The next morning, I 


in my mind. 
returned to my tent. 
made inquiry of a gentleman who had lived 
for a long time in that part of the country, 
and he explained this strange custom to me 


thus: It is presumed that an infant is with- 


out sin, and that these sinless infants are 
touched by the finger of death, and called to 
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become angels in the immediate presence, 
and around the throne of God. Therefore, 
when one of these little innocents is taken, 
the family consider it a special mark of dis- 
tinction that they should be considered wor- 
thy to have one of their offspring called by 
the Most High to his personal service ; they 
hold that if it is considered a high honor if 
a crowned head takes the child of a com- 
moner to be a page to him, how much more 
honor and cause for rejoicing should they 
have, to have their little one near the King 
of kings. So they have festivities instead of 
mourning, and the young woman that I saw 
the night before, so overflowing with pleas- 
ure and mirth, was the mother of the dead 
child in the corner of the room. 

Indolence was the besetting sin in that 
country. I have seen in some instances 
ranches with large bands of cattle, among 
which were many fine milch cows, running 
within easy reach of the house, and at the 
same time not a pint of milk nor a pound of 
butter did they have. When they wanted 
meat, they drove in a steer, butchered it on 
the ground, hung part of it ina tree to be 
used as required, and jerked the rest by cut- 
ting the meat into long narrow strips, dipping 
them into a solution of salt and water, and 
then hanging or spreading them out in the 
sun to dry. 

A little distance from the camp was a field 
of which the scorpions and tarantulas seem- 
ed to have full possession; it was an easy 
matter to take a shovel and dig out a half 
dozen or so of these little beauties in a very 
short time. When faced with each other, 
they would fight to the bitter end. ‘The scor- 
pion would run at the tarantula with light- 
ning speed, throw his tail over his head, and 
strike with the sharp poisonous end where- 
everhe could. ‘The tarantula would receive 
the attack by rising on the hind legs, and try- 
ing to grasp the enemy in his fangs. Did he 
succeed, good bye to Mr. Scorpion, for the 
powerful jaws crushed through the hard body 
of the scorpion like a piece of dough. Both 
animals are very poisonous in this part of the 
country, and we were very fortunate that not 
one of our men was stung or bitten. A tar- 
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antula is about as ugly looking an insect as 
any one wants to see, but of great interest 
when one stops to examine him. ‘Their 
houses are a wonder of mechanism—a tube 
made out of earth, about five inches long 
and one anda half inches in diameter, closed 
with a little door which moves on its hin- 
ges as accurately as any door made by hu- 
man hands. When Mr. and Mrs. T. are out, 
the door is left open to air the apartments; 
but when they are at home it is carefully 
closed, so that the peace of the household is 
not disturbed by intrusive callers. 

When General Fremont came to Califor- 
nia, he purchased for use on the long, sandy 
plains, a herd ofcamels. ‘These animals had 
remained as pensioners to Uncle Sam all this 
time, and we found them a part of the mov- 
able property of the quartermasters’ depart- 
ment when we arrived at the post. We 
could make no earthly use of them, and they 
were a perfect nuisance and constant trouble. 
We tried them for packing purposes, but 
they would lie down, and no amount of whip- 
ping or coaxing could make them get up. 
They would break out of their corral and 
run away, and the first thing we would hear, 
they were miles away, committing depreda- 
tions in the gardens and corn fields of the 
farmers. Now and then one would disap- 
pear altogether, but as there was also an oc- 
casional increase in the family, we could al- 
ways report the full number. The only pay- 
ment they made for their care.and feed, was 
their milk, which, for lack of something 
better, was very acceptable. They were at 
last sold at public auction, and I think that 
in later years I recognized my old friends at 
Woodward’s Gardens; and they must have 
also recognized me, for I thought I saw them 
wink at me with the left eye, as much as to 
“What a good time we used to have 


say: 
together !’ 

In the fall of 1862, Camp Latham was 
broken up, the troops moved to Camp 
Drum, near Wilmington, and the headquar- 
ters of the regiment were transferred to Be- 
nicia. Benicia Barracks had been erected 
many years before that by the regular troops. 

The post is about half a mile from the lit- 
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tle town, and overlooks the Straits of Car- 
quinez, through which the Sacramento Riv- 
er empties into the Bay. It will be remem- 
bered that Benicia was at one time the seat 
of the State Government, and it is said that 
had it not been for the greediness of the land 
owners in asking fabulous prices for their 
land, a large city would have been built at 
this place. Near the barracks and close to 
the water are the United States arsenal 
buildings ; between those and the town were 
at that time the repair shops of the Panama 
Steamship Company. One or two of their 
steamers lay almost all the time at anchor 
in the stream. . 

I have mentioned before that the news 
from the East made the Southern sympathi- 
zers very bold, and treasonable expressions 
became more frequent every day. At this time 
it was rumored, and it looked as if there was 
truth in the rumor, that an attempt would be 
made to make California one of the stages 
upon which the bloody acts of war should 
be enacted. The plan was to seize by force 
the barracks and arsenal, at the same time 
capture the works of the Steamship Com- 
pany, equip their steamers, run them down 
the bay to the southern part of San Francis- 
co, where the city had no protection, and 
make such demands as might seem best and 
most profitable. That these reports had some 
foundation, was shown by the precaution 
the officers in charge of the arsenal and bar- 
racks took. The entries to the arsenal build- 
ing were guarded from the inside by two can- 
non loaded heavily with grape shot; the 
doors were all locked at sundown, and the 
guards in the building ordered to shoot any 
man crossing a certain line after dark; the 
sentries at the barracks were doubled, and 
at night mounted men kept watch over the 
different approaches. Whether these pre- 
cautions prevented the outbreak, or whether 
all the rumors were gotten up in the interest 
of the army contractors, who desired to keep 
the troops here, is an open question. At all 
events, we had no opportunity to show our 
courage, except that one dark night one of 
the sentinels thought he saw a body of men 
approaching ; before he was certain of his 
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game, he fired his gun, the long roll woke us 
from our peacefnl slumbers, and I think for 
greenhorns that we answered the call very 
promptly ; only it would not have looked well 
to inspect us with a calcium light, for it was 
"a decidedly undress parade. 

We were a great deal annoyed by pigs be- 
longing to the outlying farmers. ‘They made 
their appearance on the parade ground at 
guard mount and dress parade, and inter- 
fered seriously with the military movements 
of the men and the equilibrium of the offi- 
cers, when they desired to look the most be- 
witching in the eyes of the assembled ladies. 
The Colonel, after warning the owners, gave 
orders to shoot every pig that came inside 
the lines. After this order had been carried 
out once or twice, fresh pork became scarce. 
The grunters were penned up. But the 
boys had grown fond of that kind of diet, 
and this precaution on the part of the farm- 
ers did not suit them; so, to overcome the 
difficulty, they used to take a haversack full 
of bread, make their way to the pigs’ domi- 
cile, loosen the door or one of the boards, 
then walk back to camp, dropping every few 
steps a piece of bread, right up to and with- 
in the lines; soon the melodious sound of 
the approaching and 
would be heard ; if he crossed the forbidden 
line, bang went the gun, and pork chops and 
roast pig were again on the bill of fare of the 
They claimed that they nev- 
er played this on a Union hog—how true, I 
I know that in 


unsuspecting swine 


soldiers’ mess. 


leave the owners to answer. 
a number of cases the boys, after having had 
their fun, went and paid more than the 
actual value of the pig that had died for his 
country’s good. 

Our stay at Benicia was very pleasant ; it 
was the only place where we had been in 
comfortable quarters, and when in the spring 
of 1863 we were again ordered to Wilming- 
ton, we left the post with a good many re- 
grets and wishes for our speedy return. 

The day after my arrival at Wilmington, 
I witnessed one of the most distressing ac- 
cidents that has ever taken place on this 
coast. The water in the bay was so shallow 


that the steamer had to anchor about three 
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or four miles from the wharf; and to land 
the passengers, baggage, and mail, a small 
steamer called the ** Ada Hancock ” was em- 
ployed. On her return trip to take the San 
Francisco bound passengers to the “ Sena- 
tor,” when about a mile from the wharf, she 
exploded. A few fellow soldiers and I had 
walked down from ¢amp to take a sail on 
the little steamer, as was often done by those 
stationed at the post. ‘The wind, however, 
was blowing rather cold, and we concluded 
not to go, and turned to go back to camp. 
Hardly had we reached the middle of the 
wharf when we heard a sharp report, and 
quickly turning, we saw human bodies and 
debris flying in the air. The next moment 
all was still; but in that short moment more 
than twenty human beings had been hurled 
into eternity. But an instant before they 
were full of life, each one with some expecta- 
tions from his contemplated voyage, each 
one with some cherished hope for the fu- 
ture, and no thought of death; and there 
I stood alive and well, who, but for a little 
chilly wind, would have been among them. 
Every available craft manned, and 
hastened to the point of disaster, and soon 
the wounded and dead were brought ashore. 
As a great many of the dead were stran- 
gers, it was necessary to examine the bodies, 
and make record of letters and articles 
found on them, so that relatives and friends 
might afterwards claim them. ‘This unpleas- 
ant duty fell upon me, in company with oth- 
One poor fellow seemed as if he had 
fallen asleep ; even his clothing showed not 
the slightest mark of disturbance, except a 
new pair of pegged boots, from which the 
soles and heels were completely blown off. 
But the rest were ghastly to behold and pain- 
ful to remember. 

‘Two companies of our regiment were or- 
dered to proceed and occupy Fort Moyave, 


was 


ers. 


on the Colorado River; and as a good deal 
of new work had to be done, the regimental 
quartermaster, commissary, and quartermas- 
ter sergeants were ordered to accompany the 
expedition. Water being very scarce on the 
road, the troops were sent a few days ahead, 
and we followed with wagons, mules, horses, 
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and asmall escort. Itis a long, weary march 
of about three hundred miles, first passing 
by the city of Los Angeles, which at that 
time was just coming into prominence as a 
place of resort for invalids. Most of the 
houses were of adobe, with wide verandas ; 
vis, and the old church, with a set of bells 


quaint appearance. Most of the inhabitants 
were of Mexican descent, and with their gay 
apparel, mounted on their finely equipped 
horses, lent a romantic appearance to the 
otherwise slovenly looking town. From Los 
Angeles a good road leads past El Monte 
to the Cucamonga Ranch, where we made 
camp for the night. At that time the Cuca- 
monga wine had already obtained, as a Cal- 
ifornia production, quite a name. I think 
it was from this ranch that the first Califor- 
nia wine was produced. From Cucamonga 
the road led through the Cajon Pass to Lane’s 
Station, and then to the Point of Rocks. 
\bout four miles before we reached that 
station, I met with what might have proveda 
very serious accident, but again the hand of 
Providence seemed to protect me. The road 
fairly swarmed with rabbits, and we had great 
sport all the morning shooting at them. I 
had dropped behind to fix my saddle girth, 
and just after I had again mounted, a saucy 
little long ear was sitting on his haunches, 
looking at me with his bright eyes, that 
seemed to say, “ Who are you, and what are 
you doing here?” I could not resist the 
temptation to answer him with a shot from 
my Colt’s revolver ; I raised my arm to take 
aim, when a rattlesnake sprung his rattle just 
in front, my horse took fright, turned quick- 
ly to the left, my right arm with the cocked 
pistol was forced to my side, off went the 
shot, and to this day the bullet is safely 
lodged in my right foot. It is and will re- 
main a mystery, how I escaped breaking any 
bones; but after a careful examination, I 
found that I had only a very painful flesh 
wound. This necessitated my traveling in 
one of the wagons the rest of the trip, which 
over a rough road, with the sun pouring 
down at about 120 degrees, was not a holi- 
day journey by any means, as those who 
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have traveled in an army wagon will fully 
understand. 

Our next resting place was marked on our 
route-map Fish Pond. Here, we thought, 
from the name of the place, we might have a 
change of diet. But we were doomed to dis- 
appointment, for the closest examination 
could not discover even the scale of one of 
the smallest specimens of the finny tribe — 
in fact, there was no pond at all, and hardly 
water enough for ourselves and our animals 
to drink. Our next day’s journey brought 
us to Camp Cady. Here, years before, the 
regular troops had a fight with the Indians, 
who were then making this overland route 
unsafe ; and for protection of the troops a 
small fort of adobe was built, which was still 
in a good state of preservation. From Camp 
Cady, about eighteen miles brought us to the 
Caves, called so after several small caves in 
the surrounding rocks. Up to, and a few 
miles beyond Camp Cady, the road traveled 
was quite respectable, and the grass, wood, 
and water—what there was of it—good ; but 
now all this changed. In place of cotton- 
woods and willows, we found different kinds 
of cactus, some of which grew to very large 
proportions. The grass was what ts called 
salt grass, and the water so impregnated with 
alkali that it resembled thecolor of strong tea. 
In some places there was nothing but sand, 
with here and there a scrub mesquite bush. 
Horned toads and lizards were the only living 
animals, and desolation reigned wherever the 
eye rested. ‘The following year two men es- 
tablished a small station here for the purpose 
of giving accommodations to those who 
might pass that way, attracted by the devel- 
opments made in the mining districts of Ari- 
zona. They deserved prosperity for their 
courage and energy, but in place of that met 
with a violent death ; a band of hostile In- 
dians attacked their little hut and killed them 
both, afterwards stealing everything that was 
worth taking. A party of prospectors, pass- 
ing that way the next day, found the muti- 
lated bodies, which they gave decent burial, 
and there they now sleep. 

Twenty miles more brought us to Soda 


Springs. This place is the last station be- 
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fore setting out for the longest stretch with- 
out water on this route. Out of a little hill 
of almost pure white quartz pours a large, 
warm spring. ‘The water is as clear as crys- 
tal, but very disagreeable to the taste, as if 
mixed with sal soda and other salts. It must 
possess excellent medical properties, for as 
we had to make our next march by night, we 
rested for a day, and during this day I kept 
bathing my much swollen wounded leg, and 
with wonder/ul effect. It removed almost 
all the swelling and pain, and from that time 
on I had no difficulty in traveling. My re- 
membrance of this place is two-fqid : first, 
from the relief it gave me on this trip ; and 
then, again, from an event which happened 
the next year, when again I passed over the 
same road. At that time, we were only 
three, all well mounted. We reached Soda 
Lake late in the afternoon, unsaddled our 
horses, and allowed them, with their lariats 
loosely trailing on the ground, to roam at 
their will. After our supper of jerked beef 
and panola, we looked for our animals, but 
they were nowhere to be seen. A,close ex- 
amination showed they had made back tracks 
to find better feed than there was to be found 
at Soda Lake. As night was fast coming on, 
there was nothing left but to await the dawn- 
ing of the coming morn, and then go and 
findthem. We drew lots who should go and 
who should stay. Mine was to stay, and 
guard the saddles and other effects. My two 
companions made an early start, and I re- 
mained alone in that vast wilderness. When 
I look back and think of those thirty-six 
hours that I spent there, I can better under- 
stand that when God created the world, he 
decreed that it was not goed for man to be 
alone. I do not wonder that men, when put 
in solitary confinement, have been found to 
lose their reason. I would not spend anoth- 
er such thirty-six hours for a good deal. All 
nature was still—so still that at last it became 
sO oppressive that even a hostile Indian 
would have been a welcome visitor. About 
noon the second day, a crow came flying 
across the lake, and hovered over me, per- 
haps wondering if I was, or soon would be, 
for him. Not being quite 


a sweet morsel 
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satisfied, he passed on away in the distance, 
and was lost to sight. About an hour later 
a coyote came trotting around the little hill, 
stopped within a few feet of me, and surveyed 
me with his bright, hungry-looking eyes. I 
did not dare to fire at him, for fear that the 
report would bring the Indians down on me, 
who, no doubt, would have left me more ac- 
ceptable to both crow and coyote than I then 
was. Deeming me not worthy of his farther 
consideration, he also slowly marched off, 
and disappeared from view. Never in after 
life has a sound—no, not even sweet words 
from loving lips—been half so pleasant to 
my ear, as the return of my fellows in the 
evening of the second day with our animals, 
and the exchange of our experience of the 
last thirty-six hours by the cheerful camp- 
fire. 

To return to my first visit. After the day 
of rest, we started in the afternoon on our 
march to Marl Springs, about thirty-five miles 
from Soda Lake. ‘The road, directly after 
leaving camp, runs across the bed of a dry 
lake about ten miles wide, perfectly level and 
as white as snow, from being covered with 
dry alkali, which must have impregnated the 
water before it disappeared from the surface. 
As we rode along, this dry alkali rose in fine 
dust, which soon penetrated our eyes, ears, 
and nostrils, and by the time we had crossed 
the lake, we would have given anything for 
a good wash and a cool drink of water; 
but we had twenty-five miles more through 
deep sand before we reached our next stop- 
ping place, which we did early the next morn- 
ing. Marl Springs looked like an oasis in 
the desert. ‘The water and feed, though far 
from being perfect, were much better than 
any we had had for days. In several places, 
little groups of large mesquite trees relieved 
the monotony of the surrounding country. 
In one of these little groves, and under one 
of these mesquite trees, is the, lonely grave 
of a young man, who came to the coast full 
of hope and ambition I met him at Fort 
Mojave on his way to San Francisco. _ I was 
going that way myself in a few days ; he was 
ill, and anxious to get to the city for medical 
treatment, and though I asked him to stay 
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until I was ready, his desire to go on was so 
great that he started with his companion and 
team. Our mail rider brought us the sad 
news that at Marl Springs he died, and was 
buried there; when I reached the place a 
few days later and looked for his grave, I 
found that the coyotes had scratched the 
body out of the ground, and nothing but the 
clean white bones were left of what buta few 
days before was full of life, of him whose 
warm hand I held in mine when wishing him 
good bye and God speed on his journey. We 
replaced in the grave what remains there 
were, heaped heavy stones on top, and trust 
that there they remained, and rest as peace- 
fully as if a marble monument covered and 
marked the spot. 

From Marl Springs to Rock Springs is but 
a short day’s drive. The country still had 
that tropical aspect, with what we called bay- 
onet trees, which I believe are now much 
used to make a common kind of paper. From 
Rock Springs to Pah-Ute Hill is an easy, up- 
hill grade, but from the top of the hill to Pah- 
Ute Springs is a very steep descent, which 
requires skillful driving to make it in safety. 
This part of the country must have witnessed 
immense volcanic upheavals ; the mountains 
appear to be extinct craters, and large and 
small rocks, perforated and looking like pum- 
ice stone, lie scattered over the ground in 
Pah-Ute Springs is a pleas- 
ant camping place; its water, pure and 
sweet, comes rippling down a canon, refresh- 
ing by its sound and coolness the weary trav- 
eler, all the more that he has been having so 
much that could hardly deserve the name of 
water. 

About eight miles more brought us to the 
top of a hill, from which we beheld the val- 
ley of the Rio Colorado, or Red River. It 
looked pretty indeed from that distance ; the 
Water was sparkling and glittering in the 
morning sun; but it proved to be very de- 
ceptive, for we found that Rio Colorado was 
no misnomer, the water being so muddy that 
it required a great deal of filtering to make it 
drinkable. A drive of two hours brought 
us to Beaver Lake, a mile from the river ; 
here we saw the first Indians, who had come 


every direction. 
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to meet the new arrivals, and get the first 
chance to beg whatever was beggable — 
which included all that we had, from a mule 
to a piece of tobacco. We soon arrived at 
the ferry, and thence to what was called Fort 
Mojave. The word fort up to that time im- 
plied to me a fortification, something that 
would shield or protect : fancy then my dis- 
appointment, and likewise shame at my ig- 
norance, for here a fort was nothing more 
than afew miserable shanties, built by plac- 
ing cottonwood logs upright in a trench, then 
filled in between with pieces of wood and 
mud, a roof composed of brush, tules, and 
mud. Openings were left for doors and win- 
dows, but no doors or windows to put in. 
The floor was also of mud, and when it rained 
or blew, it was more pleasant to go into the 
open air than to stay in the house, for in 
the first case we escaped the mud-bath that 
came from the roof, and in the second, the 
draught through the holes. There was no 
stockade, not even a fence to keep any one 
at a distance. ‘This was Fort Mojave in the 
“year of our Lord” 1863, and my abode for 


_about two years 


Our immediate neighbors and the tribe we 
had to look after the most were the Mojaves, 
but we had also the Pah-Utes, Chimoravas, 
Hualapies and other Indians to watch, and 
see that peace was preserved on the frontier. 
Our life at the post was rather a hard one. 
All our supplies came by way of Fort Yuma, 
from which place they were brought by steam- 
er. The river at certain seasons of the year 
is very low, and a trip from Yuma takes al- 
ways a long time. One month it was excep- 
tionally rough. Our commissary department, 
never too plentifully supplied, had run very 
low; we were looking for the steamer with 
more than the usual longing, but a long time 
in vain; for as ill luck would have it, she ran 
aground, and before she finally reached us, 
we were reduced to beans, coffee, sugar, and 
flour—and such flour! ‘The heat had devel- 
oped weevils, which multiplied to such num- 
bers that it was hard to know which predom- 
inated, flour or weevils. Some thought it 
was flour, but I held it was weevils ; I cer- 
tainly detected, when eating, the weevils a 
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great deal easier than the flour, but perhaps 
I was a little too fastidious. I never believed 
that so many dishes could be made out of 
beans. It is an old saying that “ necessity 
is the mother of invention,” and as eating 
is as much a necessity as anything I know 
of, invention was strained to its utmost ca- 
pacity to devise means by which beans could 
be made not to be beans ; but it was no use 
—the cook said that 


** Roast, boil, bake, fry, stew as you will, 
The taste of the bean will cling to it still.” 


We kept strict count, and ninety-three black 
charcoal marks graced the wall of the mess 
room before the steamer *‘ Cocopah ” arrived 
and brought us the much needed relief from 
bean diet. One of the men heard that In- 
dians eat the headless rattlesnakes, so he ob- 
tained some and made a stew, but his invi- 
tation to sit down and partake was not ac- 
cepted by any one except himself, and I did 
not learn that the dish became one of general 
use and liking. 

Speaking of rattlesnakes, when we came 
to Fort Mojave there were about as many 
snakes as stones. There were two kinds. 
One, which I called the regular rattler, grew 
four or five feet long. ‘The others were not 
much over a foot long, with two little horns 
on top of their heads ; these little pests were 
very fleet in their movements, and ran in a 
zigzag line. They were found in every con- 
ceivable place, and it was nothing unusual 
for the men to find one in their blankets in 
the morning, where it had enjoyed a night’s 
warm sleep; but strange to say, no one was 
bitten by them. After a time one of our 
companies was relieved by one from the 
Sixth Infantry ; a young lieutenant was ap 
pointed adjutant of the post. 
he went to his office to attend to his duties ; 
hardly had he taken his seat at the desk, 
when a noise in the room attracted his atten- 


One morning 


tion, and looking round he saw a larye rattle- 
snake glaring at him out of one of the cor- 
ners. Inever saw a man make better time 
across the parade ground, and a worse scared 
officer was not to be found. He said he 


had ‘a terrible aversion to snakes,” and from 
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his appearance I have no doubt he spoke the 
truth. 

Fort Mojave is considered one of the hot. 
test places on the American continent. | 
have known it for more than four months in 
the year never go below 94 degrees by night 
or day. We used to sleep in the open air 
near the bank of thg river; before turning in, 
we would wet the ground thoroughly, then 
jump into the water for a good bath, and 
dripping wet as we came out, lie down and 
go to sleep. I remember one afternoon, of 
which one hour was the most distressing of 
my life. It had been more than ordinarily 
hot for a few days ; the little wind, in short 
puffs, felt as if it came out of a burning fur- 
nace. <All at once black clouds began to 
gather, and in a short time a gentle rain fell. 
The ground was so heated from the rays of 
the sun, that the rain as soon as it touched 
the ground turned to steam ; the vapor, im- 
pregnated with an earthy smell, rose in the 
air, penetrated every room, and almost suffo- 
cated us with its stifling odor. Some of the 
men sought refuge in the river ; others had 
to throw wet towels or pieces of cloth over 
their heads; and I believe had this state of 
the atmosphere lasted for any length of time, 
not a man would have survived. _Fortunate- 
ly the rain ceased and left the air pure and 
bright. 

Often the heat was relieved by lightning 
without thunder. One evening it became so 
intense, brilliant, and continuous, that the 
whole surrounding country was constantly 11- 
luminated by these electric. flashes. Like 
snakes they shot in every direction, darting 
here and there, now chasing each other, then 
seemingly entwining and curling around each 
other ; then again it looked as if balls of fire 
were dashing across space and falling down- 
wards to the earth. With all this not a 
sound could be heard, and the spectacle be- 
came awfully grand. How tame and insig- 
nificant fireworks seem, in comparison with 
display of the heavenly powers ! 
Colorado, generally a sluggish river, 


sucha 

The 
during 
dous stream; the muddy water rolls down- 
ward with great velocity, carrying large trees 


the rainy season swells to a tremen- 
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and other obstacles before it. The Indians 
watch the approaching flood with much inter- 
est, and as soon as the water breaks over the 
natural embankments and overflows the sur- 
rounding flats or bottom land, there is great 
rejoicing, for, like the inhabitants of the Nile, 
they have to depend on the overflow for their 
crops. As soon as the water recedes, they 
scoop little holes about six inches deep, and 
plant the seeds, principally corn and melons, 
in these little holes ; this protects the young 
plants from the sun until they are strong 
enough, and above the holes, when they ma- 
ture very rapidly. 

I suppose our military 
thought that the less we heard and knew 
from the outside world, the better we would 
do our duty in this out-of-the-way place: 
first we were blessed with a mail three times 
a month, then it avas cut down to two, and 


commanders 


finally, in order to save expense, we only 
received one mail per month. Fancy, in 
this age of fast communication, when we are 
not satisfied unless we read at our breakfast 
table all that has happened here and abroad 
the day before—and that at such a time! 
True, travelers came sometimes from the set- 
tlements, but they had generally been so 
long on the road that they did not know 
much more than we did. O, with what a 
a wistful eye did we watch, on the day we 
expected the mail-rider, the top of the hill 
across the river, where we saw the first indi- 
cation of his approach by the rising dust ; 
then how eagerly we scanned the letters, to 
see if among them there was one with the 
familiar handwriting from the friends at 
home; and how bitter the disappointment 
and aching the heart when among those 
white messengers of love one’s name was not 
found. As for newspapers, they were read 
and re-read until we were familiar with every 
part of the paper, advertising matter and all. 
We took deep interest in all the news from 
the seat of war, and when the news of the 
fall of Richmond reached us, we should 
have rejoiced, had it not been that we also 
learned at the same time of the assassination 
of President Lincoln. 

It is not to be wondered at that men so 
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cut off would devise all kinds of tricks to 
break the monotony of such a life. For 
months after we came to the fort we had no 
sutler, and perforce the men were all Good 
Templars. But one fine morning the order- 
ly sergeant reported one of the men drunk. 
How and where did he get the wherewith ? 
There was no liquor, except in the hospital, 
within more than one hundred and _ fifty 
miles. We heard that the Indians had 
brewed some kind of a decoction from the 
roots of the cactus. We had never seen it, 
but from the description of it we did not 
think that any white man could drink such 
stuff, so that was not the fountain. We set 
to watching, and found that the man had 
invented a way to ferment and brew an intox- 
icating drink from the barley that was issued 
for the mules—one brute had been deprived 
of a necessity that another might indulge in 
a beastly habit. 

The yreat question at a place like Fort 
Mojave was how to kill time and how to 
keep cool. I have found that the tempera- 
ture in a room can be decreased many de- 
grees by hanging a wet sheet or blanket 
across a line in the middle of the room, so 
that the draft can strike against it. The In- 
dians made a kind of crook, called a guasky; 
when this was covered with a sack or piece 
of blanket filled with water, then wetted out- 
side and hung in the shade, it made the wa- 
ter so cold, even at the hottest season, that 
ice would have been a useless luxury. 

‘Those who have never come into close re- 
lation with Indians cannot, perhaps, under- 
stand what a strange feeling possesses one, 
when day after day he sees these children of 
nature around him, watches their customs, 
sports, and every day life, which is so differ- 
ent from ours, and then thinks that they are 
the creatures of the same God, formed after 
his own image, and that the same immortal- 
ity lies before them as before us. During 
my two years’ residence among the Mojaves, 
I became well acquainted with their ways 
and habits. The head chief at that time 
was Irataba ; the sub-chiefs, Has-ho-kit, Ko- 
wo-ke, and Sig-a-hot. What these distin- 
guished names meant in English, I could 
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never learn. Irataba was a man six feet four 
inches tall, of very powerful frame, but very 
gentle and kind in demeanor, and a staunch 
friend of the whites. He seemed to have 
great influence over neighboring tribes, and 
acted in disputed questions as a kind of su- 
preme judge. 

During our stay at the fort he was, by re- 
turning prospectors, taken to San Francisco, 
and from there by steamer to New York and 
Washington, where the authorities made 
much of him, and* gave him a number of 
presents, as he was the first Indian from that 
part of the country who had visited the 
White Father. During his absence, we 
nearly had serious trouble with his tribe. 
At his departure, Irataba promised to return 
by a certain day ; this promise was not ful- 
filled by almost a month, and the Indians 
got it into their heads that he had been tak- 
en away to be murdered, and would never 
return. We had talked and explained to the 
sub-chiefs how he might be delayed, but these 
men, who had never seen and knew nothing 
of civilization—how could they understand 
the delay of railroads, ocean steamers, or a 
hundred other ways? We noticed that they 
grew more and more sullen every day, and as 
our command was small—for, on account of 
trouble at La Paz, a mining camp down the 
river, half of our company was on duty there 
—we felt that an outbreak would cost us a 
great many lives, if not the total destruction 
of the post. When we found that for a few 
days the squaws had not visited us, we looked 
for trouble to begin, and prepared the best 
way we could. Fortunately, just then, the 
mail-rider brought the news that Irataba was 
on the road, and would reach the fort in a 
few days. We took good care to let the In- 
dians know this at once, and harmony was 
again restored. When the day of his arrival 
came, the whole tribe, with the exception of 
a delegation that had gone to meet him, as- 
sembled at the ferry landing, and in their 
way received him with as much honor as 
would be accorded to a crowned head or 
ruler over nations. He was dressed in the 
full cast-off uniform of a major-general, ex- 
cept the sword, which he had traded off in 
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San Francisco for a Japanese one, and as his 
shoes were painful to his feet, he wore them 
by a String around his neck, and came bare- 
foot. The sentry, with mock respect, came 
to present arms, but Irataba took it as his 
due, and returned the salute with as much 
gravity as if he were a major-general in full 
command. In the evening he addressed the 
warriors of his tribe, and the way he described 
what he had seen and heard was made so 
plain by his movements and gestures, that 
even those who did not understand one word 
of his untutored eloquence could follow him, 
and fully understand what he meant and 
what he tried to impress upon his hearers. 
Indians never make show of their surprise, 
so not one face of all the warriors expressed 
the slightest emotion, but no doubt they did 
a great deal of thinking. 

These Indians were masters of pantomime; 
very few white men can equal them in facial 
expression. An old prospector at one time 
got lost in the wilderness of Arizona, and 
died from want of water. When the news 
first reached us, we thought that the Hu-ala- 
pies had killed him, so we sent a messenger 
to Che-rum, the head chief. He inquired 
into the matter, sent for the Mojave sub- 
chief Sig-a-hot, and delivered to him the ef- 
fects of the man, as taken by the Indians 
who found the dead body. Sig-a-hot brought 
them to headquarters, and illustrated by 
words and pantomime how the old man had 
met his death ; how he started out and pro- 
ceeded on his journey; how he was disap- 
pointed in finding water; how his horse be- 
came lame, and finally fell to rise no more; 
how then Curtin started out on foot, and af- 
ter a day’s fruitless search for water, found 
himself at night at the same place from which 
he started in the morning, beside his faithful 
companion, his dead horse ; how next morn- 
ing, totally overcome and worn out, he had 
died. When it came to describing the last 
moments, the chief lay down on the floor, 
and went through the agony of the death 
struggle with so much reality, that it looked 
as if grim death was claiming him for his vic- 
tim. If any of our actors could act like that, 
his future would be secure; for, men as we 
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were, the tears trickled down our cheeks 
when the too natural description came to an 
end. 

lhe Mojaves are a fine tribe of Indians, 
few of their warriors less than 
They allow their hair to grow long and fall 
in small braids down their backs. They are 
very fond of horse racing, and when engaged 
in that pastime they present a novel and in- 
teresting sight. Almost naked, and mount-, 
ed horseback, they would come dashing along 
at full speed, their long hair streaming behind, 
yelling at the top of their voices to urge on 
their ponies ; they looked more like demons 
Their power of endur- 
ance is very great. I have known an Indian 
boy, carrying a parcel of several pounds, run 
twenty miles in a little less than four hours, 
and that in the middle of the day, when the 
heat was about 120 degrees in the shade. 
Their feet, from running barefoot in the hot 
sand, become so hard that nothing could pen- 
etrate them ; for a small consideration they 
would crush a glass bottle with their naked 
feet without the slightest injury. 

It is sometimes said that the white man 
and the Indian are natural enemies. My 
experience has been different. Treat them 
kindly and justly, and they will be kind to 
I received many tokens of real friend- 
ship from their hands. On one occasion, an 
Indian boy who lived with me walked dur- 
ing the night twenty miles, to bring me a 
watermelon from his father’s ranch, having 
heard me express a desire for one when suf- 
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fering from a severe attack of headache. 

In their domestic relations they resemble 
the Mormons, believing in the plurality of 
wives, and signs of family jars were of fre- 
occurrence. If matters became too 
desperate, the ungovernable squaw would be 
disposed of for a consideration to some 
other brave, who perhaps thought he could 
better tame her tongue and temper. Like 
most heathen nations, the Mojaves believe 
in a spirit land, something beyond this life. 
\ few miles above the fort is what is called 
“Dead Mountain.” ‘This is pointed out as 
the “happy hunting ground” of the de- 
Not for all the wealth of the Indies 
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would an Indian go near that place, sure 
that death and destruction must overtake 
him if he dares to invade the sacred domain, 
They never speak of their dead, for fear 
that the spirits would hear them and come 
and punish them. ‘Their doctors are set 
apart with a good deal of ceremony, and 
claim to do all their healing through the 
power received from the spirit-land. But to 
be a doctor among that tribe carries with it 
no small responsibility. One night we heard 
a great commotion a little distance from the 
fort. Sending a file of men to ascertain the 
cause, we found that one of their doctors 
had just been killed by them, and they were 
preparing to burn his body. The sub-chief 
was sent for, and he gave us this explanation : 
When a brave is made a doctor, he receives 
ten credits—that is to say, if he is called toa 
sick man, he must say if he is going to get 
well or not; does he make a mistake, one 
of his credits is struck off; if he makes ten 
mistakes, away go his ten credits, and he 
atones for his errors with his life. His body 
with all his possessions is then burned to 
ashes, and as the flames consume him, so 
his name fades away, never to be mentioned 
again. They hold that once a doctor, he 
can never become a common warrior again ; 
so they send him and all his belongings to 
the spirits who failed to uphold him in 
his authority. If this plan should be adopt- 
ed among civilized nations, what a vacancy 
in the signs of M.D. there would be in our 
thoroughfares. 

In ferreting out a criminal they showed 
real detective ability. Asmall cabin not far 
from the post was broken into, and a pair of 
old pants and a loaf of bread stolen there- 
from. Irataba was sent for and informed of 
the theft. He with another Indian went to 
the cabin, and began measuring the foot- 
prints in the sand. ‘To us they looked all 
alike, but to their experienced eye there was 
a great difference. After measuring several 
and rejecting them, as those of “ honest In- 
dian,” they found one over which they pon- 
dered for awhile; then Irataba, throwing 
back his head, said: “ Tomorrow I bring 
you bad Indian”; and sure enough, he did 
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—the next day at noon the thief, with the 
stolen pants under his arm, but minus the 
loaf of bread, was marched up to head- 
quarters for punishment. 

It is strange how we find similar weak- 
nesses in the human family, wherever dis- 
persed over the globe. The desire for gam- 
bling is as strong with these Indians as any 
people I ever saw or read of. They had 
several games of chance of their own, one of 
which seemed quite exciting. A ring twisted 
out of branches of willow, about six inches 
in diameter, would be thrown by one of the 
players with great force on the ground, so 
that it would roll; then both, armed with 
long sticks, would run after the ring, and by 
throwing the sticks would try to catch it on 
The most successful was winner 
After a time they became 


the point. 
of the game. 
very expert in gaming with cards; I have 
seen them play whole days, and even far into 
the night, by the light of a fire. If a brave 
was successful, he would carry all his win- 
nings on his person ; if he had five pair of 
pants, half a dozen coats or shirts, he would 
have them all on, no matter if the sun poured 
down at a hundred degrees or more. Per- 
haps the next day luck would turn against 
him, all his fine property would disappear, 
and he would be reduced to the lowest ebb, 
and content to strut about with a string tied 
round his waist and an old rag to cover his 
loins. 

Half dollars were their favorite coin, and 
any service we required of them had to be 
paid for in it. From trading with other tribes, 
or in some other way, they had become pos- 
sessed of a number of five dollar and two 
and a half pieces. At first they would bring 
these in, and rejoice if they could get two 
half dollars in place of each ; bnt they soon 
learned their value, and before I left, they 
knew the different denominations of the then 
prevalent greenbacks as well as any pale face 
at the post, and were as sharp at a bargain 
as if education in the best mercantile school 
had been part of their early training. 

In their living they were not over choice, 
and nothing was wasted: in the culinary de- 
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slaughter day was always looked upon as a 
kind of Thanksgiving Dayamong them. Not 
the smallest part was thrown away ; all the 
offal was cooked and devoured with the great- 
est relish. If one of the horses or mules 
died, there was no necessity to dispose of 
the carcass ; word was sent to the tribe, and 
before another morning dawned, nothing was 
left but the clean bones of the defunct quad- 
ruped. It seemed to me as if a Mojave 
never rejected anything that was eatable, no 
matter how good or bad, and that their stom- 
achs were like a street car—always room for 
more. 

Their ignorance of modern improvements 
very often created laughable scenes. A pros- 
pector, who was staying at the fort, sat out 
doors one evening, enjoying his evening re- 
past. An Indian, squatting on his haunches 
before him, was anxiously waiting for stray 
morsels to fall to his share. The prospector 
happened to have a set of false teeth, which 
in masticating the not over tender food, be- 
came disarranged. To adjust them better, 
he took them out of his mouth. When the 
Indian saw the man with his teeth in his 
hand, he, with wide-staring eyes, arose slowly 
from his crouching position, retreated cau- 
tiously backwards, until he thought himself 
well out of reach, then ran with all his might 
to safe quarters, nor would he ever thereaf- 
ter come near the man with movable teeth. 
Their astonishment at first seeing Henry 
rifles was equally great. They had learned all 
about revolvers, but when more than six shots 
were fired without reloading, they opened 
their eyes ; and when ten, eleven, and twelve 
reports followed each other in quick succes- 
sion, they threw down their bows and arrows 
with the utmost disgust. 

I have so far mentioned the female por- 
tion of this tribe very little, not but that they, 
like all of their sex, deserve a prominent 
place, but a natural feeling of gallantry 
prompts me always to leave the best until the 
last. The dark-eyed maidens of the forest 
were really very comely to look upon, and if 
they had dressed in the height of fashion, 
would rival many a civilized beauty. They 
were what the Frenchman would call feéife, 
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their form and figure very graceful ; their 
small hands and feet showed aristocratic 
descent—at least, I believe it is said that 
this is a sure sign of aristocracy. ‘They had 
already adopted the now so prevalent fashion 
of banging their front hair, while the rest fell 
loosely over their neck and shoulders. In 
the matter of assisting nature by art, they 
also followed or preceded their pale-faced 
sisters; for they had a fashion of enlarging 
their otherwise small though brilliant eyes by 
drawing a little piece of wood dipped in some 
dark blue paint through their eyelids, which 
gave them a very languid look. They wore 
no garment above the waist, but had skirts 
composed of the fine fibre that grows on the 
willow between the bark and the wood. Af- 
ter this was stripped off, it would be soaked 
for a few days in water, then cut into narrow 
strips about three feet long. When dry, these 
strips would be woven together at one end, 
thus forming a girdle. It takes from two to 
three hundred to make one dress, and when 
ornamented at the bottom with small pieces 
of bright red or blue cloth or flannel, they 
look quite pretty. The love of finery was 
as much displayed by these daughters of the 
wilderness, as by the most fashionable lady. 
The smallest present of glass beads or other 
trinkets would make their faces light up with 
the strongest expression of pleasure. Little 
pocket looking-glasses were to them the 
height of happiness ; they would carry these 
with them wherever they went, and look and 
admire themselves therein at every opportu- 
nity. Among the stores sent to the post- 
trader were a dozen large hoop:skirts, and as 
there were no white women within a hundred 
miles, they were presented to a few of the 
younger squaws. ‘Their natural female in- 
stinct taught them that the articles were a 
sort of wearing apparel, but instead of using 
them where they belonged, they put them 
outside, and so came marching across the 
parade ground. 

We tried to find out something about the 
history of Olive Oatman and her sister, two 
young white girls who lived with the Mo- 
javes for a number of years, but we could 
never get them to talk. The sister died, and 
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Olive was rescued, and finally taken to her 
friends in New York, who regarded her also 
as dead. 

As with all other Indian tribes, the women 
did almost all the work. They managed the 
cooking, which was done in closely woven 
baskets on heated sand or stone; they also 
made a kind of flour from the bean of the 
mesquite trees, and attended to the other 
household duties. The arrival of a baby did 
not require the making of the many little em- 
broideries in which white ladies so much de- 
light ; for until children were six or eight 
years old, their only dress was a string tied 
around their not over slender waists. Alto- 
gether, the squaws enjoyed themselves about 
as much as the women of the more favored 
races ; their wants were few and soon sup- 
plied, and there was no Mrs. Lofty among 
them—the wife of the head chief had no 
more rights or privileges than the humblest 
among them. The girls to their fathers and 
mothers represented a commercial value, and 
when they left the parental protection to 
follow the fortunes of a noble brave, the 
parents were minus a daughter, but plus a 
pony, sack of flour, or some other commod- 
ity. 

During my stay at Fort Mojave I made 
many trips to the country then inhabited by 
the Hu-ala-pies, Mojave Apaches, ‘Tanto 
Apaches and others. The last two were 
then on the war-path. Each tribe has some 
peculiarities. by which its members can be 
easily distinguished. None of these tribes 
were as fine looking as the Mojaves. On 
the faces of the few Apaches that I saw, ras- 
cality and treachery were strongly marked. 
Their mode of warfare, as is well known, was 
very cruel; we received reports of bodies 
being found that showed clearly that they 
were tortured in a most horrible manner be- 
fore being killed, but as I did not see these, 
I cannot vouch for the truth of the report. 
Many men whom I have known, and a few 
of my personal friends, met their death at 
the hands of one or other of these tribes of 
savages : as I am writing these lines, memory 
brings back to me their familiar faces and 
the sound of their voices, and a feeling of 
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sadness for their fate, and thankfulness for 
mine, steals over me. 

I suppose that many of the chiefs and 
braves I knew have gone to the ‘* Happy 
Hunting Ground,” and that Talpo, Gatta, 
Tapicito, Noltch, and all the other young 
squaws that used to play around the parade 
ground have grown old, and forgotten the 
pale faces they knew more than twenty years 
ago. I have for a brief time lifted the cur- 
tain from the past, and allowed their dusky 
faces and forms to pass in review before me. 
I never expect and have no desire to see 
them any other way. Yet this frontier life 
has a fascination that can hardly be under- 
stood by those who have never tried it. This 
being free from all convention, and in con- 
stant danger, has such influence on some 
men that they cannot live in any other way ; 
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they desire to be away from all that is civil- 
ized, alone with nature and nature’s sur 
roundings. I myself must confess that al- 
though I spent some of the hardest days of 
my life at Fort Mojave, I had for a time an 
intense longing to return. 

When the war closed, I, with other thous- 
ands, returned to a civilian’s life—as a Cali- 
fornia volunteer, With no great events to re- 
late. We.that served on this Coast cannot 
inscribe on our banners the names of battles 
fought and won. On the great stage of life, 
we cannot all act the star’s part, but to make 
the play a success each one must do his 
share, and do it well. As soldiers, it was our 
sworn duty to obey ; this duty we performed 
to the best of our ability, and let us hope 
that by so doing we helped, in our humble 
way, to obtain the final end. 

Edward Carlson. 


APPLE BLOOM. 


Beautiful billows of blossoms, 
Rolling o’er orchard trees, 

Pink and white foam of the blossoms, 
Floating away on the breeze! 

Would I were fair apple blossoms, 
Sung to and loved by the bees! 


Would that my life might be sweeter, 


Fairer and rosy like these ! 
Would I might rest here forever, 
Bathed in these apple bloom seas! 
Here mid the wealth of the orchard, 
In silence save sound of the bees. 


Billows of beautiful blossoms, 
Sweeping o’er orchard trees, 

Pink and white foam of the blossoms, 
Blowing away on the breeze! 

Would I were sweet apple blossoms, 
Sung to and loved by the bees! 


Laura M. Marquand. 





A Story of the Camp-Meeting. 


A STORY OF THE CAMP-MEETING. 


Ir was delicious September weather on the 
Coast, and it was the last week of a camp- 
meeting—one of those gatherings that in- 
creasingly take the place, now-a days, of the 
protracted meetings that once, within the 
walls of the churches, stirred the sluggish, 
and offered occasion of overflow to the en- 
thusiastic. Each succeeding year sees the 
churches more decorous, more conventional, 
more consisting of societies held together by 
like opinions than of bodies of worshipers 
united by a passionate faith, and ready, if 
need were, to die for their convictions. 

This camp-meeting had fewer than usual of 
the oily hypocrites who infest such places, to 
the serious jeopardy of their neighbors’ purs- 
es and their neighbors’ wives ; and the lit- 
tle children swarming about the tents and 
under the hedges formed an unintentional 
police force of immense value, both to the 
weak and to the wicked. 

“What’s going on, especially, today?” 
asked a young ranchero of the horse-car driv- 
er, as the car went on after depositing an enor- 
mous load of passengers at the foot of the 
cypress avenue leading up the hill to the 
meeting-house. 

‘They say there’s a young woman been 
converted, an’s agoin’ to preach for the 
first time today,” replied the driver, an ami- 
cable, dull old German, who regarded the 
camp-meeting as only another Americanism, 
and tolerated it as such. “ Aint you never 
been up there yet? Seen you traveling back 
and forth on this line lots o’ times.” 

“T’ve been to no meeting—-I mean to no 
camp-meeting,”—the stranger corrected him- 
self with a little gasp, “since I was living 
East, and that’s a good while ago. What’s 
Religion don’t keep people from 
stealing and lying, and—and other cursed 
work.” 

“ Wal, now, I don’ know,” said the driver, 
flicking his horses meditatively, “these peo- 
jle must be better’n common. They don’t 
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put the wrong tickets in the box, and them 
of them that live around here make the best 
kind o’ neighbors.” 

The stranger showed so little interest in 
the subject that the driver said no more, al- 
though evidently inclined for conversation. 

Just now, however, the car door rolled 
back, and a young girl who had been sitting 
close by the open front window, and listening 
with eager though grave attention to what 
the two men were saying, stepped outside, 
and touching the sleeve of the younger one, 
said, while she blushed violently : 

“Dear brother, you was sayin’ that re- 
ligion don’t keep people from wickedness, 
but, dear brother, it does, oh, it does! If you 
will only give up your heart to God, and let 
him make it pure, you won't ever want to 
sin; and oh, you will feel such a precious 
peace.” 

This was all said in one breath, and though 
her voice trembled, her eyes looked straight 
into the eyes of her astonished listener, and 
her embarrassment was manifestly less than 
his. 

“I’m not a brother,” he said, with awk- 
ward bluntness. ‘I joined the church when 
I was a boy, but I quit saying anything to 
God, and I think he quit expecting it of me, 
several years ago.” 

“Oh, my dear brother, it’s the Devil puts 
you up to talkin’ that way ! He wants to have 
your soul; but won’t you come to the meet- 
ing tonight and let the Spirit of God have a 
chance? Oh, promise me you will come! 
Peter, let me off here,” she said to the driv- 
er, hastily, as he passed the end of a bridge ; 
and while Peter checked the horses, she 
laid her hand once more on the young man’s 
sleeve, and said, imploringly, “Won't you 
promise me to come?” 

“Yes, I suppose I’ll come,” answered he, 
half shyly, half resentfully, and she exclaim- 
ed: “May the Lord bless you!” as she 
stepped to the ground, ran lightly up a bank 
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by the roadside, and disappeared through a 
gap in the fence. 

“Now, what kind of a new-fashioned per- 
formance is that ?” asked the stranger of the 
amused German, who had been deeply in- 
terested in the little scene. 

“Oh, that’s one that’s got sanctification,” 
he responded. ‘“ I know that little woman ; 
she works up here in the foothills; and 
what's so curious about it is, that she’s just 
one of the bashfullest girls you ever did see, 
but since something’s happened to her up 
there at the meeting, she gets up and talks 
right ahead before the whole crowd.” 

There was no response to this, and the car 


jogged on for a space, Peter bestowing many 


an observant, sidelong glance on his taciturn 
passenger’s face. 

It was an unusual face—full of character 
rather than intelligence. His voice, too— 
voices are so quick to betray by their modu- 
lations, culture, or the lack of it—was not 
that of an educated man, but his eyes alone 
would have redeemed him from the com- 
monplace. Beautiful eyes they were, and of 
the sort that never find their way by chance 
into the face of a limp, or ordinary, or milk- 
blooded man—eyes that are always the sign 
of lasting passions and sinewy resolves. 

Peter ventured at last—seeing they were 
near the terminus of the track, where his pas- 
senger would leave him and climb the steep 
road that began here to wind into the heart 
of the hills , 

“"Taint only good lookin’ young fellers 
she tackles, neither — that girl. She just 
goes after niggers and white, as if their souls 
was all one color.” 

Satisfied that he had punctured with this 
shaft any slight tendency the young man 
might have to a puffing up of vanity, he led 
his horses to the trough, and wondered 
whether the stranger would really come down 
from the hills again that day to fulfill his im- 
plied promise to the young girl. 


Tuar night the huge octagonal building, 
with its bare rafters and its ill-smelling kero- 
sene lamps, was full to overflowing. Around 


the doors were a fluctuating crowd, there 
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mainly through curiosity, and afraid to occu- 
py seats, lest some of the workers should 
pounce upon them, and entreat them to be 
“fully saved.” For even now, although ser- 
vices were going on up in front at the long 
bench which was called the altar, men and 
women were gliding quietly around through 
the audience, clasping the hands of strangers, 
and whispering earnestly to them about 
“heart purity ” and “ entire consecration.” 
The faces were curiously commonplace. 
Curiously, I say, because it was singular to see 
brought together in America, so many hun- 
dreds of faces which, without being. stolid, 
without being deficient even in a certain look 
of shrewdness and practical capacity, were 
nevertheless lacking in all the signs of social 
and intellectual cultivation. Little they knew, 
good souls ! how much of the vague longing 
that brought them there, how much of the 
ecstacy that thrilled them, being there, was 
the outgrowth of a human need of change 
and excitement that was wholly independent 
of any spiritual hunger. ‘oiling all the year 
in field and kitchen, in shop and workroom, 
these patient women, these honest men, and 
innocent young girls, looked forward .o the 
annual camp-meeting with an expectant de- 
light, which they believed to be born of what 
is divinest within them ; born of God, in fact, 
and impossible unless through the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost. Not for them the thea- 
ter, the eloquent lecture, the Philharmonic 
concert, the thousand and one social excite- 
ments that respond to the universal clamor 
of the human nerves for titillation. All these 
are replaced by the camp-meeting ; and tre- 
mendous are the waves of emotion that rise 
and fall under the influence of the hymns, 
and the prayers, and contrite groans, and 
exclamations expressive of sanctified joy. 
Sitting on the extreme rear bench, nearest 
the great swinging doors, was the man to 
whom the young girl had spoken on the 
horse car. His dark eyes had the singular 
faculty of brightening and fading almost like 
an electric light ; an effect the more striking, 
because the face was not a mobile one, but 
rather a little heavy, and the mouth slow in 


its motions when speaking. ‘The young girl 
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herself was there of course, and had watched 
earnestly for his appearance, in going from 
one to another of the audience, and begging 
them not to be satisfied with their present 
uncertain relations to God, but to strive for 
which was possible to all 


” 


the “holiness 
Christians. When she saw him come in, 
she felt a thrill of pleasure, succeeded pres- 
ently by a deep pang of self-rebuke, as she 
realized that her heart was beating with an 
unsanctified shyness at the thought of ap- 
proaching and appealing to him. 

Just now an old negro was * giving testi- 
mony,” and telling how “he jess didn’t want 
nothin’ but to have de Lawd wuck right 
through him, blessed be his name! didn’t 
want no will of his own—didn’t want nothin’ 
a holy heart, and that was what he had 
At every pause 


but 
eot—bless de Lawd for 2" 
the brethren and sisters shouted ** Amen!” 
“Glory to God!” or ejaculated a nasal and 
beatified “Yes! yes!” 

After the colored brother sat down, a min- 
ister arose, and it was to be expected that 
rom him would be heard some elaboration 
of “doctrine ”- 
gospel as emanates from every pulpit of what- 


some such preaching of the 


ever sect : but no doctrine fell from his lips ; 
none, at least, except the doctrine that it is 
the 
tified.” ‘This was the Alpha and Omega of 
It 
was not the conversion of sinners but the 
salvation of Christians that they wrought for, 
and there was absolutely nothing told or to 
tell, except that it was a blessed thing to be 


privilege of every Christain to be “ sanc- 


all discourses, whether lay or clerical. 


sanctified, to be pure, to be sinless. 

As soon as the minister ceased, a pale, 
hysterical looking girl in the choir began to 
sing a hymn, in which the rest soon joined, 
all lifting their right hands, and _ pointing 
awkwardly in the same direction at the re- 
train: ** Ves, Dll. follow, follow, yes, I'll fol- 

w Jesus.” 

before the last notes fairly died away, a 
straight, strong-looking young figure walked 

iy and quickly out of the throng, and 
stood on the next tothe upper one of the steps 
leading to the platform. An audible rustle 
went through the house, and every face 
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turned towards this new apparition. And 
small wonder, for anything more unlike what 
had preceded her could not well be thought 
of. Among the scores of partially Cevel- 
oped or prematurely broken women, who 
had recited their experiences or sobbed out 
their exhortations before her, she rose up like 
a young Boadicea, her bright, untamed locks 
fringing crisply her square forehead, in spite 
of the most pious efforts to subdue their or- 
namental and worldly curves. ‘The deep, 
untroubled violet of her efes—eyes that 
looked with level glances—gave a child-like 
innocence to a face whose sorrowful mouth 
bespoke acquaintance with a woman’s pain. 

She let her hands hang straight down at 
her sides, an attitude which left quite uncon- 
cealed the graceful luxuriance of her figure 

-its suppleness and vigor and balance, per- 
meated, one felt, by the perfume of her per- 
fect health. A faint color reddened her 
cheeks when she first stood up, but that 
passed away before she spoke, and left her 
as untinted as ivory. 

“* My friends,” she began, in a full, vibrat- 
ing voice: “Iam glad to be wherever the 
Lord wants me to be. I did not want him 
to put me here, but he knows what is best, 
blessed be his name forever! He made me 
and fashioned me, blessed be his name! and 
Iam not my own—I am only a reed to be 
blown through by the breath of God, blessed 
be his name forever!” 

This was the usual formula—staled with 
endless repetition, and yet never stale appar- 
ently to the initiated, whom it perpetually 
threw into raptures. 

This time, however, there was utter si- 
lence ; no responsive amens arose; none of 
the usual striking of hands ensued, as the 
newly sanctified speaker paused to gather 
breath. She had chanced to place herself 
where the entire glare of a reflector fell upon 
her face, and made it seem a_ luminous 
spot in the midst of the smoky half light in 
which the others sat. Just such an effect 
resulted as that produced by Correggio in 
his * Holy Night.” As there, the body of the 
child emits a soft radiance that is all the 
light of the picture; so here, this woman’s 
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face with its lovely pallor seemed itself the 
source of the silvery light that was upon it ; 
and a strange hush pervaded the immense 
assemblage, as if they, too, held their breath, 
gaaing and waiting. 

But out of the midst of this hush there 
issued an incredible sound. The cackling, 
malignant laugh of a demon interrupting the 
burial prayer of a little child could not have 
been more discordant than was that sound 
with the scene then enacting itself. Loud, 
astounded, apparently unconscious of its own 
noise, a man’s voice exclaimed 

“Well! By God!” 

Every head was turned so quickly toward 
the rear of the house whence these words 
came, that not one person saw how the wo- 
man on the steps reeled as if struck a heavy 
blow, nor how her face became scarlet. As 
the startled audience, not being able to dis- 
tinguish the devil's emissary, who had so far 
surpassed Satan’s ordinary insolence, looked 
again toward the speaker, they realized that 
the disturbance was going to be too much 
on this, the second occasion of her rising up 
in public to bear testimony to the sweet se- 
curity and bliss of a will entirely sanctified— 
a heart entirely purged of sin. 

She still gazed with a strained vision to- 
ward the back of the great room, and one 
hand moved ina sort of helpless way from 
her side, as if seeking something whereon to 
support herself. 

No one made any motion to help. her. 
Awe and surprise held every one still, until, 
at length, the smooth-shaven leader of the 
band exclaimed, ‘‘Go on, Sister Dobson! 
Don’t let the Devil stop our glorious work. 
Rout him by the Spirit of God, blessed be 
his name forever!” But the Devil had tri- 
umphed this time, and the poor thing, her 
form swaying like a blade of grass, tottered 
toward an empty chair behind the organ, 
and hid her face in her hands. 

Many testimonies followed, but great dis- 
appointment was felt at the young woman’s 
failure to speak, and several of the faithful 
alluded to it as a temporary victory of the 
Enemy of souls, especially as the crowd be- 
came very much thinner, when it was dis- 
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covered she had slipped away from the plat- 
form, and was likely gone to her tent. 

Traversing quickly the moonlighted space 
around the meeting house, she threaded a 
narrow alley or two between white tents of 
various sizes—tents as silent as tombs, ex- 
cept for here and there a fretful baby’s voice 
—and gained a small canvas shelter on a 
path overarched by a low branching scrub 
oak. The flap door was thrown quite up, 
revealing a crowded little interior, where a 
man, whose face showed that a thinner than 
canvas wall was between him and some oth- 
er world, and state of being or not being, 
lay stretched upon a narrow cot. 

He was a man who had been rather hand- 
some than otherwise, but with a crafty and 
sensual mouth, oddly in contrast with a per- 
manent expression of martyrdom and resig- 
nation about the eyes, which, although closed, 
still wore that injured, upward curve of the 
outer corners of the eyebrows, which denotes 
so much, and is so irritating to unsanctified 
human nature. 

Seeing at the first hurried glance that he 
was asleep, the woman drew a screen made 
of pasted newspapers between a second cot 
and the open door, and throwing herself on 
her knees, buried her face in the pillow. 

From the echoing octagon came to her the 
sound of triumphant hymns, faintly penetrat- 
ing the thick foliage that intervened ; but to 
her poor, confused spirit, they were no more 
intelligible than the wails and shrieks of so 
many Red Indians around their dead. All 
her peace was gone. ‘That “utter separa- 
tion from self,” which she seemed to have 
achieved, was, after all, only the putting 
away of an already paralyzed selfhood, which 
now lifted itself again, and clamored for sus- 
tenance and for happiness. The Devil was 
hot on the scent of her barely saved soul, 
and she saw with a shiver that she was not 
half so intent on escaping him as she was on 
defending herself against the accusation of 
complicity with him. 

The last four years rose before her in in- 
coherent jumble and disregard of sequence 
—her mother’s death-bed, her own divided 
obligations, the crime of the man she loved, 
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her duty to a man she did not love, the emo- 
tional vicissitudes of the past twelve months, 
when she had tried so hard to obtain that 
sanctification which seemed to make the 
people with whom she associated so happy. 

And now, with a pang as over some treas- 
ured jewel that one sees sinking into the sea, 
she saw, slipping away from her, away, irre- 
coverably away from her reach, her just yes- 
terday-acquired treasure—the absolute yield- 
ing up of selfish desires. With a passionate 
cry, she threw up her arms like a ship- 
wrecked person who surrenders hope. 

Her cry awoke the man on the cot, and 
in a half-authoritative, half-whining tone, he 
said: “Why, Martha: I thought you were 
preaching tonight. What’s the matter?” 

“Oh, I’m not saved at all,” answered she, 
getting up and coming to him; “TI have 
been altogether mistaken ; I am not saved 
at all.” 

“Well, Martha, you’re almost sure to go 
to hell. You’ve been wrestling against the 
Holy Ghost for the past year, and it’s only 
my prayers that have kept you out of the 
Devil’s clutches.” 

“Ves, and he has got me now, once for all 
I suppose, for I don’t feel as if I even care !” 
This fiercely, after a pause—‘t Henry Welch 
was at the meeting tonight.” 

“What! Did you speak to him ?” 

“No, I didn’t even see him, but I heard 
him speak, and I knew his voice.” 

“ Was he sanctified ?” 

“Oh! I don’t know. I came away—I 
came away!” she cried with a lack of restraint 
that was evidently unusual to her, for the 
man observed her curiously, and then said in 
a mocking tone: 

“You might have helped to save his pol- 
luted soul you know, Martha, if you had 
stayed,” and then, his voice changing to one 
of sudden passion as he looked at the beau- 
tiful woman before him, he said hoarsely : 

‘I’ve been a fool to take less than I might 
I wish I had the last few years 


have had ! 
to live over again !” 

She looked at him with apathetic wonder, 
and he continued : 

‘* Are you going to talk to him if you meet 
him?” 
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“T shall not meet him. You and I will 
go away from this place early in the morning. 
This meeting is nearly over, and anyhow 
there is no more work for us,” she finished 
with bitter sadness. 

He answered nothing, but continued to 
look at her with a peculiar gaze. 

‘** You're a strange woman,” he said at last. 
“You're cold and obstinate. I’ve tried to 
understand you, but I never could. I’ve had 
no satisfaction with you, and now it’s too late 
to take the right way when I see my mistake. 
But if you think I’m going to die”—he hiss- 
ed suddenly, and then paused, gasping for 
breath, and a lurid light came into the eyes 
already so repulsive, with their pendulous 
puff of skin just below them. 

Just as quickly, however, his expression 
changed again to one of pious submission 
under suffering, as voices were heard nearing 
the tent. One of the leading brethren, ac- 
companied by a gentle, motherly old lady, 
had come to inquire after the invalid, and 
to pray with and for the new convert, whose 
light had been so quickly quenched. 

“Yes; it is hard to bear, Brother Mar- 
shall,” intoned the sick man. “To be tied 
up in this tent, when I am thirsting to be in 
the vineyard-of the Lord — blessed be his 
holy name !” 

“We are in his hands,” replied the other, 
somewhat dryly, for he had been in neigh- 
borhoods where Dobson, years ago, before 
he became sanctified—was well known as a 
‘* revivalist,” and he knew his reputation was 
such that “family men” looked well to the 
ways of their own households, in the particu- 
lar districts in which he happened to be 
“ evangelizing.” 


THE first rains came early in November 
this year, making the faces of the bread-eat- 
ers to shine, in proportion as the wheat gam- 
blers looked victimized and sour. 

The fine, hair-like shoots of emerald grass 
were already springing so fast that the foot- 
hills, brown now for three months and more, 
began to look a peculiar color, too bright for 
gray, too dim for green, and all the trees were 
clean and shining after their long dust and 
drought. 
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A little farm, occupying an irregular trian- 
gle far up on the hillside, just where the road 
seemed to take a few hundred yards of rest, 
before climbing more steeply than before, 
looked a picture of thrift and order and be- 
ginning beauty. For in a country where 
five years suffice to make full grown shrub- 
bery, even three will produce a very sub- 
stantial boskiness and bloom. 

Phis tiny ranch distinguished itself from 
hundreds of other similar cozy neighboring 
places, by being walled in with a hedge of 
the lovely pepper tree, instead of the usual 
beautiful, but perhaps a trifle monotonous, 
Monterey cypress. ‘The house was an old 
two roomed cabin, covered and apparently 
upheld by a thick growth of grape and hop 
vines, and its ruinous condition sharply 
emphasized by the near proximity and new- 
ness of the tiniest of Swiss chalets, perched 
on the steep bank of a noisy, hidden brook, 
and evidently a dairy house, from the bright 


tin pans ranged on a shelf under its reén 


trant porch. It fronted the southwest, and 
a woman coming up the road turned, and 
walked toward the gate as if mesmerized by 
the little pictorial milk-house, all glowing un- 
der the red foliage of the five-fingered wood- 
bine. 

As she stood there with a fixed gaze, a man 
came up the path from behind the house, 
carrying a bucket in his hand. 

He set his bucket down on a smoothly 
sawed stump beside the porch, before he saw 
that some one was at the gate; and then two 
gravid summer clouds rushing together could 
not have seemed more charged with thunder 


and lightning, than were the 


eyes of these 
two persons as they met with equal shock. 

Very unequal, however, was the secondary 
effect. A sudden gladness replaced the sur- 
prise in the woman’s face, while the man’s 
lips grew white, and he turned away as if 
from some object of loathing. 

In another moment the gate was opened, 
and the girl went swiftly down to the door 
through which the man had disappeared. 
“Oh, Henry! why do you treat me like that?” 


she said, stopping on the threshold as if 


restrained by some intangible power. ‘* Hen- 
ry, I’ve been hunting for you for two months.” 
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A whole minute pulsed itself away while 
the young man stood there with anger, love, 
disgust, and agony alternating with each 
other in the gaze with which he regarded the 
woman, who, only a few steps away, looked 
at him with a heaven of love in her eyes. 
*“Where’s Brother Dobson?” he said at 
length, making a, visible effort to hide his 
passion in a sneer. 
“He is dead,” she replied. 
the same week the meeting broke up.” 
“Where's your widow’s dress, then ? 


‘“*He died 


Are 
you done mourning so soon ?” 

‘* What do you mean by that, Henry ? 
no widow ;—-what de you mean ?” she cried, 
asa sudden look of enlightenment came into 


I’m 


her eyes. 

*] thought Dobson was your husband,” 
he answered very slowly, as if even while he 
spoke, another thought was beginning to dis- 
tract his attention, 

Then they both looked at each other 
eagerly again, as if to anticipate speech. 

“You were worse mistaken than I was,” 
she broke out at last, with a half hysterical 
laugh. ‘I only thought he was my father!” 

Her interlocutor seemed almost benumbed 
for an instant, with the effort to redidjust his 
mental retina to the flood of sweet and rosy 
light that poured in upon him. 

‘“* Martha,” he said, coming up and putting 
his two hands upon her shoulders, “ I cannot 
understand it yet, but just tell me if you are 
my own wife as you were four years ago when 
1 let you go home to see your mother die.” 

“Indeed, indeed I Henry! Oh, 
Henry! what shall we do about the four 
years of our lives that old villain has cheated 


am, 


us out of ?” 

“He came near cheating me out of more 
than that,” he answered. “ If I hadn't es- 
caped from jail that time they took me up for 
a stage robber, I suppose his evidence would 
have sent me tothe penitentiary.” 

“And weren’t you there, Henry?” 
said rapidly, almost breathlessly. “ Haven't 
you been in the penitentiary all this time?” 

“Why, no,” he answered wonderingly ; 
‘didn’t you know I hadn't?” 

She drew in her breath with a bitter sob. 

“And so you've been out here in this 


she 
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pretty place all these four years, and letting 
me drag around with that old hypocrite, who 
came up just as my mother died, and pre- 
tended to be my father! And you never 
hunted me up to tell me you weren't a high- 
way robber, and—” here she stepped quick- 
ly away from him, and drawing her little 
cape around her arms with a gesture full of 
dignity, she said: “* I] am going away, Henry 
Welch, and I am only sorry my eyes ever 
lighted on you again.” , 

“ Martha, listen!” he cried. ‘“ When I 
got away from jail, I went down to Texas, 
intending to get you to me just as soon as 
we could manage it; for I felt certain you 
wouldn’t believe what anybody said about 
my having a hand in the robbery. Then I 
saw in the paper that the body of Henry 
Welch, the escaped robber, had been found 
in a river away up in Colorado, and I tray- 
eled back to Missouri as fast as I dared, so 
as to keep you from being heart-broken, as 
I thought you would be. Well, it was pour- 
ing rain the night I got to your house, and 
I crept around and peeped in the windows 
to see if it was best to show myself to you 
then, or what to do; and then I saw that 
Dobson come in, and go up to you and kiss 
you; and you sat down beside him, and he 
put your hand on his knee, and patted it, 
and I—well, everything in the world went 
to dust for me then, you know. I thought 
I recognized him that night we were fighting 
around the stage, and when I saw him by 
your fireside, then I knew it was the same 
canting scoundrel that was preaching at a 
ig meeting when I joined the church ; and 
1 knew it was the same perjured thief that 
stuck his own mask and stolen money into 
my pocket while I was gripping another of 
the gang that night, and then pretended he 
helped the passengers against the robbers, 
me among them! But, oh, Martha, 
that was nothing to the thought that you 
were in such a hurry to take up with him, 
when it was such a little time you could have 
believed me dead !” 

Martha scarcely breathed while this expla- 
nation was going cn, and when it was done, 
she burst into a passion of weeping, and 


and 
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clung about her husband’s neck as if some- 
thing were striving that moment to draw her 
thence. 

“Look here, Henry,” she said, at last, 
standing up straight, and looking more than 
ever a young Boadicea as lightning flashed 
from the violet of her wet eyes ; “ That old 
man is dead, and I suppose it’s very wrong 
for a Christian to say what I’m going to, but 
I've not forgiven him, and I hope the Lord 
Almighty will not forgive him forever and 
ever. See,” she continued, as she took a pa- 
per from her bosom, “this is what he wrote 
the night before he died. He gave it to 
Brother Marshall to give to me afterwards, 
and Brother Marshall made me promise I 
would not tell about it unless it was necessary 
They seemed,” she went on 


to clear you. 
with indignant bitterness, “to feel far worse 
about my leaving the work of the Holiness 
Band, than they did about your having been 
four years jn State’s prison for another man’s 


crime.” 

“But Dobson knew I was not in prison. 
He knew his evidence was,necessary to send 
me there. My name was printed among 
those that were sentenced, but it was after- 
wards corrected. Didn’t you read the papers 
at al] ?” : 

‘*We were on our way out here for the 
longest time. I didn’t seem to care for 
anything. Another woman would have died, 
but I couldn’t even get sick,” she concluded, 
as if disgusted with the rhythmic harmony of 
physical being which kept her bodily func- 
tions in even swing, while her spirit was 
tossed and bruised in cyclic storms. Henry 
Welch took the paper from ler hand and 
read : 

‘*T feel that I am washed and made white 
in the blood of the Lamb, and that I am in 
every fibre of my heart consecrated to God 
—blessed be his name forever! I have been 
a sinner, like every body else, but God has 
saved me to the uttermost, and made me an 
instrument of his glory—praise his name ! 

“The young woman Martha, who passed 
for my daughter, is in reality my wife’s daugh- 
ter by her first husband. I had not found 
her mother congenial to my spirit, and I left 
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home and devoted myself wholly to the 
Lord, while Martha was yet an infant. When 
I returned by chance to my wife’s house, I 
found her lying dead, and I claimed Martha 
as my daughter. She did not know any bet- 
ter, and as her husband had just been arrest- 
ed for robbing a stage, and was likely to go 
to the penitentiary, I thought she would need 
my care. If I had been the vessel of wrath 
that some men are, I should have proposed 
to Martha to become my wife, for it wouid 
have been easy to procure her divorce from 
a criminal; but I have, instead, cherished 
her as a daughter, and have prayed for her 
entire sanctification. She needed my prayers, 
for she has always seemed to me more like 
a pagan than a humble Christian woman. 

“ As for Henry Welch, it is perhaps right to 
say that he did not commit the crime for 
which he was arrested. I was eye witness 
to the robbery, and I saw a man put the stol- 
en bills into Welch’s pocket, but as the oth- 
er man was more useful and precious if saved 
for God’s work, than ever Henry. Welch 
could have been, ] was impressed to conceal 
the truth. Let Martha remember that beau- 
ty is vain, and favor is deceitful, but a wom- 
an that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. 
Amen !” 

Neither Henry nor his wife looked at each 
other for a full minute after this precious 
document was refolded, and then with one 
accord their right hands met in a clasp for 
life and death, and they sat down on the 
white bench in the little porch, and the wood- 
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THE question of the employment of pris- 
oners is one that has always been full of dif- 
ficulty. At the present time, owing to the 
depression in business, and the consequent 
idleness among mechanics and laboring men, 
this question engrosses considerable public 
attention. On the one hand, the taxpayer is 
eager that the cost of all public institu- 
tions should be as low as possible. He is 
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bine leaves threw fantastic shadows over 
them, as the sun sank lower and lower, and 
all the circle of the hills seemed to share 
their utter content. 

‘*Where were you going, Martha, when 
you came by my gate?” said Henry, as he 
woke to a vague sense of a hospitable rela- 
tion. 1 

“TI saw an advertisement in the paper for 
an experienced woman to oversee a large 
dairy up here some place, and I was going 
to see about it. I had spent all my money 
looking for you,” she said shyly, “and I 
thought dairy work would seem like old times 
on our place in Missouri.” 

“You can take charge of a dairy of your 
own again,” he said with a real flush of pride 
and joy. ‘It isn’t so big as Mr. Nisson’s 
that you were looking for, but I built the 
milkhouse just like the one you used to say 
we would build, and I put that woodbine on 
it because you had it on the porch at home. 
We'll have a new house now, too,” he said, 
as he drew her toward the tiny vine-covered 
cabin. And his heart stood still with happi- 
ness as she went in before him; the first 
woman whose foot had crossed the thresh- 
old since he came there, a solitary man, 
too clean, and sane, and brave, in his simple 
way, to think of dulling his grief by plunging 
into coarse excitements;—instinctively lay- 
ing his wounded heart close to the dear old 
mother earth, whose touch is so potent a 
cure for stings and poisonous hurts of every 
kind. 

Mary E. Gratton. 
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apt to look upon a prison as a costly neces- 
sity, and without considering other questions, 
jumps to the conclusion that perfection in 
prison management is reached when the 
prison is made self-sustaining. On the oth- 
er hand, the laborer looks solely to the effect 
that competition with free labor is supposed 
to have upon his wages or profits. By both, 
the more important object of reforming the 
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convict, and of cultivating in him habits of 
industry, together with respect for and obe- 
dience to the laws, are, to a great extent, 
ignored. 

Yet that prisoners must labor is evident to 
every thinking man. As said by the Super- 
intendent of State Prisons for the State of 
New York, in his last report: “It is neces- 
sary for their physical and moral well being. 
The experience of the last hundred years in 
every enlightened nation in the world posi- 
tively affirms this fundamental principle. 
The conspicuous prison administrators and 
the greatest prison reformers declare that 
productive labor by the inmates of prisons is 
a vital condition of success in reforming the 
convicts, and is the corner stone in any prac- 
tical and humane system. every 
week in the year, several men are sent by 
judicial sentences to the State prisons, to be 
confined, and to be engaged ‘at hard labor’ 
during the term of their sentences. Unpro- 


Besides, 


ductive labor is a curse to the prisoners ; it 
fails to reform, but debases. hardens, and 
brutalizes. For this reason it is not to be 
tolerated ; and it is less tolerable because 
the majority of the convicts in our State 
prisons are young men, many of whom can 
be saved from continued lives of crime by 
the moral influences of judicious discipline, 
industrial training, and humane treatment in 
the prisons.” 

Let us look at this question in its double 
aspect of (1) pecuniary profit and (2) inter- 
ference with free labor. And before pro- 
ceeding farther, it may be interesting to under- 
stand the different systems of labor, with 
their advantages and disadvantages, which 
have prevailed, or do now prevail, in differ- 
ent prisons, 

It is customary to use the phrase “ sen- 
tenced to hard labor.” ‘This term once had 
a signification not now given to it. In the 
United States there is no prison in which 
the tread-mill and kindred forms of labor or 
of punishment are used, as a part of the 
labor to which the prisoner is subjected as 
an incident of his sentence. It is under- 
stood that the labor which the prisoner is 
to perform is labor in some branch of indus- 
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try by which a revenue to the State is pro- 
duced. 

There may be said to be three distinct 
systems of this productive labor. The one 
producing the greatest amount of revenue, 
yet the one that is most objectionable, so far 
as questions of prison discipline and the ref- 
ormation of the prisoner are concerned, is 
that known as the lease system. By this 
system the lessee has the sole control of the 
prison. He agrees to pay so much money 
for the management of the prison and the 
labor of the convicts, and his profit is de- 
rived from the earnings of the prisoners, and 
any reduction that he can make in running 
the prison. Sometimes the price paid to the 
State for the lease is very large, and of course, 
the larger the price the more is the profit to 
the State. The lessee is compelled, as a 
matter of business, to see that the labor of 
the convicts will pay not only the cost of 
their maintenance, but also the price which 
he has paid to the State for the lease, and 
whatever profit he expects to derive from 
his contract. 

It is evident that this system is destruc- 
tive of al! prison discipline. The lessee’s 
only object is to make money. It is to his 
interest to have as much labor performed as 
possible. It is also to his interest to reduce 
the cost of feeding and clothing the prison- 
ers to the smallest possible sum. Hence, it 
necessarily results that prisoners are scantily 
fed and clothed, and greatly overworked. If 
as much profit is not obtained from the labor 
as was anticipated, the lessee endeavors to 
repair the loss by curtailing the expenditures 
for food and clothing. ‘Towards the close of 
the contract, the condition of affairs is likely 
to become worse, as the lessee, having soon 
to turn the prison and its inmates over to 
other hands, has every incentive to exact as 
much labor from the convict as he can per- 
form, and at the same time to expend almost 
nothing for medicines, or for properly caring 
for the sick. 

Manifestly, this system is profitable to the 
State. The State is at no expense, but on 
the contrary, for a number of years a certain 
profit is assured to it. The prison is certain- 
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ly self sustaining. But at what a cost! The 
prisoners are in most instances treated as an- 
imals rather than human beings. It is impos- 
sible, under such a system of prison labor, to 
effect anything like reformation. All disci- 
‘The prison is simply a 
In this only is it 


pline is destroyed. 
money-making machine. 
successful. 

The next system of prison labor, and the 
one that is best known, perhaps, to the gen- 
eral public, is that denominated the contract 
system. ‘This system, prior to the adoption 
of the present Constitution, was in vogue in 
California, and now prevails in a majority of 
the State prisons. Under this system, the 
management of the prison is retained by the 
State, but the labor of the convicts is let out 
to contractors at a stipulated price per day 
for each convictemployed. During the day, 
the prisoners are under the control wholly, 
or to a partial extent, of the contractor or his 
The clothing and food are supplied 
The State punishes for offen- 


agents. 
by the State. 
ses and infractions of prison rules. 

From a penological standpoint, this sys- 
tem, while greatly preferable to the lease sys- 
tem, is objectionable, because it places over 
the prisoners during the day men who are 
not employed by the State; and hence it 
may happen that the men placed in charge 
of the prisoners are such that they will per- 
mit the sale of contraband articles to the 
convicts, or engage in the traffic themselves. 
Thissystem is knowneverywhere as the ‘‘con- 
tract system.” It has met with violent op- 
position, because, aside from other objec 
tions, by fixing the pricé for labor at a small 
pittance per day, it decreases the standard of 
wages. 

Che distinctive feature of this system is, 
that a day’s labor is paid for, not the result 
of that labor. If the price paid is fifty cents 
per day, one prisoner’s labor may be worth 
five dollars, another’s may be worth only 
The Constitution of Cal- 
ifornia, in Article X., declares: “ After the 
first day of January, eighteen hundred and 
eighty-two, the labor of convicts shall not be 


twenty-five cents. 


let out by contract to any person, copartner- 
ship, company, or corporation, and the Legis- 
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lature shall by law provide for the working 
of convicts for the benefit of the State.” This 
provision is so plain that it is impossible to 
see how any one whoever read it could mis- 
interpret its meaning. Prior to its adoption, 
the labor had been let out by contract. The 
Constitution says that when the contracts 
then existing expired, no similar contracts 
A system was then in ex- 
In- 


should be made. 
istence. 
stead of giving the contractor the benefit of 
the labor performed by the man who could 
earn five dollars, the State retain 
it. ‘The State was to sell the vesu/¢ of the 


That system was abolished. 


was to 


labor on the best terms possible, to one 
firm or a dozen firms. 

This leads to a consideration of the third 
system of prison labor, where the prisoners 
engaged in labor are entirely under the su- 
pervision of the prison officials. The insti- 
tution is run as a manufactory run by a pri 
vate individual would be. If the State owns 
the machinery and buys the raw material, it 
places the articles manufactured upon the 
market for sale. It receives the market 
price, no more, no less. If a private indi- 
vidual is willing to buy the material and 
some or all of the machinery, he is com 
pelled to pay so much apiece for the manu- 
factured articles, the price being determined 
by what he would have to pay to obtain the 
same results from free labor. 

This is the system pursued in the Califor- 
nia State Prisons, and is the one declared by 
all penologists to be the best system of prison 
labor. At San (Quentin the departments of 
labor operated are the jute department, sash, 
door, and blind department, furniture de- 
partment, harness department, and brick de- 
At Folsom the prisoners are en- 
This work is all done 


partment. 
gaged in stone-work, 


re 
During the 


within the prison enclosure. 
last fiscal year the earnings from all the vari- 
ous departments at San (uentin amounted 
to the sum of $71,602.38, from which should 
be deducted the per diem paid to prisoners 
employed in the manufacturing department. 
‘Lhe receipts for the last fiscal year at Fol- 
som were $21,020. , 

In respect to the methods pursued in 
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California, we may consider systems of 
prison labor (1) as to the effect upon the 
prisoners themselves, and (2) from a pecuni- 


ary standpoint. Aside from any question of 


revenue, it is absolutely essential to the main- 
tenance of discipline that the prisoners should 


x constantly employed. ‘The majority of 
those who commit crime have no trade, have 
never been taught habits of industry, and 
have fallen into crime either because they 
could not obtain employment, or were un- 
willing to work. Reformation in men of 
this character can be effected only by teach- 
ing them habits of industry, and supplying 
them in some with mechanical 
When a prisoner is liberated, he should 


measure 
skill. 
have some means of earning a livelihood. 
It is cheaper for the State to have trained 
him in such a way, than it is to allow him to 
relapse Into crime, and cause the State to in- 

r all the expenses of another criminal pros- 
ecution, If a prisoner had not committed 
the crime for which he is undergoing pun- 
ishment, and was living an honest life, he 
would outside of prison walls be engaged in 
branch of labor. By working for the 
he does not augment the number of 


ome 
state 
laborers. The only question is, Shall he re- 
idle, or shall his labor be profitably 
If he were kept in idleness, a 


nain 
‘ployed ? 
criminal would be housed, clothed, and fed 
at the expense of the State whose laws he 
had broken, and compelied to give nothing 
In return. His condition would then 
better than that of many a respectable citi- 
zen. ‘To treat him in this manner would be 
to offer a bid for the commission of crime. 


be 


Should the prisoner receive any wages 
Until 


quite recently it was the custom at San 


the labor he has performed ? 


(Juentin to give faithful prisoners a small 
tipend, never exceeding ten cents per day. 
lhis practice has been abolished, and at 
neither Folsom nor San Quentin do the pris- 

ers now receive any money. Yet to se- 
ire the best results, it is necessary to reward 
who have excelled. 


mode those 


This is in part attained by the credit system, 


allowing a deduction of time for good be- 
Sull, this is something that the 


some 


havior. 


rc 
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prisoner cannot fully appreciate. To give 
him a little better food, or an additional 
supply of clothing, an extra allowance of 
coal oil or tobacco, is to reward him in a 
way that costs the State but a trifle, yet 
greatly encourages him. ‘This system places 
all prisoners on an exact footing, and gives 
to each the opportunity of ameliorating his 
condition. 

So far as the payment of money to pris- 
oners is concerned, there are many conflicting 
considerations. On the one hand, Is the fact 
that a prisoner who has stayed a number of 
years in prison, who had no money when he 
entered, and has been able to earn none dur- 
ing his imprisonment, is poorly equipped to 
engage in an honest struggle for bread. He 
is branded wherever he goes as a felon. 
Those that knew him before his conviction 
He is like a 
stranger in a strange land. He has no 
money with which to support himself, or to 
seek other localities for employment ; and 
unavoidably, almost, he is again forced to 
commit crime. Nor is he the only one who 
suffers. Before his conviction, he may have 
been the bread-earner for a helpless wife and 
In giving way to anger or 


have gone away or are dead. 


infant children. 
yielding to temptati in, he may leave, as an 
effect of his offense, his family dependent 
on the charity of the world. These consid- 
erations, and many others that might be men- 
tioned, would seem convincing in favor of 
his receiving something in money for his la- 
bor. 

Still, on the other hand, he has put the 
State to a great deal of expense. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate what it does cost the State, 
on an average, to lodge a man in prison, but 
The law says 
To 


the amount is quite large. 
that his civil rights shall be suspended. 
give him the results of his labor would make 
his condition as good as, if not better than, 
that of him who had not committed crime. 
Again, if he is allowed to have money, he 
may not wish to save it. He may gamble, 
or attempt to purchase contraband goods. 
Of course, vigilance can prevent his doing 
this, yet it must be increased vigilance. The 
money is of little use to him unless he can 
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spend it. While the amount paid to one 
man may be small, yet in the aggregate it 
will be great. For instance, if he should re- 
ceive only three dollars per month, the 
amount paid to two thousand prisoners (and 
we have nearly that number in California) 
would be six thousand dollars a month, or sev- 
enty-two thousand dollars a year. Hence, 
the better way, all things considered, is to 
adopt the plan of grading the prisoners, and 
giving to the deserving extra supplies. 

It should be the aim of all prison authori- 
ties, while attempting to secure profitable re- 
sults, to employ the prison labor in such 
branches as will interfere to the smallest possi- 
ble extent with free labor. ‘The mechanic who 
is a law abiding citizen ought not to feel that 
his capacity for earning a livelihood is lessen- 
ed by competition with prison labor. The pris- 
oners should be employed in manufacturing 
goods not manufactured in this State to any 
great extent, and they should be sold at the 
same price that goods manufactured elsewhere 
will command. This has been the constant 
aim of the directors in the management of 
the prisoners of California. 

It may be asked why a prison should not 
be self-supporting? It may be said that the 
free laborer supports himself and has a sur- 
plus left, and that a prisoner should accom- 
plish as much. An answer to this will also 
show how greatly exaggerated is the opinion 
of the effect that prison labor has upon the 
labor market. In the first place, a prisoner 
cannot, or will not, do as much labor as a 
free man. Some claim that he will not per- 
form more than a third as much, and the 
most careful tests made in England place 
the average at not more than one-half as 
Then, all the prisoners cannot be 
Some must 


much. 
employed in profitable labor. 
be used as cooks, and in various depart- 
ments of unproductive labor. Some are en- 
gaged in making repairs. It is probable 
that any able-bodied prisoner who will work 
can earn a great deal more than what it costs 
to feed, clothe, and guard him. But it 
should be remembered that nearly every 
person must be trained before his labor will 
be of any value; then, when he has acquired 
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skill, his term expires, and a new-comer takes 
his place, who also receives like training. 
The prisons are recruited, not from the 
hard-working, industrious mechanics, but 
from the idle and vicious; and it cannot be 
expected that much work can be obtained 
from one of the latter class. 

To any further objection made to the em- 
ployment of convicts, it may be finally an- 
swered that the law makes it mandatory. It 
requires $200,000 a year to maintain the 
prison at San Quentin, and $130,000 a year 
to maintain the prison at Folsom. It was 
estimated at the last Legislature that the San 
(Juentin prison could earn $70,000 a year, 
and the Folsom prison $40,000 a year, and 
the appropriaticns were made accordingly. 
But, owing to many causes, these sums can- 
not be earned, and with the most careful 
management a deficiency is unavoidable. 
It would be better if the State would make 
an appropriation sufficient to cover all ex- 
penses, without any allowance for earnings, 
and have whatever profit was made paid in- 
to the State treasury. 

Yet the question of cost is not the only 
one involved in prison management. A 
prison is a place where a criminal should be 
punished, in order that he may himself suffer 
the consequences of his guilt, and that oth- 
ers with similar inclinations may be re- 
strained, from the fear of the punishment to 
follow. It should be all this, and should be 
more. It should be a place where a prison- 
er may be rescued from the course of evil, 
and given all the training that will enable 
him to live the life of an honest man. Many 
who commit crime do so through depraved 
instincts that no training can eradicate. 
Reformation in these it may be fvolish to 
expect. But few are aware of the large num- 
ber that enter our prisons who are not real- 
ly depraved, but weak and destitute of any 
clear ideas of right and wrong, who do not 
realize the full consequences of a crime. 
These can be saved from a criminal life, and 
made useful citizens. Any system of prison 
labor or prison discipline that fully accom- 
plishes this is in the true sense of the word 
successful. 

Robert T. Devlin. 
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New York, Sept. 1, 1902.—Once more in 
my snug bachelor quarters on the Boulevard. 
Being an old fogy, not engaged in business, 
I let the nine o’clock express go, and jogged 
along comfortably in the seventeen o’clock 
afternoon accommodation, which took a 
whole hour from Montauk to the city. Met 
on the train Mr. Vanderbilt, a middle-aged 
gentleman, who, they tell me, was once 
worth four or five millions a year. He was 
a railroad man. But one day Perry Bel- 
mont’s Railway Confiscation Act put an end 
to the private ownership of railways, and he 
was reduced to a pittance of fifty or sixty 
thousand a year. He has a claim for dam- 
ages against the government, which he is 
steadily prosecuting. It will be called in the 
Supreme Court in fifty years or so. Just 
now he devotes himself to paleontology, 
and is quite excited over a recent discovery 
of a maxilla which, he says, proves that the 
American burro was an inhabitant of the 
earth during the second ice period. 

Montauk is the queen of the watering 
places. Saratoga’s splendid ceremonial and 
Cape May’s wild dissipation are all very well 
for those who like them. But for crowds of 
men and women, of every nation and race 
in the world ; for rippling laughter and an 
endless succession of gaieties; for hurrying 
and scurrying throngs, bustling waiters, over- 
flowing dining-rooms, corridors crammed 
with new arrivals, a jam of coroneted car- 
riages, battalions of merry girls, and brigades 
ot jolly men, all bent on pleasure, and amuse- 
ment, and sport, and love, there is no place 
like Montauk. Ah, me! that word love 
makes me wince. She was there, with that 
puppy Jenkins, as usual, in her train. 

hey say that the season was waning when 
I left; that there were fourteen hundred 
empty rooms at the Corbin, and that not 
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over fifty thousand people witnessed the 
last sham battle of the iron-clads. But I 
noticed no falling off. The “ Daily Cen- 
sus” reported one hundred and forty-six 
thousand people still at the hotels and cot- 
tages. The day before I left, when Mad- 
amoiselle Soprano tried her new electric air 
yacht on the grand parade, the crowd was 
so dense that young James Gordon Bennet 
(who is only eighteen) ran over the ex-Em- 
peror of Germany in his steam velocipede ; 
his ex-majesty was carried to the Bismarck, 
whose landlord, son of the famous Chan- 
cellor, tended him with loving care and 
floods of tears. At the morning ball at the 
Grant House, where Monsieur D’Este, who 
is said to be the only legitimate son of the 
late King of Spain, conducts the orchestra, 
three hundred and forty couples stood up in 
the Milan. If Montauk was dull, it was 
only dull by comparison with its former self. 
Never before has any watering place held 
such a gathering of prosperous, happy peo- 
ple, bent wholly on enjoyment,.and seeming- 
ly assured that the delights of today will last 
forever. 

Sept. 3.—The Philadelphia ‘ Press,” is- 
sued at fourteen o’clock, contains an amus- 
ing dispatch from Italy. It reads as follows : 

MILAN, Sept. 3.—Professor Scalchi has written a 
letter which will appear in tomorrow’s ‘‘ Osserva- 


tore” on the subject of the comet. He adheres to the 


views he has heretofore expressed, and states posi- 
tively that the comet will intersect the orbit of the 
earth, and says he is filled with the gravest appre- 
hensions in regard to the possible occurrence of a 
collision. 

The joke takes well. This afternoon’s 
“ Puck ” contains a paniconograph of Banker 
Morris, who is both the fattest and politest 
man in town, colliding with the comet, re- 
moving his hat with grave urbanity, and 
apologizing : 
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“ Beg your pardon, ma’am, a—a thousand 
So short sighted !” 
reminds 


times. 

Young Wallack, who old 
fogies more and more every day of his grand- 
father Lester, has introduced into his new 
play several gags on the expected collision, 
which will doubtless bring down the house. 
The judge in the play stops the hearing of a 
mandamus, 


us 


case, in order, he says, to issue a 
requiring the comet to observe the rules of 
the road. 

Sept. g.—I met 
Wonder if she guesses! 
same—sweetly smiling, divinely unconscious. 
I fear I stare at her like a gibbering idiot. 
Sometimes I fancy I catch a mischievous 
What 
business, indeed, have I to think—? If I 
had married Maria, whom I met in the old 
days at one of President Arthur’s receptions, 
I might have had a daughter as old as she. 
I don’t deny my crow’s feet or the grizzle in 
my hair. For all that, the heart is as tender 
as ever; who was the donkey of the last cen- 


Boulevard. 
always the 


her on the 


She is 


quiver in the corners of her mouth. 


tury who wrote : 


‘* Then vou will know the worth of a lass, 


When you have 


come to forty year - 


Sept. 5.—The “ Herald” publishes a dis- 
patch from Professor Brown of the Lick Ob- 
servatory in California. The Professor tries 
to be non-committal about the comet, but, 
to my mind, he confirms Scalehi’s opinions. 


The dispatch says : 


**The history of Gould’s comet is known to every- 
When it 


in September, 18582, it was carefully studied, not only 


body. made its first recorded appearance 


in this country, but in Europe, South America, and 


South Africa. The elements of its orbits were, on 


this occasion : longitude of the node, 345° 50’; incli- 
nation t »the eclipti . 35 09; longitu le of the peri- 


helion, 276° 28’; 
the earth’s distance from the sun, 0.0076 ; 


It was found that, 


perihelion distance, as a decimal of 
eccentrici- 
ty of the orbit, 0.99997. on ap- 
proaching its perihelion, it traveled at the rate of 
1; also, that it passed within 


300 miles in a seco 


250,000 miles of the sun. Many consequently be 
lieved that it would fall into the sun, and disappear 
The “4 CX] 


irance of t 


forever. ctations were disappointed by 


the 
Ae 


on 17th December, at a dist: 


reappe he comet, alter its perihe lion, 


ince of about 3° from 
the sun. ‘ 
** Astronomers then changed their base, and a 
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serted that it Would reappear in the spring of 1883, 
This 


prognostic also proved false. It did not appear again 


and then certainly would fall into the sun. 
until September, 1887, when its perihelion took 
place, about 230,000 miles from the sun, on 28th 
September. 

“It appeared again in September and October, 
1892, and again in the same months in 1897. It was 
unmistakably the same comet, with a period of five 
years. On its progress toward the sun, its nucleus 
was always large, splendid, and apparently nearly 
solid. On its homeward journey, the nucleus, on 
every occasion, split into several spheres, connected 
with each other by a nebulous film. 

“On 
proximity to the sun, it traveled at the rate of 250 


each occasion of its appearance, when in 
or 300 miles per second, but on its return journey, 
when it was as far distant from the sun as the earth 
is, this pace was slackened to about 20 miles a sec- 
ond, 

**Tt has changed since 1882 in one respect only. 
The plane of its orbit has been different at each 
appearance. Like the other great comets, it came 
originally from the neighborhood of Sirius, and pur 
sued its course towards the sun in a very elongated 
It did not 


where in the fathomless depths of space it encoun- 


ellipse. return whence it came. Some- 


tered a perturbing influence, which diverted from its 
id orbit and caused it to pursue a new one, which, 
at each successive appearance, has drawn closer to 
In 1882, 
In 1887, the distance had 
In 1892 and 1897 
it passed within a few 


the orbit of the earth. it Was never nearer 
the earth than the sun is. 
been shortened nearly one-half. 
—the latter year especially 
orbit. 
not in any danger, and no attention was paid to the 


million miles of the earth’s But the earth was 


transit. 

**The danger this year arises from the fact that 
the comet seems not unlikely to cross the earth’s or- 
bit just at a point which the earth should occupy at 


the time.” 


Other papers have dispatches from Europe 
of a like tenor. The nucleus of the comet 
is said to be about forty thousand miles in 
diameter, but the coma, or tail, has been 
found to measure, at times, not less than 
one hundred miles in length, and one hun- 
dred thousand miles in diameter. 

The earth 
Mars comes 


There is one comfort. is a 
small body, and space is large. 
within thirty-five million miles of us, and it 
is no easy job to seehim. ‘The moon passes 
us at a distance of two hundred and twenty 
thousand miles, and does nobody harm. 
Gould’s comet approached within two hun- 


dred and fifty thousand miles of the sun, and 
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was none the worse for the scorching. Per- 
haps it will treat us with the same distant 
civility. 

It is not to be disguised, however, that the 
disposition to joke about the comet is not 
Books on astronomy 


as general as it was. 
are in demand, and at the clubs, orbits and 
vravitation are as frequent topics as stocks 


and politics. Most of the talkers madden 
me with their idiotic jabber. A fellow actu- 
ally told me today that she was engaged to 
be married in the spring ! 

Sept. 7.—Drove out in my duplex electric 
curricle with Lieutenant Perry of the artil- 
lery, to see the Gould monument at ‘Tarry- 
town. ‘The mighty financier rests under a 
solid silver pillar, which almost rivals the 
obelisk. Signs warn the public not to ap- 
proach within fifty yards of the monument, 
as the ground is sown with torpedoes. This 
is done, it is said, to prevent the body being 
I should think the silver would be 
more attractive. A tottering old man was 
being led by a lady through the grounds. 
They said his name was Cyrus Field, and 
that he had had something to do with the 
first Atlantic cable, also Major André. How 
could this be? André was executed much 
over a hundred years ago. 

lieutenant Perry is an astronomer of no 
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mean force, and his serious views of the 
prospect quite startled me. He says that 
the chances of a collision between the earth 
and a comet are infinitesimal—three hun- 
dred millions to one, says Arago. Still, there 
is that one chance. And Perry says that 
in this instance that chance is almost safe 
to bet on. What the result would be, who 
shall say ? 
he earth passes through a cometary body 
every August and November, and the only 
result is that “ falling stars” are more abun- 
dant than usual. Whether, as some say, the 
nucleus of a comet is gaseous, or, as others 
retend, solid, it is nothing more or less than 
ompost of elements found here, in a state 
ot high combustion, and the tail is merely an 
isulomeration of aerolites, far enough apart 
to permit stars to be seen between them, 


and yet near enough to appear to us a con- 
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tinuous body. The spectroscope teaches 
that these derolites contain sodium, carbon, 
hydrogen, etc., and that they contain no ele- 
ment with which we are unacquainted. 
But how large are they, and how many of 
them go to the tail of one comet, we don’t 
know at all. Aerolites weighing half and 
three quarters of a ton have more than once 
fallen to the earth in a state of active com- 
bustion. How would it be if a million such 
monsters bombarded us simultaneously in the 
course of an hour ? 

It would be even worse, as Laplace has 
pointed out, if the earth collided with the 
nucleus of a comet. In the twinkling of an 
eye everything on the globe would be con- 
sumed by fire, and the earth itself would 
melt like ore fed into a smelter’s furnace. 
Combustion would be so rapid that no one 
would know what hurt him. 

I confess, I found myself catching my 
breath at the picture, but after a moment I 
observed that if the comet passed us as far 
away as it passes the sun, there might be no 
collision at all. 

“True,” replied the Lieutenant, “there 
are two chances of this kind. The comet 
may pass near enough to the earth to be de- 
flected from tts orbit, and to be compelled 
by the earth’s attraction (o adopt a new one, 
circling round our planet as the moon does, 
without approaching any nearer than that 
orb. Or it may pass far enough away to be 
out of reach of the earth’s attraction. But 
these hypotheses are not easily reconciled 
with the facts. The earth, you must remem- 
ber, is a small planet in comparison with 
Jupiter, Saturn, and Neptune, which have 
compelled comets to leave their orbits, and 
become satellites of theirs. Gould’s comet 
is a ponderable body, and ata given distance 
I cannot see how it and the earth could fail 
to exercise a mutual attraction which might 
perturb both orbits, without rendering one a 
satellite of the other. But, in fact, the calcu- 
lations of astronomers are usually accurate. 
When they affirm that the comet will cross 
the earth’s orbit at a point occupied by the 
earth at the time, it is safe betting that it will 


do so. Mark you, they don’t say the comet 
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will pass wear the earth ; they say the two 
objects will be together, in actual contact, at 
the same point in space, at the same mo- 
ment of time.” 

I may as well confess that I went home in 
low spirits, and when my broker called to 
say that the city of Mexico Elevated Railway 
had defaulted on its bonds, of which I hold 
twenty thousand dollars, I surprised him 
with the reply: “ What does it matter? 
Confound the city of Mexico!” 

Sept. &.—I have been to hear the Rever- 
end Isaac Sedgwick preach a sermon on the 
comet in the New Plymouth Church, on 
Manhattan Beach. There were the obligato 
suggestions that the peril warned us to amend 
our lives and eschew sin ; but after this con- 
cession to his cloth, the preacher, in a vigor- 
ous and cheerful strain, refuted the theories 
of the astronomers in what, to me, was a 
comfortable manner. He took up astrono- 
mer after astronomer, and tore them all into 
shreds. He showed, by frequent references 
to the Apocalypse, that a large number of 
prophecies still remain unfulfilled ; and he 
asked his audience with great emphasis 
whether the Deity was likely to destroy the 
world until every jot of the future which He 
had chosen to reveal had come to pass. He 
dwelt on the fact that, while the last census 
showed one hundred and one millions of be- 
lievers in this country, five or six times as 
many precious souls were still plunged in 
heathen darkness in Asia alone. “ The world 
cannot perish, my friends, till every one of 
these unbelievers has been baptised, and is a 
Christian.” 

I was not so much impressed with this last 
argument as I probably should have been. 
But still, in common with the rest of the con- 
gregation, which must have numbered twelve 
thousand people, I left the church edified 
and comforted. 

Sept. 7o.— Another catching of the breath. 
The “ Tribune ” announces this morning that 
the comet should be visible through the for- 
ty-six inch equatorial in the James Gordon 
Bennet observatory on the night of 25th inst. 

The “Sun” publishes a London dispatch, 
stating that the British Astronomer National, 
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Mr. Garnet Wolseley, son of the officer who 
lost his life while leading the royal forces 
against the British insurgents in the last bat- 
tle of the civil war, has issued the following 
bulletin, which is eminently English in its 
terse phlegm : 
** NATIONAL OBSERVATORY, 
: ** Greenwich, Sept. 10. 

** To whom tt may concern: 

“ Notice is hereby given that the world will come 
to an end in the first week of October. British citi- 
zens will govern themselves accordingly. 

*© GARNET WOLSELEY, 
** Astronomer National.” 

Sept. 12.—Comet or no comet, @/ faut 
s'amuser, and tonight Mrs. Patrick O’Shaugh- 
nessy threw open her palatial apartments to 
the cream of society. The O’Shaughnessys 
were quite common people a few years ago. 
Indeec, Paddy is said to have handled the 
pick and shovel before he discovered the 
Irish Republic lode, out of which he took 
two hundred and forty million dollars in 
about five years. However he came by his 
wealth, he knows how to spend it. ‘The ball 
room was built for the occasion over the 
roofs of his own and half a dozen adjacent 
houses, and the borders were a parterre of 
rare flowers, each in its native earth. Forty 
steam elevators carried the guests from the 
street level to this improvised story above. 
By common consent, the finest diamonds 
were worn by the old Duchess of Edinburgh, 
who, now that the British and Russian 
thrones are matters of history, has decided 
to lead a jolly widow’s life in the world’s cap- 
ital. The ex-Pope was fine in purple and 
long, white hair. Many remember him a 
simple parish priest at Baltimore. Twenty 
thousand people were present, and a whole 
train of cars was needed to convey the sup- 
per and wines to the house. I am so old- 
fashioned that I would have liked a glass of 
French claret, but it was not to be had. No- 
body, who is anybody, now drinks anything 
but California wines. 

She was there, in radiant white, with co- 
rundum ornaments ; a sapphire in her hair. 
No one less fair could have carried off such 
simple jewelry. The page who carried her 
train was a very Cupid. In an interval of 
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the Monaco glide, she passed me and beck- 
oned : 

“(Can you spare me a moment ?”—with 
the sweetest smile and in the most musical 
yoice. “Do excuse me, General, for the 
rest of this dance. This is an old friend, 
and I don’t know when I may meet him 
again.” 

The General bowed and retired in good 
order. 

She led me to a recess shielded by Alaska 
laurels, then turned on me quickly : 

“You are wise. You read everything. 
Tell me what you think of the comet?” 

I began stammeringly, “I hardly know—” 

She interrupted sharply: “Tell me the 
truth. Of course I am only a girl, and my 
lite is all before me. But I am _ brave. 
Speak out.” 

I was self-possessed inan instant. If any 
mortal had a right to my inmost thoughts, it 
was the woman now beside me. 

“I fear it bodes us no good.” 

“Ah!” she gasped, “that is just what I 
feared.” 

There was a long pause. 
denly asked: “* How long 
have to live?” 

“| cannot tell. In less 
shall know the worst.” 

She was deadly pale. 
and life is so pleasant.” 

It was like the prick of a pin. 
omously muttered : 

“With the prospect of marriage before 
you, too !”—I had watched her dancing with 
Jenkins. 

“Who told you that idle falsehood? Of 
course, if we all live, I may expect to marry 
as other girls do. But no man has ever re- 
ceived encouragement from me.” 

I could have jumped over the ball-room. 
[ was wild, crazy. My heart thumped. But 
I could say but one word— 

“Mary !” 

She looked up surprised, but almost in- 
stantly her eyes fell. I was about to speak 
when that unconscionable, double-dyed ass, 
Captain Smith of the Harrisburg Finables, 
drifted up, and claimed her for a dance. 

VoL, VIJ.—33. 


Then she sud- 
do you think we 


than a month we 
““T am so young, 


I ven- 
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She just whispered as she left, “Come and 
see me.” 

As I walked home that night with Buck- 
ley of the Bar, he began, as everybody does, 
to talk about the comet. I roughly ex- 
claimed : 

“Confound the comet! It’s a bore.” 

He thought I had taken too much Cali- 
fornia champagne. 

Sept. 14.—I1 called, and witnessed a sad 
scene. Mary met me at the door, and whis- 
pered: “If you can say anything to com- 
fort them, do so. ‘They are not as brave as 
I am.” 

Her father and mother were seated at a 
small table reading the Bible, and mingling 
their devotions with tears. When I was 
presented, the old gentleman wrung my hand 
and cried in a broken voice : 

“Sir, they tell me you are profound in 
astronomy. What do you think of the 
world coming to an end?” 

The old lady watched me as if she wanted 
to see my thoughts before they were spoken. 

I uttered some commonplace remark 


about opinions differing as to the danger, 
when she actually screamed : 
“Don’t prevaricate, if you please. 


Tell 
the truth. Mary says you are an honest 
man and a learned. What do you think? 
Will the comet smite the earth ?” 

“T hope not, madam. I really don’t know, 
We are all in God's hands.” 

Then followed a burst of wild crying from 
both father and mother. They were very 
old—Mary was a child of their old age— 
in any event they had but a brief span to 
live. But to that span they clung desper- 
ately ; their grief was harrowing to witness. 
Mary was calm. I sought a moment’s con- 
versation with her. 

“Nottonight. We shall meet again before 
the end.” 

I left a copy of Dr. Sedgwick’s sermon 
against the astronomers, and the aged couple 
were eagerly devouring it before I closed the 
door. 

Sept. 15.—Panic on the Stock Exchange. 
Stocks declined from fifteen to thirty per 
cent. Why? That young reprobate, Barney, 
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Cohen, says that gold, silver, and jewels are 
the only bankable currency in the other 
world, and refers to the Revelation. Surely, 
if everything is going to smash, Northern Pa- 
cific is as good to hold as a balance in bank. 

“The Continental Magazine” is out this 
morning, with an article on the Lost Planet, 
which formerly revolved between Mars and 
Jupiter. The writer starts from the theories 
of the Baron de Zach and Dr. Olbertz, and 
sums up in a few pages al’ that has been 
proved or imagined regarding the missing 


orb, and its successors, the asteroids. One 


passage struck me as affording food for seri- 


ous thought. It ran: 


** Even at the risk of seeming alarmists, we must 
the evidence en this 
for Dr. 


Olbertz’s notion that the lost planet was destroyed by 


confess that, after collecting all 


subject, we discover no scientific warrant 


an internal explosion or cenvulsion. No conceivable 
force could have driven fragments so far from the 
planet as to be beyond the energy of its attraction. 
Admit that its 


explosive matter of such strength that, in 


center may have been a receptacle of 
comparison 
with it, nitro-glycerine would be as harmless as a 
Chinese fire-cracker ; acimit that an explosion occur- 
fine day, and the orb was blown to pieces ; 


pieces, after obeying the 


red one 
still, the 
them flying into the air, and dispersed them in every 


impulse which sent 


direction, must, when that impulse was exhausted, 
have obeyed the law of attraction, and gravitated 
together again, at or near the place whence they 
started. 

“ The lost planet must have been destroyed by a 
collision with another heavenly body; not a planet, 
for none of these have left their orbits; not the sun, 
for the asteroids survive. The colliding body must 
have been a comet, and if so, the debate whether the 


nuclei of comets are solid or gaseous may be consid- 


A gaseou 


Such work could not have been 


ered as closed. s body could not shatter a 


planet into pieces. 
accomplished by an imponderable sphere.” 

Sept. 78. 
how differently the prospect affects different 
people! At the Never Say Die Club, one 
of the most popular resorts of fashionable 


- Three days more. Curious, 


youth, everybody, when I dropped in, was 
in the wildest spirits. Some gay fellows were 
singing at the top of their lungs: 
“ Our business is to die, boys, 
To die, be Vs, etc., € tc.” 

The barkeepers say they never did so 
large a business. People who were never 

seen in a barroom in their lives before, are 
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now regular filiers d’estaminet. “’Pears like 
they want to forget,” says shrewd old Pat 
McGlory. 

The theaters are crowded, the applause 
generous, and the mirth uproarious. At the 
new Temple of the Drama, the receipts av 
erage $30,000 a night. A new ballet écheoelé, 
just imported from Paris, represents the 
comet, followed by sixty-nine asteroids, all 
comely girls, in abbreviated tinsel. The 
play has taken the town by storm. 

On the other hand, the churches are full 
as they never were before, and there are 
daily prayer meetings in every church. Even 
the most rigid of the orthodox clergy cannot 
prevent these prayer meetings from growing 
into the semblance of a Methodist revival. 
As one passes by, one hears nothing but 
groans and lamentations, piteous appeals for 
mercy, and harrowing sobs of repentance for 
past sins. In the Catholic churches, trained 
choirs chant unceasingly that most doleful 
of minor strains : 

6¢ Dies tre, dies tlla, 
Solvet seclum in favilla.” 

Down town, business goes on much as 
usual. I stepped into my bank, and asked 
the president if he was discounting as usual. 
“Ves,” said he, “why not? Want any mo- 
ney? No? You see,” as he twirled himself 
round in his revolving chair, “if the comet 
smashes us up, we shan’t be here to collect 
If it don’t, I'll be bound that all 


” 


the notes. 
our paper will be met 
The 
afternoon steamers for Bristol leave Montauk 


Other branches move in the old ruts. 


at the appointed hour, with the usual num- 
ber of passengers. The incoming vessels 
arrive as regularly as clock-work, though, to 
be sure, the “Juno” was twenty minutes 
late last Thursday, her machinery, which 
was new, having failed to run smoothly. 
At the Stock Exchange the customary bawl- 
ing and bustling go on, and the papers re- 
port the transactions as up to the average. 
The five minute trains on the railways are 
crowded as ever; it was only yesterday that 
the Secretary of the Interior said he thought 
he could next spring reduce fares to one- 
fourth cent a mile. 
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Sept. 79.—A proclamation from the Presi- 


dent. It read as follows: 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
KANSAS CITY, Sept. 19. 
ro THI rHE UNITED STATES. 


(he painful duty devolves upon the President of 


if 


PEOPLE OF 


ncing to the people that the world is threat- 
yanappalling catastrophe. Astronomers who 

r to be entitled to credit, state that a collision 
tween the earth and a comet is likely to occur in 


What the 


es will be, and how the danger can be averted, 


first week of next month. conse- 

t in the President’s power to say. 

people to bow in 

to the Will, and to 
} 


er fate God may decree with Christian forti- 


President appeals to the 


mission Divine bear 
He draws their attention to the following 
from Scripture : 
“When the sixth seal was loosed, the kings of 
rth and the great men and the rich men and 
1dman and every free man hid themselves 
and in the rocks of the mountains.” 
of a collision, the hour of 


CEL, 
ly in the event 
in be accurately determined be forehand, 
legree of safety may be secured by resorting 
s in mountains, deep cellars, shafts in mines, 
er places which may be considered sufficiently 
well covered to afford shelter from a heavy fall of 
lites. 
it Kansas City this 19th day of September, 
MELVILLE E. STONE, 
President. 
PRESIDENT, 


LAWKENCE NORDHOFF, 


by the 


Secretary of State. 

lhe proclamation came out in the morn- 
ing papers, and before night one thousand 
Ingersoll Rock Drills were boring tunnels 
into the Highlands. With the new diamond 
drills they can make thirty feet in twelve 
hours ; and thus it is estimated that within a 
week, shelter can be provided for a million 
people, that is to say, one-third the popula- 
tion of the city. Boring is also going on vig- 
orously in the hills in New Jersey and Staten 
Island. 


and shovel, are tashioning dug-outs for them- 


Thousands of people, with pick 


selves. 

A wild speculation has sprung up in tick- 
ets of admission to these bomb proofs. They 
sold at first at twenty dollars apiece, but 
now a hundred dollars are bid, and the sup- 

ly offering is small. 

‘ft 20.—The digging goes on, and at 
any rate serves to divert men’s minds, which 
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were becoming so depressed that one was 
reminded of De Foe’s description of the 
Plague of London, or John Shorthouse’s ac- 
counts of the pestilence at Naples. The 
speculation in bomb proof tickets continues, 
and quite fancy prices are said to have been 
Some hotel clerks have realized small 
I was lucky enough to 
She re- 


paid. 
fortunes as brokers. 
secure three, which I sent to Mary. 
turned one with a note, saying that if I had 
not four, two would suffice. Did she mean—? 

Young Edison, a grand-nephew of the 
great inventor, has invented a diving bell of 
mammoth proportions, which he proposes to 
sink in the bay, there to remain till the com- 
et has passed. It will hold fifty thousand 
people. The price of admission is two hun- 
dred dollars, and several thousand tickets 
have been sold. 

Sept. 22.-A monster prayer-meeting was 
held today in Central Park, under the aus- 
pices of ministers of all denominations. It 
is said that a million people were present. 
They were addressed by two hundred preach- 
ers, Cardinal O’Brien nominally presiding 
over the whole. All the sermons were from 
the same text (1 Rev. vi:12): “The sun 
became black as sackcloth of hair, and the 
moon became as blood; and the stars of 
heaven fell into the earth, even as a fig tree 
casteth her untimely figs when she is shaken 
by a mighty wind.” 

It is, of course, right and proper ; in times 
like these nen should look to the salvation 
of their souls. But meantime, these funere- 
al observances add much to the prevailing 
terror and helplessness. 

Sept. 24.—Some people have already tak- 
en to the bomb proofs, carrying their provis- 
ions with them. Whole blocks in the city 
are deserted, and thieves are reaping a fine 
harvest. Not that the criminal class is una- 
ware of the peril. A brute who was sent up 
for sixty days by Judge Dodge, for wife 
beating, sneeringly observed, as he was led 
off, 

“Sixty days, is it, Judge? Long before 
that, man, you and I will meet in hell.” 

Sept. 25.—My friend, the Lieutenant, 
called. He says that the General of the army 
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has ordered the fifty thousand men who are 
stationed at this post to be in readiness to 
extinguish fires, in case of a collision with 
the comet. The men are to be exercised at 
once in the fire drill. ‘The General reminds 
them that their lives are a secondary consid- 
eration ; duty comes first. Not a man has 
deserted. 

The Lieutenant says that, according to the 
latest calculations, the collision will take 
place at 7 h., 10 m., on the morning of 3d 
October. After sunset on 2d, the comet 
will probably hide the moon and most of 
the stars. It will fill the heavens, just as the 
Constantinople comet did, when the Turks 
first besieged that city. He judges that, on 
that occasion, it was a close thing for the 
world. In 1832, as everybody knows, a col- 
lision was avoided by just one month. Perry 
will send me word tomorrow whether or no 
the comet has been seen, as expected. 

Sept. 26.—1 was in no mood for dissipa- 
tion, but Mrs. Stafford, who was formerly 
known in England as the Duchess of Suth- 


erland, gave one of her charming ice parties 
today, and I went, chiefly to meet Mary. 
Under the genial warmth of the hostess’s 
kind reception, people forgot their cares, and 


among the whole five thousand guests——the 
party was quite select—I did not see one 
gloomy face. I stood with Mary, after a 
short turn in the glide, and was studying 
what words I should choose to express my 
feelings, when through the gay throng a lit- 
tle figure crept, and a little shrill voice, al- 
most drowned by the joyous laughter and 
buoyant dance music, whispered in my ear, 
“A dispatch for you.” I tore it open. It 
contained but four words—“ Zhe comet has 
come!” 

Sept. 27.— Before daybreak, men thronged 
the streets, talking loudly and anxiously about 
our visitor. Crowds surrounded the observ- 
atory, and a strong force of police was re- 
quired to keep them out. ‘The chief feeling 
among the people appeared to be intense 
Everybody talked to his neighbor, 
Everybody 


curiosity. 
whether he knew him or not. 
wanted to know what other people—no wiser 
than themselves—thought on the subject. 
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Loud talkers were surrounded by gaping 
throngs. 

At midnight, the governor of the State, 
who had taken a special train at twenty-three 
o'clock, arrived in town, and was closeted for 
some time with the mayor and other notables, 
He seemed to think he would convene the 
legislature—as though it could do anything. 
There was once a pope who issueda bull 
against a comet. But he was really driving 
at Galileo. 

The “ Cosmos” has a manly editorial, call- 
ing upon citizens to show firmness and cour- 
age in the present crisis. If we must perish, 
the article says, let us die like men. Let us 
take all possible precautions, such as _pro- 
viding bomb proofs for shelter against falling 
aérolites. These failing, let us meet death 
with the cheerfulness of Christians, and the 
fortitude of American citizens. 

There was nearly a riot this morning. Old 
Simon Gripe, one of the heaviest millionaires 
in the city, has been selling his bonds, stocks, 
and real estate, and accumulating money in 
the banks. Today he drew five millions in 
gold from three of his banks, and proceeded 
to cart it to a vast cellar, which he has had 
dug under his house. He had six express 
wagons, guarded by a battalion of the 120th 
infantry. The crowd hooted him and his 
wagons, and at one time a fight was immi- 
nent. 

He would have had ten millions to hide 
instead of five, had the President of the 
United States Bank paid his check in gold, 
as he demanded. But the President told 
him bluntly : 

“Mr. Gripe, if the end of the world is at 
hand, you won't need gold where you are 
going. If it is not, your money is safer here 
than it would be in your cellar. I refuse to 
give you the coin. Send in the notary.” 

A note from Mary, saying that she is dis- 
tracted at the misery of her parents, who are 
almost crazy with fright. She begs me to 
write to her as often as possible, but not to 
come at present. 

Sept. 28.—What so many have feared has 
at last occurred. Late last night, a crowd 
of laborers, chiefly foreigners, broke into a 
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liquor store, and began to help themselves 
to whisky. They were soon followed by oth- 
ers, and the whole crowd got drunk. The 
example was contagious. By daylight this 
morning, a dozen or more liquor stores had 
been looted, and a drunken mob, variously 
estimated at from fifteen to thirty thousand 
men and women, took possession of the city, 
sacked the bar-rooms, and seized the arms 
in several armories. Drunk as they were, 
they could fight. In almost every instance, 
they routed the police. They set fire to some 
of the finest residences on the Park, and 
threw the costly furniture out of the window. 
Some scoundrel painted a flag for them, bear- 
ing the device, 


** A short life and a merry one,” 


and with this borne aloft, they paraded the 
streets, knocking men down, insulting wo- 
men, breaking windows, destroying electric 
lights, and creating a perfect pandemonium. 

General Lusk, commander of this post, 
left yesterday for Kansas City to consult the 
general of the Army, but has been recalled 
by telephone, and will arrive some time to- 
night. He is a brave and cool officer, who 
will stand no nonsense. 

I am hastily recalled to my house, which, 
they tell me, has been fired by the mob. 

Sept. 29.—General Lusk arrived at five 
this morning, and made his dispositions at 
once. <A division of infantry, with eight bat- 
teries of artillery, marched up Broadway to 
the Park. Guns were placed in position to 
sweep the wide streets, and First, Second, 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and 
Eighth avenues. Two regiments of cavalry 
and two of dragoons disembarked at the foot 
of Twenty-third Street, and proceeded to the 
scene of the recent depredations. 

It was none too soon. At daylight, a 
messenger brought word that the mob had 
attacked Madame _ Echantillon’s famous 
boarding school, where over a thousand 
young ladies of the best families are board- 
The messenger told his story to Col- 
one! Graham of the 15th Dragoons, who had 
just halted his troop in the Jews’ square, op- 
The Colonel did 


ers, 


posite the new synagogue. 
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not wait for orders. He just turned in his 
saddle, and shouted, sharp and clear : 

“March! Trot! Charge!” 

In a few minutes the dragoons were upon 
the rascals. There was no time to unsling 
carbines. But the sabres were keen. In 
less time than I have taken to write these 
lines, the dragoons had gone through the 
mob, leaving rows of bleeding bodies in their 
track; then they turned bridle, charged back 
again, and made short work of those who 
remained. Some ruffians had entered the 
house. A lieutenant with a few troopers 
gave chase, and most of them, I judge, were 
thrown out of window. One fellow, who 
was found in a young lady’s bed-room, re- 
ceived a sabre cut on the nape of his neck 
as he tried to crawl out of a window, and his 
head fell outside while his body remained in 
the room. 

The fighting had only just begun. Across 
Twenty-ninth Street a crazy German socialist 
had persuaded a crowd of drunken fellows 
to erect a barricade, from behind which they 
kept up an indiscriminate fire upon passers- 
by. It chanced that Captain Rae, of the 
8th Artillery, had been experimenting with a 
new shell, charged with an improved com- 
pound of giant powder. He suggested to 
General Lusk that this was a good time to 
try the shell. ‘The General nodded his head, 
and the gunners, supported by three com- 
panies of foot and a squadron of horse, were 
soon hastening to the spot. The guns were 
unlimbered in short order, and a single shot 
was fired. The result was frightful. Not 
only was the barricade smashed to atoms, 
but houses on each side were blown down, 
and so far as the troops could judge, the so- 
cialist and his army perished to a man. 

Other skirmishes followed with the same 
results. General Lusk is a wise soldier. He 
doesn’t believe in blank cartridges. His 
men understood him, and they did their 
work cleanly. 

For thirty hours I had been under arms, 
with only a biscuit to eat. Toward evening 
we fell out in search of rations, and I has- 
tened to Mary’s, who I feared had been 
frightened, if not molested. All was quiet, 
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but when I entered she seized my hand, and 
with a flood of tears, evidently long repressed, 
cried : 

“My poor father! 
dying.” 

A glance at his face showed that it was 
so. He was dying of fright. When he saw 
me, he raised himself in bed, and screamed : 

“Has it come? Has it come ?” 

I took care that the family was supplied 
with what they needed (food was becoming 
difficult to procure), and left with a hasty 
promise that I would return as soon as pos- 


The doctor says he is 


sible. 

Sept. 30.—This has been a most miser- 
Every one has been engaged in 
burying the corpses. It was idle to think of 
conveying so many to the cemetery. <A cer- 
tain number of bodies were claimed by 


able day. 


friends ; the rest were buried in a fosse near 
Harlem River. 
the city was impressed by the troops for the 


Every horse and wagon in 


transportation of the bodies, and relays of 
clergymen read the funeral service over them 
in batches as they were lowered into the 
ditch. ‘The slaughter must have been fright- 
ful. Yet the lesson doesn’t seem to have 
checked the appetite for drink. Drunken 
men, and women, too, still crowd the streets. 

Mary’s father died today at sixteen o’clock. 
I had great difficulty in hiring an undertaker 
to prepare the body for the grave. ‘The fu- 
neral is to be on the 3d. On the jd! 

Oct. 7. —The comet is now plainly yisible 
to the naked eye, coming toward us at a 
fearful rate. As I watched it, I thought of 
the man in the Inquisition, who was impris- 
oned in an iron chamber with movable walls, 
which slowly and gradually closed in upon 
him till they crushed him to death. 

Many people have gone mad. My neigh- 
bor, Dr. Bruce, tells me that this is usual on 
The same 
phenomenon accompanied the plague in 
London and in Athens. He says that two- 
thirds of the ladies he attends exhibit more 
or less well-marked signs of insanity. Some 
are in the melancholy stage, and sit at home 
all day, crying and wringing their hands. 
Others cannot remain in their houses, but 


occasions of general disaster. 
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rush wildly through the streets in all kinds 
of queer attire, singing and screaming. A 
band of these menads has just passed the 
window, dancing hand in hand, as in the 
days of Carmagnole. 

The epidemic is not confined to the one 
sex. Dr. Bruce says that a large proportion 
of the men he-meets show symptoms of 
mental derangement. Some are only moody 
and morose. Others appear to have lost 
their memory, and don’t recognize friends, 
Others are flighty, as if they had been drink- 
ing; clap strangers on the back, and crack 
silly jokes about the comet. Some have 
reached the violent stage, and are so danger- 
ous that they ought to be placed under re- 
straint. But if, in the present stage of wild 
confusion, it were possible to despatch these 
unfortunates to places where they could be 
cared for, there are not asylums in the coun- 
try sufficient to accommodate a tenth of the 
cases. Dr. Bruce says that even if the com- 
et does not destroy us, it will take years to 
cure the insanity caused by the fright, and 
many of the patients will never recover. 

As we are talking, news comes that the 
mayor of the city has gone mad. He says 
he is the Destroying Angel, and is marching 
up and down the City Hall in a state of na- 
ture, with a broom in his hand, to sweep out, 
as he says, corruption from the Board of Al- 
A clerk who tried to lead him into 
a private room was felled like an ox by a blow 
from the broom-handle. 

Precisely a similar epidemic has broken 
out at Paris. A dispatch says the city is a 
grand hospital de fous. The English are sul- 
len, and many are skeptical. But in Ger- 
many and France hope has been abandoned, 
and a state of general agony prevails. 

Oct. 2.—I don’t suppose a single person 
slept last night except the insane, the wound. 
ed, and the troops, who were worn out. 
There was, in fact, no night, It was all the 
tine bright light. The sight of the comet 
was appalling. Its tail covered three-fourths 
of the heavens, and when we had a glimpse 
of the moon, she seemed a dirty yellow- 
brown, by contrast with the brilliant white of 
the comet. Through the tail, stars are occa- 
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sionally visible. ‘The nucleus has a sub- 
stantial diameter. There is something fright- 
ful in its mute sentence of death upon all of 
us. 

People are exhausted after the turmoil of 
the last three days, the outbreak of the mob, 
the street fighting, and the sudden appear- 
ance of general insanity. The noisiest of 
the poor lunatics have screamed themselves 
The wounded cry for release in death. 
The troops are silent round their fires. 
Where yesterday all was noise, confusion, 
and wrangling, today all is still, as still as a 

Prayers are constant in the 
Many of the devout have over- 
Aisles and pews are 


still. 


graveyard. 


churches. 


taxed their strength. 
full of prostrate worshipers, who lie where 
they fell exhausted, with glassy eyes and 
parched mouths, unable to get up, and un- 


able to sleep. Business is quite at an end, 
and, in some quarters, hunger is added to 
other woes. It requires a vast system of 
machinery and the labor of thousands to feed 
a city of three million people. But for the 
foresight of General Lusk, who laid in a 
great stock of rations on the first day of the 
riot, starvation would be general. 

I spent most of the day with Mary. Her 
mother lay on a sofa, dropping to sleep, and 
waking up with a shriek. Late in the day 
she died. Mary’s hand never left mine, and 
once or twice, her fair head, bowed by a fa- 
tigue which overpowered her, sank for a mo- 
ment on my shoulder. Few words passed 
between us, but we understood each other. 
This was no time for betrothals. I felt we 
would die hand in hand. If, haply, we 
lived, there could now be no parting. 

Not from any hope—for I had none— 
but from morbid restlessness, I walked over 
to the camp where Perry’s guns lay. He 
Was sitting in his tent, reading Charles Sum- 
ner’s speeches. In reply to an inquiry how 
he felt, he said he felt as he had done before 
going into battle. I asked him if he had 
changed his mind. 

** No,” he replied, firmly. 
it my business to go over the calculations 
afresh, and I have come to the conclusion 
that they cannot possibly be erroneous. The 
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collision is absolutely inevitable ; as certain 
as fate, or death.” 

We stepped outside the tent. 
know anything of horses ?” he asked. 
you do, look at those horses of ours.” 

They were certainly behaving curiously. 
Some were standing with ears set back, trem- 
bling as if about to fall in blind staggers. 
Others lay on the ground quivering, as horses 
do in the colic. Others followed the men 
round, with that mute, piteous confession of 
helplessness which horses that have lost their 
riders in battle so constantly exhibit. 

“If you remember accounts of earth- 
quakes,” continued the lieutenant, ‘you 
must have been struck by the fact that horses 
usually foresee the danger before men do. 
In South America, their terror, long before 
the shock, often impels them to rush over 
precipices or into the ocean.” 

“What are you going to do,” I asked. 

“Do you remember,” replied he, with a 
proud smile, “the loss of the Birkenhead ? 
When the captain realized that all hope was 
vain, he told the truth to the colonel of a 

sritish regiment which he was carrying to the 

Cape. The colonel ordered his men to fall 
in, and forbade any man from leaving the 
ranks. The ship gave one lurch, and that 
noble regiment sunk under the waves, 
aligned as if on dress parade, with every of- 
ficer and every man in his proper place in 
the ranks. Shall we meet death less firmly 
than Englishmen ?” 

As I walked home, the streets were de- 
serted. Everybody had gone to the bomb- 
proofs. Every hill in the park and in the 
new additions had been burrowed, and fa- 
thers and mothers were thrusting their chil- 
dren into the burrows. 

A heavy thunderstorm broke over the city 
about nightfall. Until twenty-two o'clock, 
the skies were clouded, and the only unusual 
phenomenon was a strange noise—at first 
faint, but soon distinctly audible between the 
thunder claps. It was like the rushing of a 
wind through a forest. 

At twenty-two o’clock, I drew Mary to the 
window. ‘The clouds were flying south ; as 
fast as they disappeared, the heavens were 


“Do you 
“ If 
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revealed as one vast sheet of white flame. 
So dazzling was the glare that it was difficult 
to discern the few stars which were still visi- 
ble through the least dense portions of the 
sheet. The rushing noise increased steadily 
in volume. « Those who have heard a torna- 
do sweep through the forest on the borders 
of the prairies can imagine it. At times, it 
rose to a roar which was ear-splitting. 

At midnight the sky was clear, and with 
the exception of a few degrees above the 
western and northern horizon, it was all 
comet. The nucleus was larger than the 
moon. Its edges were not sharp, but wavy, 
as if constantly changing under the influence 
of heat. The coma was perpetually assum- 
ing new aspects. Great rifts, spreading across 
half the sky, would sometimes split it into 
two or more tails. They closed up as rapidly 
as they opened. They ran in every direc- 
tion —lengthwise, crosswise, anglewise. 

About two o’clock, the nebulous charac- 
ter of the tail partially disappeared, and the 
nebula resolved itself into myriads of small 
shining points like stars, some of which ap- 
peared to fall, while most of them followed 
the nucleus with well disciplined obedience. 
The noise of the rushing wind had now 
grown into a roar, louder than any artillery 
ever heard. It was a crepitating noise, the 
steady roar being mingled with frequent 
sharp explosions. The light was brighter 
than any day, and within an hour or two, a 
stifling heat had begun to be felt. 

Mary asked would I go with her to one of 
the bomb-proofs or other refuges ? 

This was a point on which I had made up 
my mind very thoroughly. While men far 
worthier, with lives more valuable, were fa- 
cing the danger in the open, I was not going 
to hide. So I told her I should remain 
where I could be of use to the wounded, in 
case any of us survived. 

She placed her hand in mine and said: 
‘* Where you go, there will I go also.” 

We walked out. The streets were empty. 
On the stoop of a splendid house of palatial 
dimensions, sat a man whom I recognized 
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as the heir of the great Astor property. He 
was smoking a pipe. With the stem of the 
pipe he pointed to the comet, smiled, and 
shrugged his shoulders as we passed. If he 
spoke, we couldn’t hear him. We sat down 
alone on a bench in Sheridan Park. There 
was no human creature near. <A dog ran 
past, sweating in agony, howling weirdly. 
The heat was becoming intolerable. It was 
not a sultry heat, which perspiration relieves. 
It was a dry, scorching, blistering heat, like 
the breath of an iron furnace in full blast. 
Mary’s parasol became too hot to hold, my 
watch chain raised a blister when I touched 
it, and on the trees the leaves curled up, 
blackened, and fell. A sulphurous smell be- 
gan to impregnate the air. 

I looked at my watch. 
I shouted in Mary’s ear: 

“One hour more!” 

Her head fell on my shoulder, and she 
slept. Yes, in the face of death at an hour’s 
distance, she slept. So long as life lasts, na- 
ture reigns. 

How long she slept, I don’t know. The 
fierce heat became unbearable, and feeling 
that we should both die if we endured it 
many minutes longer, I carried her toa small 
pond, and plunged with her under its waters. 
Ah, how precious its fresh coolness! But 
when I raised my head the torment was re- 
newed. I seemed to be breathing flames. 
The sulphurous smell was asphyxiating. 
My wet hair smoked when it was exposed to 
Mary’s gasping efforts to 


It was six o’clock. 


the atmosphere. 
get breath were harrowing. 

All at once there was a crash, and the 
earth reeled beneath us. The pond dried 
up instantly. ‘The stars, as I seemed to see 
them, began to fall, in clusters, by the mil- 
lions, by the myriads. Thick rolls of black 
smoke darkened the luridsky. The ground 
on which I stood kept slipping away from 
my feet. 

The end had come. 

I cried in her ear: “ Zn favilla /” 

She kissed me. 

Geraldine M. Bonner. 
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STANDING in the House of Commons, 
Prime Minister Gladstone, not long since, 
uttered these remarkable words: “ The evils 
wrought by drink are more deadly, because 
more continuous, than those wrought by the 
three great historic scourges of war, famine, 
and pestilence combined.” 

More recently, in an address to the Legis- 
lature of Ohio, U.S. Senator John Sherman 
used the following language: “ There is a 
growing sentiment in every State of this 
Union, that certain laws ought to be passed 
to prevent the evils growing out of the traf- 
fic in intoxicating liquors. . . . If you will 
not lay party aside and represent the people, 
a higher power will bring about this legisla- 
tion.” 

Municipal and other statistics, the experi- 
ence of officers of penal and reformatory in- 
stitutions, and the observations of all who 
have given attention to the subject, confirm 
the statement of Prime Minister Gladstone, 
and agree in showing that by far the greater 
portion of the poverty, vice, and crime, and 
a large per centage of the mortality prevail- 
ing among Christian nations, is attributable 
to the excessive use of alcoholic stimulants; 
and this it is that has given birth to the 
“ vrowing sentiment ” referred to by Senator 
Sherman ; a sentiment which exists, and is 
growing, not only in this, but in every Chris- 
tian land, and which is manifested in the 
old world, as in the new, by the various meas- 
ures that are being resorted to, for the pur- 
pose of suppressing or holding in check the 
evils resulting from the too free use of intox- 
icating beverages. 

In some countries, as, for instance, Nor- 
way, where formerly drunkenness prevailed 
to an unusual degree, restrictive laws gov- 
erning the liquor traffic have been enacted, 
and are being vigorously enforced, and drunk- 
enness has been made a crime punishable by 
severe penalties. As a consequence, intem- 
perance, with its invariable accompaniments 
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of vice and crime, has greatly lessened. In 
Germany, the law limits the number of pla- 
ces where alcoholic liquors are sold by the 
drink, fixes the hour at which they must 
close, and gives careful attention to the mor- 
al character of persons keeping such places. 
In Switzerland, the drinking of French bran- 
dy became such a pronounced evil, that the 
Federal assembly, a few years since, prohib- 
ited its importation. In Russia, by a stroke 
of his pen, the Czar, on the first of the pres- 
ent year, closed more than eighty thousand 
drinking places. In France, the subject is 
receiving attention ; at a late session (Nov., 
1885) of the Academy of Medicine tn Paris, 
among other recommendations, were the fol- 
lowing : 

“The imposition of the highest practica- 
ble tax upon spirituous drinks, and an insis- 
tence upon both good moral character and 
a severe license in the case of liquor deal- 
ers.” 

“The punishment of those found in a state 
of intoxication, and the establishment of 
refuges for those who cannot refrain from 
the abuse of strong liquors.” 

In Great Britain the same great question 
is before the people, and large meetings in 
favor of the “local option” are being held 
and addressed by able advocates of temper- 
ance reform. In the Province of Ontario 
a high license law, with several penalties, has 
been enacted, and other restrictive meas- 
ures, looking to a further curtailment of the 
liquor traffic, are under consideration. 

In our own country prohibitory laws pre- 
vail in five States, and high license laws, with 
privilege of prohibition extended to county 
governments, exist in a number of others. 

The agitation is extending and increasing 
in intensity, and will not cease until this gi- 
gantic, overshadowing evil of our time and 
civilization is destroyed, or at least reduced 
to the rank of the common, unavoidable evils 
that harass humanity. 
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Of the various plans that have been sug- 
gested as best calculated to accomplish this 
result, but two occupy to any considerable 
extent the public mind, and these are : 

1. The enactment of laws prohibiting 
the importation, manufacture, and sale of 
alcoholic beverages. 

2. The enactment of laws imposing a 
high license tax, and other restrictive meas- 
ures, upon the retail liquor business. 

oth these plans have been carried into 
practical operation, and there are localities 
to which each seems adapted. 

In States having prohibitory laws, the ef- 
fect in the smaller towns and the rural por- 
tions, as a rule, has been good; public drink- 
ing places have been closed, drunkenness 
has become an exceedingly rare offense, and 
public and private morals have correspond- 
ingly improved ; but in some of the larger 
cities, public sentiment and the leanings of 
judicial and executive officers are such that 
the laws are not enforced, and in some in- 
stances, at least, the condition of affairs is 
worse than ever: as might be expected where 
the business, though made unlawful, is not 
suppressed--the very fact of its unlawful 
character tending to attract more strongly 
the reckless, dissolute, and criminal element, 
and thus aggravate the evils of the busi- 
ness. 

In a government of the people, a law, to 
be properly enforced, must be sanctioned by 
the community it affects ; and public senti- 
ment differs so greatly in different sections of 
eventhesame State, that it is difficult, ifnot im- 
possible, to adopt any measure that will apply 
equally well to all localities. To illustrate : 
Were such a law as that now regulating the 
liquor traffic in Illinois in force in this State, 
it is probable that San Benito County, for 
instance, would adopt prohibition ; while in 
Napa, and Sonoma, and other vine-growiag 
and wine-producing counties, and in the 
cities, high license would prevail. But were a 
prohibitory law such as that of Iowa in force 
in California, it is not at ali probable that 
any attempt to enforce it in San Francisco 
would be made. In fact, if such places as 
Dubuque and Davenport can defy the Iowa 
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prohibitory law, it is certain that in this 
city, with our mixed population, and decided 
sentiment against prohibition, no such law 
could be enforced. 

For these reasons, a law giving to counties 
and municipalities the option of regulating 
or prohibiting the traffic, seems best calculat- 
ed to meet the djfficulties of the case, and 
enable communities to deal with the ques- 
tion in the most practicable and effective 
manner. 

In the large cities of or country, it is 
doubtful if a majority of the people will ever 
favor prohibition ; but there is no doubt that 
a majority do favor good morals and good 
government ; and, in time, all such can be 
counted upon to favor more or less rigid 
restrictive measures. All that is needed to 
bring about the reform is such an agitation 
as will educate the people to the proprieties 
and necessities of the case, and secure unity 
of action. 

Good progress is being made in this di- 
rection through the instrumentality of the 
National Law and Order League, an organ- 
ization formed for the purpose of securing 
the enforcement of existing laws regulating 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, and to pro- 
cure the enactment of such additional meas- 
ures as circumstances call for, and legislative 
bodies will grant. ‘The League has branches 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and many other cities and towns, and will 
soon occupy every portion of our country. 
Its work has assumed such importance, and 
become so wide spread, that it has been 
found expedient to establish in its interest a 
weekly journal, the ‘“* Law and Order,” which 
is being extensively circulated, and adding 
much to the efficiency of the organization. 

Existing regulations and restrictions affect- 
ing the retail liquor business differ greatly 
in different States and cities, but the princi- 
pal ones are as follows: 

1. A license tax varying from $60 to $1,- 
000 per annum. 

2. A provision that no license shall be 
granted to persons of immoral character. 

3. That all such places shall be closed 
from 12 o'clock, midnight, until 5 o’clock a. 
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u. on week days, and throughout the entire 
day on Sunday. 

4. That no such place should have its in- 
terior concealed by a screen, curtain, or other 
device. 

5. That no such place shall be permitted 
within four hundred feet of any schodl build- 
ing. 

6. That no intoxicating liquor shall be 
sold or delivered to a minor for his own use, 
or the use of his parent or any other person. 

7. That no liquor shall be sold to a com- 
mon drunkard, or to an intoxicated person. 

8. That any person who is injured in per- 
son, property, or means of support by reason 
of the intoxication, habitual or otherwise, of 
any person, shall have a right of action 
against the person or persons who sold the 
lijuor which caused the intoxication in 
whole or in part. 

9. That a bond guaranteeing a compliance 
with the provisions of the law shall be fur- 
nished by all parties to whom a license is 
granted. 

It is apparent that with such regulations 
properly enforced, the evils of the business 
will be reduced to the minimum ; and that 
such enforcement can be had is demonstrat- 
ed by the experience of the Law and Order 
League. 

As an example of what has been accom- 
plished, reference is made to the city of Chi- 
cago. In 1882, before the enactment of 
the high license law, there were in that city 
3,919 licensed retail liquor saloons, paying 
an aggregate tax of $195,490.41 ; and among 
the regular patrons of these saloons, by care- 
ful estimates, there were 30,000 minors. In 
1885, after the enactment of the high license 
law, notwithstanding a large increase in the 
population, there were but 3,075 licensed 
saloons, but these paid an aggregate license 
tax of $1,721,474: and a still better result 

one that cannot be valued in dollars and 
cents—is the great decrease in the number 
of minors patronizing them, as shown by the 
following extract from the last annual report 
of the Citizens’ League : 

“The sale of liquors to minors has been 


very largely suppressed. We believe it safe 
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to say that the sale of intoxicants to minors 
is today at least seventy-five per cent. less 
than it would have been but for the work of 
the Citizens’ League.” 

Andrew Paxton, the general agent of the 
Citizens’ League, gives further testimony to 
the same effect. Under date of February 17, 
1886, in a private letter, he writes: ‘* Permit 
me to say that, but for the high license law 
and the work of the Citizens’ League, we 
should have in Chicago at this time not less 
than from five thousand five hundred to six 
thousand licensed saloons, instead of little 
over three thousand ; that means a great deal 
for us, for, as it is, we are able to keep the 
boys and girls out of the saloons almost en- 
tirely.” ; 

In San Francisco the retail liquor business 
is practically without restriction. In 1883, 
the Legislature of the State outraged the 
moral sense of the community by repealing 
the Sunday law, and our Supreme Court has 
declared unconstitutional the law prohibiting 
the employment of females in drinking sa- 
loons. ‘This leaves us with the following 
regulations : 

1. A law imposing a license tax of twen- 
ty-one and forty-one dollars per quarter, ac- 
cording to sales, upon all retail liquor deal- 
ers. 

2. A provision that all saloons shall be 
closed upon election days. 

3. <A law against intoxication of officers. 

4. A law providing that no minor under 
sixteen years of age shall visit, or drink any 
intoxicating liquor in, any saloon, unless ac- 
companied by and drinking with the consent 
of his parent or guardian. 

Aside from these provisions, we have left 
only the general supervisory authority of the 
police, in their capacity of conservators of 
the peace and quiet of the city. 

The license tax is so small as to interpose 
no obstacle to any one desiring to engage in 
the business, and the licensing power has no 
discretion in the matter, but mst issue a li- 
cense to any and all applicants coming duly 
recommended by twelve persons owning real 
estate in the block or square in which it is 
proposed to carry on the business. In case 
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of the law relating to minors, our Police 
Court holds that under its provision parents 
or guardians may send their children or 
wards into a saloon, to purchase liquor for 
the use of the sender or his household. 
Why an inconsiderate or dissolute parent or 
guardian should be permitted to expose a 
child to corrupting influences, and the con- 
traction of vicious habits forbidden by law 
to other children, is as inexplicable as it is 
anomalous. 

The California Society for the Suppression 
of Vice, for some time past, have been con- 
sidering what could be done in the city to 
prevent the evils growing out of the traffic 
in intoxicating liquors. In a pamphlet re- 
cently issued, they say : 

* The investigations of the Society show that 
a large number of licensed liquor saloons are 
kept by notoriously disreputable characters, in 
some instances by ex-convicts, in others by 
those who have been known as keepers of 
disorderly houses; and many of them are 
habitual resorts of the depraved and crimi- 
nal classes of both sexes: but the worst, the 
most appalling feature developed by the So- 
ciety, is the fact that more than 4,000 of our 
youths, ranging in age from twelve to twen- 
ty-two, are being educated and graduated in 
these nurseries and schools of vice and crime. 
This work of demoralization goes steadily 
forward, despite the efforts of the police, who 
claim they are doing all that their “ limited 
authority” permits. While such facilities 
for the manufacture of the vicious and crim- 
inal exist, can we wonder why reformatories, 
societies, and churches are not only making 
no progress, but actually losing ground, in 
their efforts for moral reform ?” 

The Municipal Reports of San Francisco 
reveal a condition of affairs, growing out of 
the liquor traffic, that imperatively calls for 
increased restrictions in our liquor laws. 
Coroner Dorr, in his report for 1881, says 
that “‘most of the murders, cases of man- 
slaughter and justifiable homicide, and many 
of the suicides and accidents” are attributa- 
ble to “the direct influence of the intemper- 
ate use of alcoholic beverages.” Coroner 
Levingston, in his report of June 30, 1883, 
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says: “ There has been an increase in crime 
without any corresponding increase in popu- 
lation.” And again, in his report of June 30, 
1884, the same officer says: “There has 
been an unaccountable increase in crime.” 
Coronor O’Donnell, in his last report, says : 
“ The mortuary statistics of this city show an 
alarming increase in the number of suicides 
among the white population.” 

For the past ten years in thif city, the av- 
erage annual suicides to each 1,000 inhabi- 
tants has been .299. The suicides for the 
fiscal year, 1884~’5, were 48 per cent. greater 
than those reported for 1875~6, and are 2.9 
per cent. greater than the average annual 
number for the entire period of ten years. 
In but one other city in the world—Paris— 
are suicides, compared to population, as fre- 
quent as in San Francisco. 

The Alms House report for 1884~’5, com- 
pared with the same report for 1875~%6, 
shows an increase of 50 per cent. in the av- 
erage number of inmates, an increase greatly 
in excess of the increase in population, The 
Chief of Police, in his report for 1884-’s, 
gives a comparative statement of populaticn, 
number of arrests, &c., of the leading cities 
of the United States, and from his figures 
the following percentages are deduced : 
New York 
PR antics ca wiricnincs conse snd Riwe ren 
Brooklyn 


5-4 
$.6 
Chicago 
Boston 
Balumore 
San Francisco 
Cincinnati 

The average per cent. of arrests to popu- 
lation of the eight cities is 6.7, while the per 
cent. of San Francisco is 9.5, or 41 per cent. 
greater than the average. 

The same report gives the following infor- 
mation as to arrests made in the city for the 
years designated : 


Arrests. Population. 


16,280 

23,011 

Awe ard ins od bide Grivi 24,432 
The average annual arrests for the four 
years last past have been 25,037, making an 
increase, as compared with 1874-5, of 48 


Fiscal Year. 
1874-"5 
1880-1 
1884-"5.... 


230,132 
234,520 
270,000 
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per cent., while the increase in population 
has been but 17 per cent. 

The Health Officer’s report for 1884-5 
gives the number of deaths for the year as 
5,288, and in the causes of death, the fol- 
lowing per centages are given: 

Apoplexy and Paralysis.................eeees 3-7 

So BE Fis dn ivs vmexeianengeeeasaaes .66 
er re a ee rer 5-46 
Ee URE PET ETT Tee eT CRT TTC 52 
PRRMNGOE DING akc cock snes ca sicsescensepes 1.96 
Diecnat OF RAGROS «i as des ccecsanasss . -2.03 
Vita TNR oi ei ened bactdsnvneasdusicnians 5-23 


19.62 


Of these deaths, it is safe to say that at 
least one-half are more or less directly attrib- 
utable to the abuse of alcoholic stimulants ; 
acd to them the per centage of deaths from 
alcoholism, 1.13, and it will be seen that 
drink is annually carrying to their graves 
from five hundred to six hundred of our pop- 
ulation. 

In 1875~6 the licensed retail liquor deal- 
ers were reported as 1,944. In 1884-’5 the 
number reported is 2,612, an increase of 
688, or of 38 per cent., and no correspond- 
ing increase in population. San Francisco, 
excluding Chinese, has at present a popula- 
tion not exceeding 260,000, and our register 
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contains the names of 50,542 voters; we 
therefore have one saloon to every nineteen 
voters, and to every one hundred white in- 
habitants, including women and children. 
In proportion to inhabitants, San Francisco 
has thirty per cent. more drinking saloons 
than New York, fifty per cent. more than 
Philadelphia, and double the number of Chi- 
cago. 

The foregoing demonstrates the truth of 
the assertion of the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice, that “vice and crime, to an 
alarming extent and in rapidly increasing de- 
gree, exist in our city,” and shows the ne- 
cessity for a union of all our moral forces, in 
an effort to bring about a better condition 
of affairs. 

The Superior Court of the United States 
has decided that the regulating and the re- 
stricting of the liquor traffic is but the exer- 
cise of the police power inherent in every 
State, and that this power can be delegated 
to local legislative bodies. Our State Con- 
stitution confers upon municipalities the 
power to regulate the traffic, and whenever 
the people can be educated up to the neces- 
sities of the case, a reform will be accom- 
plished. How much longer will action be 
deferred? - 

G. A. Moore. 
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In the presence of death all ranks are lev- 
eled, all conditions are made equal. It has 
always been equally a mystery to philosopher 
and peasant. All classes stop with eager in- 
terest, to read or hear anything which claims 
to throw light on the meaning of man’s life, 
or his destiny after dissolution. No matter 
whether they have accepted as sufficient the 
promises of faith, or have rejected all such 
teachings, and stoically look forward to non- 
entity, every man and woman is willing and 
anxious to examine anything which prom- 
ises to solve our origin or illuminate our 
future, 

\ majority of the scientific world deny 


not only the probability, but the possibility, 
of a continued life for man after this. See- 
ing intelligence beginning, continuing, and 
apparently ending with organization, they 
conclude that the dissolution of the organ- 
ism must necessarily cause a Cessation of in- 
telligence. When any attempt is made to 
prove a continuation of the intelligence after 
the death of the organization it accompanied, 
it is met with the postulate: “ Whatever 
has a beginning must have an ending. In- 
telligence began with the body, and must 
therefore end with it.” 

This same postulate is a source of great 
perplexity to all the more intelligent, thinking 
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people of all religions, who believe that im- 
mortality is proved by revelation. It is also 
a great stumbling block to large numbers of 
spiritualists, who claim to have positive dem- 
onstration of a life. So over- 
whelming to most minds is this simple dog- 
matic postulate, that large numbers, both 
of religionists and spiritualists, have made 
another unproved assumption of preexistence 
as the only road out of the apparent laby- 
rinth. We meet with many assertions like 
Cicero's: “The origin of souls cannot be 
found on earth, for there is nothing earthly 
or, “ How absurd the theory that 


continued 


in them ”; 
the conscious soul is evolved from uncon- 
scious matter. . The soul is an uncre- 
ated, indestructible entity, emanating from a 
Assumptions of this kind, 
innumerable, might be quoted. It is 
sumed that the intellectual and spiritual part 
of man has always existed ; that the mem- 
ory of that existence is temporarily sus- 
pended ; that since it has had previous ex 
istence, it follows as a corollary there may 


spiritual source.” 
as- 


and will be continued life after the dissolu- 
tion of the present body. 

Believing that these positions are mere as- 
sumptions, I will try to prove them so. 

The first postulate—that all things having 
a beginning must have an ending—-must be 
particularly perplexing to the philosophical 
All religions teach that there 
all matter—had 


This 


religionist. 
was a time when all things 
a beginning ; that they were created. 
postulate would carry him forward to the 
time when all matter must have an end, 
and be blotted out. This distant future 
period would, of course, witness the end of 
all humanity, as well as all other created 
things. 

This idea of creation is not now the ac- 
cepted view of the intellect of the world. 
The human mind cannot conceive of uni- 
versal, empty space having been filled with 
matter, because there was no place from 
whence it could come, and nothing from 
which it could be made. Science has there- 
fore adopted as an axiom the eternity of 
matter and force. 

Whether matter in its last analysis is mere- 
ly an aggregation of points of force, or 
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whether it is really substance, always accom- 
panied by and acted on by /oree, is not neces- 
sary to the present inquiry. I simply as. 
sume the eternity of matter and force, be- 
cause the opposite cannot be conceived of, 
and therefore cannot be assumed as true. 
Neither does my present inquiry involve the 
question whether this eternal and universal 
force is a rational, thinking personality, wor- 
shiped as God by religionists, or whether it 
is the great Unknown and Unknowable of 
It is enough that we recognize 
Having 


agnostics. 
the eternity of matter and force. 
recognized this fact, it follows that there can 
be no deginning to any new thing or force ; 
they must of necessity be simply modifica- 
tions or changes of form of what already ex- 
Upon this 
I have 


isted as substance or 
rock I build my 


something solid and substantial upon which 


power. 
superstructure. 


to base my reasoning. 

All caprice and whim and changeableness 
are eliminated from the universe. We can 
follow back the progressive movements of 
matter and force as we gradually learn the 
alphabet and language of nature, and our 
minds are filled with reverential wonder and 
respect as they gradually and dimly compre- 
hend the onward procession of changes, from 
simple to complex, which have marked the 
This, for 
the want of a better name, we call Evolution. 

Science has, with reasonable certainty, 
demonstrated the homogeneity of the uni- 
verse; has proved that distant suns and 
planets are made of about the same stuff as 
are our system and our planet. It has 
shown that the vast complexity and appar- 
ent diversity of nature are the result of dif- 
ferent combinations of a few elementary sub- 
stances, and the different conditions sur-" 
rounding them at different times. It has 
shown that the apparently different forces 
are convertible, and are really but one force. 

The matter of our bodies and the vital 
force which animates them are, then, simply 
varied combinations of the same old, eternal, 
but ever changeable matter, and the- opera- 
tion in a varied direction of the same eternal, 
omnipotent, and ever active force of the uni- 
verse. As the matter of which they are com- 


inconceivable eons of the past. 
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posed never had originally a beginning, so 
did it not have a beginning when it became 
temporarily a part of our bodies. So the 
energy which moves them is not the begin- 
ning of any new force, but is the action 
within an organism of a part of the ever pres- 
ent, universal force of nature. As the mat- 
ter that composes the body is constantly 
changing, some passing out and other mat- 
ter taking its place, so it is of the force. 
Both appear to have different characteristics 
from surrounding matter and force, on ac- 
count of their peculiar relations to each 
other and their temporary conditions. 

“Well,” says our materialistic friend, “al- 
though the matter constituting, and the 
force moving, our bodies may not be new or 
newly created, they must necessarily cease to 
be manifested through an individualized enti- 
ty when the present organism ceases to exist.” 

That is true, unless the present body se- 
cretes, generates, or builds up within itself 
some finer, more perfect and powerful or- 
ganism, which is capable of continuing to 
draw upon the great universe of matter and 
ocean of force for its perpetuation. 

Is there any process of reasoning by which 
we can establish the rational probability of 
there being generated within each individual 
a self-perpetuating organism, which leaves 
the present body at its dissolution, and con- 
tinues its career beyond the ken of our pres- 
senses in other and higher conditions? 
Of course, the proof positive of the exist- 


ent 


ence of such organisms would be the most 
satisfactory and convincing. It is not, how- 
ever, the scope or intention of this paper to 
try to prove any continued life. It is simply 
to combat the one dogmatic potsulate, that “if 
our existence begins here it must end here.” 

\s far back as we have been able to trace 
the processes of nature as to our solar sys- 
tem and our planet, the tendency seems to 
have been from diffusion to concentration ; 
from ephemeral combinations to the more 
enduring ; from the simple to the complex ; 
This is true evolution, 
con- 


from lower to higher. 


try 


progression. Matter has been 


densed from nebulous gas to fluid; from 
luid to solid. The simple elements have 
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been first segregated and then combined. 
Life has traveled up from simple protoplasm 
to man. The exhibition of force has climbed 
upwards, from causing simple motion be- 
tween a heterogeneous mixture of elementary 
substances, to the manifestation of reason 
and affection. 

If the simple elements existed as such 
(and they, no doubt, did), they were diffused 
as mixtures and not chemically combined. 
Let us see, by way of example, how the sim- 
ple, metallic element of gold has_ been sep- 
arated and aggregated together. 

At some period there occurred a storm in 
the earth’s crust, causing waves in its sub- 
stance, and making at some point a deep 
crevice or crack. During the oscillations 
produced by this storm, the sides of this 
crevice were rapidly moved on each other, 
the trituration wearing them perfectly smooth, 
making the miner’s slickenside. At the end 
of the storm, the sides of the crevice are 
separated a few feet from each other, leav- 
ing a permanent fissure, This fissure imme- 
diately fills with water. The electro-chemical 
currents, constantly at work, begin to crys- 
tallize from this water certain substances 
therein held in solution—silicon, which is 
deposited as beautiful quartz crystals ; gold 
(and sometimes other metals with it), which 
is deposited at the same time and embedded 
within and surrounded by the’ crystals’ of 
quartz. The waters, which are usually ther- 
mal and charged with powerful solvents, per- 
meate the surrounding strata, and are con- 
stant carriers in solution of the materials tha 
are being separated and deposited in the fis- 
sure by crystallization. After long years or 
periods of time, the fissure is filled up, and 
there is a vein of gold-bearing quartz. 

The materials composing this metallic vein 
were all in existence in the surrounding coun- 
try strata, but so minutely diffused that they 
could not have been detected by any of our 
senses, and perhaps with difficulty by nice 
chemical tests. The gold did not begin to 
exist when the wonderful alchemy of nature 
first segregated it, and made it to us a tangi- 
ble and beautiful reality. But it was then, 
for the first time, so concentrated and solidi- 
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fied, that for ages on ages it is able to resist 
the wear of elements and corrosion of time. 

Take another example from the inorganic 
kingdom. One of the most common and 
most abundant of elementary substances is 
carbon. Itself an inorganic element, it is 
the most persistent and abundant constitu- 
ent of all organic life. Uncrystallized, it is 
a dark colored, unattractive substance, easily 
burned, ever ready to make combinations 
with other elements, and lose its elementary 
identity. Yet, when condensed and crystal- 
lized by electro-chemical action, it becomes 
the hardest, most beautiful, most valuable, 
and most enduring of all inorganic elements. 
Until the chemist’s analysis proved it, no one 
would have dreamed that the diamond which 
flashes on the person of the rich beauty was 
the honest child of the black and sooty coal. 
This crystallized carbon is so hard, and pure, 
and resisting that it can preserve its existence, 
beauty, and crystalline identity, unchanged 
for untold ages of time. This, too, though 
it is inorganic, and has no means of self-re- 
plenishment from surrounding nature. 

This much we learn of the inorganic 
world—that nature is constantly working in 
the line of segregation, concentration, and 
durability. What are the lessons of the or- 
ganic world ? 

In this kingdom a new law comes into ac- 
tion, Instead of always being acted upon, 
as inthe inorganic, kingdom, by the extrane- 
ous forces of nature, a portion of the uni- 
versal force is infused into the products of 
this kingdom, making them to a certain ex- 
tent self-acting. Force exerted in this man- 
ner we call life. By means of this, organisms 
take into themselves from their surroundings 
certain of the elementary and composite sub- 
stances, use them for a time, excrete them, 
and then replace them with unused material. 
First, the vegetable kingdom takes up the in- 
organic elements; incorporates them ; makes 
up new compounds, held together by new 
affinities, and leaves them for the use and 
sustenance of the higher organisms of ani- 
Indeed, the object of vegetable 
life seems to be, in great measure, to so mod- 


mal life. 


ify and work over the elements of the inor- 
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ganic kingdom that they can be appropriated 
by the animal kingdom. How the steps up- 
ward have been made, from inorganic sub- 
stances, having no life, to the organic, having 
this force ; from protoplasm to bioplasm, or 
from vegetable to animal, we know not. 

But the steps have been taken. The steps 
and changes have been innumerable, and 
these enormous labors of nature have extend- 
ed over vast periods of time. These steps 
and changes have been persistently upward. 
New functions and new powers have been 
constantly developed. New facilities for com- 
ing into relations with the world around, 
and new capabilities for investigating and 
understariding it, have been from time to 
time evolved. 

The crowning organistn was at last at- 
tained—an organism capable of building up 
within itself a refined and enduring dupli- 
cate, fitted to be launched upon the great 
ocean of perpetual existence at the dissolu- 
tion of its matrix. This interior organism, 
in fineness, in solidity, in beauty, and in du- 
rability, as far surpasses the gross and short- 
lived exterior body, as the solid, brilliant 
diamond surpasses in beauty and durability 
the black and smutty coal from which it 
was crystallized. 

* But,” says our materialistic friend, “ sup- 
pose there is built up within our bodies a 
finer, more compact, and more durable or- 
ganization ; it will be subject to the same 
laws of decay, death, and decomposition that 
so surely bring to a close the most perfect 
specimens of physical strength and beauty.” 

Not so, our friend. We have seen how 
long the crystallized carbon, as diamond, will 
remain unchanged by all the elements and 
forces of nature. Suppose this beautiful 
substance was an organism, and as the wear 
of time deprived it of some of its substance, 
it could draw upon the great reservoirs of 
surrounding carbon, and crystallize within it- 
self a sufficient amount to supply the waste 
and wear of time: can we conceive of any 
period of time or eternity which would not 
find the diamond organism still in existence ? 
It would be a self-perpetuating, everlasting 
entity. 
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‘To develop or evolve just such a self-per- 
petuating organism is the aim and end and 
crowning work of organic life. The lower 
forms of animal life were and are perishable 
and ephemeral. Those that are exceptions 
and are longer-lived, are species in which 
the life forces are sluggish, and the waste is 
exceedingly slow. Nature builds up human 
organisms weighing from one to two hundred 
pounds, which must be entirely rebuilt every 
few years, and yet are capable of living and 
vigorous action even for a century. ‘We all 
know how simply and yet how wisely and 
beautifully this isdone. The organism draws 
its supplies from the great world of substance 
in existence around it. Having appropriated 
and used its material and force for its own 
purposes, it returns the debris to surround- 
ing nature, and takes in new p:bulum. 
Under favoring circumstances, some of these 
organisms have existed into the second cen- 
tury. By strict compliance with all the laws 
of nature, we can hardly tell how long even 
these ponderable and coarse bodies might 
last. 

We can readily understand, then, that an 
organism so pure, and perfect, and refined, 
that to our scales it is imponderable, to our 
eyes invisible, to our touch intangible, might 
be perpetually enduring. Its activities would 
produce the waste of so little substance that 
it could easily and readily be replaced. As 
the matter by it used wold be no more de- 
stroyed than is the matter used by our pres- 
ent bodies, and as it has the whole universe 
of matter from which to draw its supplies, 
there is no reason why it could not continue 
as an organized entity forever. 

hat it might at remote periods, perhaps, 
cast off an external covering, as it does this 
it now inhabits, is indeed possible. This 
would, however, only render it more and 
more capable of continued and perpetual ex- 
istence, 

It is not intended or attempted in this 
paper to actually Arove the existence of such 
an interior entity, even if it could be done. 
It is only desired to show from the processes 
of nature, and analogies derived therefrom, 

at an individualized, organized entity com- 
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mencing on this planet may not necessarily 
cease to exist here. 

‘There is no doubt in the writer’s mind 
that all existence, and life, and intelligence, 
and spirit now on this planet began here, 
not as new matter and new force, but, as 
before said, as new manifestations of old 
matter and old force. The idea of the pre- 
existence of the intelligent personality is en- 
tirely too shadowy, and is unsupported by 
any evidence. An intelligent preexistence 
that has lost all its intelligence, knowledge, 
and memory, amounts to no existence at all. 
It is an existence without useful results; a 
trifling waste of time, and entirely at variance 
with the usual economy of nature. If we 
have had innumerable preéxistent experien- 
ces, and come into this life, as we do, with- 
out knowing anything, it is, to say the least, 
extremely discouraging for the future. All 
the innumerable facts Of heredity are power- 
ful arguinents against independent preéxist- 
ence. Our tendencies, our dispositions, our 
intellectual peculiarities, in fact, very many 
of the things that make up our individual 
personality and identity, can be directly 
traced back to father and mother and pre- 
ceding ancestors. This would not and could 
not be so, if.an independent preéxistent 
soul took possession of our bodily organism, 
and developed and controlled it. We should 
then be independent of heredity. Nearly 
every fact of nature tends to prove that all 
there is of us bodily, intellectually, and spir- 
itually began here, and is the result of or- 
ganic life. 

If, then, the final work of development on 
this planet produces an immortal entity that 
is capable of everlasting improvement and 
unfolding, we can see that evolution means 
something. The long labor and travail of 
nature has not been fruitless. The waiting 
has been long, but the result has been glori- 
ous. 

Sometime we may be able to trace back 
the upward steps, and be wise enough to 
comprehend and understand the philosophi- 
cal necessity of the long, tedious, laborious 
processes that have attended the progress of 
the past from star dust up to immortal spirit. 

E. A. Clark. 
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DIES IRAA—A NEW TRANSLATION. 


In presenting a new metrical translation 
of the Dies /re—the famous medieval hymn 
which has been so often translated, repro- 
duced, paraphrased, and imitated—a few 
prefatory words may not be out of place. 

Not a great while ago two translations of 
the hymn with the Latin text appeared in one 
A critical and com- 


of our local journals. 
parative examination of these, commenced 


as a pastime, became a curious and interest- 
ing study, which—pursued at intervals, and 
at times almost forgotten—finally resulted in 
a translation ; first in iambic, and then, that 
which is here presented, in the more difficult 
trochaic measure, with the ternary double 
rhyme, and the rhythmic quantities more in 
conformitity with the original. 

A“ Bibliography of the Dees Jr,” 
ly published in the Bulletin of the Mercan- 
tile Library of Philadelphia, abundantly il- 
lustrates the great labor which has hereto- 
fore been bestowed in the numerous efforts 
made to effect translations, and is also suffi- 
ciently suggestive that no satisfactory one 
has yet been accomplished, but that the fas- 
cinating and illusive theme remains unex- 
hausted. 

In attempting a literal translation of the 
Latin, in similar English verse, the chief dif- 
ficulty is encountered in the necessity of 
providing for each stanza three appropriate 
English words of double rhyme, and to ac- 
complish this it often becomes necessary to 
resort to paraphrase ; but even then, as it 
must be admitted, the solemn grandeur and 


recent- 


LATIN TENT. 


Dies irs, dies illa 
Solvet sazeclum in favilla, 
Teste David cum Sibylla. 


(Juantus tremor est futurus, 
(Juando Judex est venturus, 
Cuncta stricte discussurus. 


musical cadences, with the peculiar vowel 
assonances, which characterize the Latin 
verse, cannot be reproduced in our language. 

Beginning with an exclamation from the 
Scripture—* Dies Jre, Dies Hla” —the first 
six stanzas of the hymn are descriptive of 
the last judgment: the eleven next succeed- 
ing contain an appeal and supplication for 
mercy made, in view of the impending judg. 
ment, solely in behalf of the actor. The last 
stanza, classed by some as of the addenda, 
has sometimes been translated as being a 
universal prayer for the dead, as if the word 
“huic” referred to the word “ome,” and 
this is the adaptation generally made when 
the hymn is used in the church service ; but 
by others the stanza has been construed as 
if it were intended, like the eleven immedi- 
ately preceding it, to be a part of the same 
individual appeal for mercy. In the version 
here given, the latter interpretation has been 
adopted ; but if the former should be deemed 
preferable, a corresponding change can be 
made by substituting in the last two lines 
“me” for “him”; or the stanza may be 
translated, as follows : 


Day of tears and ‘lamentation, 

Man from dust and earth’s cremation 
Guilty comes ; O, God, prepare him 
For that judgment day and spare him! 


Precedents have been followed in making 
use of the present tense of verbs, in place of 
the futures and future participles of the orig- 
inal. 


TRANSLATION. 


Day of wrath! that day when burning 
Earth dissolves, tf ashes turning ; 
Witness Psalm and Sibyl’s warning. 


O, the consternation pending ! 
God in judgment comes, descending, 
To arraign a world offending. 





Dies Ire. 


Tuba, mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 


Mors stupebit, et natura, 
(Juum resurget creatura, 
Judicanti responsura. 


Liber scriptus proferetur, 
In quo totum continetur, 
Unde mundus judicetur, 


Judex ergo cum sedebit, 


Quidquid latet apparebit, 
Nil inultum remanebit. 


(uid sum miser tunc dicturus, 
(Juem patronum rogaturus, 
(Jvum vix justus sit securus ? 


Rex tremendce majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me, fons pietatis. 


Recordare, J esu pie, 
Quod sum causa tuze vive ; 


Ne me perdas illa die. 


Quzerens me, sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti, crucem passus 


Tantus labor non sit cassus. 


Juste Judex ultionis, 
Donunf fac remissionis 
Ante diem rationis. 


Ingemisco tanquam reus, 
Culpa rubet vultus meus ; 
Supplicanti parce, Deus ! 


(ui Mariam absolvisti, 
Et latronem exaudisti, 
Mihi quoque spem dedisti. 


Preeces mex non sunt digne, 
Sed tu bonus fac benigne, 
Ne perenni cremer igne. 


Inter oves locum presta, 
Et ab heedis me sequestra, 
Statuens in parte dextra. 


Confutatis maledictis 
Flammis acribus addictis, 
Voca me cum benedictis. 


Oro supplex et acclinis, 
Cor contritum quasi cinis ; 
Gere curam mei finis. 


Lachrymosa dies illa! 
Qua resurget ex favilla, 
Judicandus homo reus: 
Huic ergo parce, Deus ! 


Trumpet’s wondrous peal is falling, 
All the dead of ages calling, 
To the throne, in sounds appalling. 


Death and nature, stunned and quaking, 
See resurgent man awaking, 
While the day of doom is breaking. 


There the book divinely worded, 
Open lies with all recorded : 
Whence the judgments are awarded. 


Lo! the Judge the throne ascending ; 
Lo! the veil of secrets rending : 
Naught is spared the vengeance pending. 


Oh, what then shall I be saying ; 
Whom invoke for aid while praying, 
When the just are fear betraying ? 


King of majesty and splendor, 
Who dost free salvation tender, 
Mercy’s source, be my defender. 


Blessed Jesus, my salvation 
Caused thy gracious visitation ; 
Leave me not to condemnation. 


Toiling, weary, thou hast sought me, 
On the cross redemption brought me ; 
Be this hope not vainly taught me. 


Holy Judge of retribution, 
Grant me saving absolution 
Ere the judgment distribution. 


As in guilt, groan repenting, 
Sin in shame’s red blush lamenting ; 
Save me God, be thou relenting. 


Mary’s sin thou saw’st condoning ; 
Thou did’st heed the robber’s moaning, 
In my soul thus hope enthroning. 


Prayers of mine are unavailing, 
But do thou with grace prevailing, 
Spare me endless fire and wailing. 


With the sheep from goats divided, 
Se for me a place provided, 
On thy right to safety guided. 


When the wicked, headlong flying, 
Doomed to flames in woe are crying, 
Call thou me to joy undying. 


Low in prayer before thee bending, 
Grief my contrite heart is rending ; 
Shield me when this life is ending. 


Day of tears and lamentation, 

When from dust and earth’s cremation 
Man shall rise: O God, prepare me 
For that judgment day, and spare me ! 


John S. Hager. 
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HOW WE WENT TROUTING. 


Ir was a delightful surprise to me, one 
hot August afternoon, to receive a dispatch 
from my friend, the Professor, proposing, if 
agreeable, to join me fora short raid on some 
trout streams we knew of in the wild fastnesses 
ot the Sierra Nevada. ‘The pleasant visions 
the trip opened out to me, amongst which 
those snow-banks near the summit figured 
prominently, caused me to instantly return 
him a favorable reply ; and ere three days 
more had passed, our preparations were all 
completed, and we were only waiting the ad- 
vent of darkness before bidding adieu, for a 
season, to the ways and haunts of civilized 
life. Ouravowed object in starting at night 
was to avoid traveling during the intense 
heat of the day. Some of our friends rather 


intimated it was to escape the criticism our 
personal appearance was liable to awaken. 


As we reversed our mode of travel after the 
first night, it is barely possible their view of 
the case may have been the correct one. 

Our expedition had been projected on an 
extremely limited scale. My friend and I 
constituted the infantry, while the cavalry 
was represented by an ancient Rosinante, 
destined to convey the few articles we, as 
old campaigners, considered all-sufficient for 
our mountain wants. The guarantee of his 
owner that the horse was always gentle, 
proved singularly truthful and satisfactory ; 
and as the only compensation he exacted for 
his services was a promise from us “not to 
bring back anything but his shoes,” we felt 
that, in a pecuniary sense, we were making a 
decided success of it from the start. 

Feeling fully competent to act as guide, I 
elected myself to that position, and decided 
we should take the ridge road, which, though 
longer, would avoid the heavy timber and 
consequent darkness of the lower one; but 
before a dozen miles had been passed over, 
I became painfully conscious of the fact that 
I had not the slightest idea where we were, 
or whither we were tending. The road was 
an unknown one to me, and an indescribably 


rough one ; down, down we went, pitching 
and plunging deeper and deeper into almost 
total darkness. The subject being an unin- 
viting one, I carefully avoided it in my con- 
versation with the Professor, who was bring- 
ing up the rear of our cavalcade, I having 
our steed in tow; I supposed he, in his ab- 
sent-minded way, and trusting entirely to 
me, would not think of it at all, or, if he did, 
would believe it was all right ; and I, in the 
meanwhile, would find some way to get out 
of the scrape. But a crisis was precipitated 
by his calling out, as though in soliloquy, but 
unnecessarily loud, ‘*‘ This is surely the most 
bewildesing state of affairs I ever encoun- 
tered in all my varied experiences. I have 
traveled over the greater portion of three 
continents, and supposed I had seen every 
imaginable variety of landscape ; but this is 
the first time I ever found a ridge tightly 
wedged in between two high mountain ran- 
ges.” 

I promptly called a halt, and after making 
a clean breast of it, tendered my resignation 
as guide ; it was not accepted, and we soon 
resumed our march, deciding it was better 
to grope our way onward, no matter where 
this strange road might lead us, than to de- 
moralize ourselves thus early by retreating. 

A few more trying miles had been accom- 
plished, when I was again stopped by my 
friend’s saying, in a puzzled tone, “ Nearly 
ever since our last halt, our charger has been 
acting very strangely. His gait is far from 
uniform ; his front feet keep up a regular 
walk, but his rear ones are continually break- 
ing out into a kind of waltz. Do you sup- 
pose his pack is all right ?” 

“Oh, yes,” I replied confidently ; “that 
is all right ; I believe I understand packing, 
and I put it on to stay”; and I reached 
around through the darkness to give. the 
pack a confirmatory shake. Alas, no pack- 
ing was there! Only a rope, tightly bound 
across the “gentle ” creature’s back. 

The discovery of our loss was very humil- 
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jating to me, and I unkindly tried to throw 
some of the blame upon the Professor by 
saying, “It strikes me if 7 had been walk- 
ing behind that horse, I should have recog- 
nized the pack when I fell over it.” 

He quieted me by saying calmly, “On 
anything but a ‘ridge’ road you probably 
would, my dear young friend ; but they are 
so filled with stumps and roots that a slight 
obstruction like our pack would never be 
noticed.” 

I began gathering some leaves together 
to start a fire to throw some light upon the 
subject, while the Professor pleasantly be- 
guiled the time and encouraged me by say- 
ing, that, having no further use for the horse, 
and as I probably had the facilities about me 
for detaching his shoes, we would soon be 


ready to resume our little pleasure trip with- 


out him. 

\ new surprise awaited us when the fire 
blazed up, for there, beneath the animal, all 
our effects were safely swinging ; his “waltz” 
having been caused by his “rear” feet try- 
ing to find something besides the pack to 
walk on, 

While I was putting things to rights, my 
friend was maneuvering around the bow of 
our craft, and an excited exclamation from 
him sent my blood down to zero again. 

“Out with it, man !” I said resignedly; “ I 
am past being surprised, and am prepared 
for anything—he hasn’t lost his head, has 


“ Oh, no,” he replied soothingly, ‘‘ Only 
the use of it—do you know, he is sound 
asleep and snoring vigorously ?” 

“It is more likely,” said I, taking a prac- 
tical view of the case, “he has become par- 
alyzed by the sawing of this rope on his spine 
for the past hour.” 

“T think not,” the Professor answered 
calmly, “It appears to be only a case of 
chronic drowsiness—it certainly has been 
dark enough for him to sleep nicely, and I 
think quite likely his nap is all that has 
saved us from having an active eruption of 
circus, here on the ridge.” 

The darkness seemed more intense than 
ever when we were again plunging through 
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it, and only about a mile more had been 
scored when our horse stopped so suddenly 
that the Professor walked part way over him 
before he succeeded in checking himself. 
The trouble was caused by his having be- 
come tightly wedged between two trees that 
stood directly in our path; we had at last 
found the end of the road, and the state- 
ment I had made a few minutes before, that 
it would surely bring us out somewhere 
pretty soon, though plausible, proved to be 
unreliable. 

I did not trust myself to speak for some 
moments ; I felt the utter folly of trying to 
grapple with the subject, and I think it was 
a disappointment to my friend when I quietly 
told him I would yield the floortohim. His 
suggestions, as usual, were to the point. He 
believed he had had enough for the first 
night; he thought he could safely say the 
same for the horse; if I also had, why not 
make our first camp right there, and take 
daylight for our future explorations? But if 
I wanted more, we could go ahead, with a 
fine prospect of getting it in a very short 
time. ; 

The result of his good advice was that in 
a few minutes the cheerful blaze of the huge 
fire we built had melted away all our annoy- 
ance at our recent mishaps. Our faithful 
horse had been released and unpacked, and 
we, wrapped in our blankets, with a soft bed 
of pine leaves beneath us, knew nothing 
more until awakened by the sun’s bright rays 
streaming through the trees upon us. 

Within a few minutes thereafter I had 
made several discoveries. One was that we 
had been traveling all night over a new, un- 
finished logging road; another, that our 
horse had been amusing himself by eating 
about half our supply of flour; and that a 
short distance away was a log cabin, from 
the chimney of which smoke was issuing. 
This I hastened to investigate, and soon re- 
turned with the glad tidings that I had found 
a man who had agreed to “ knock a break- 
fast together for us in less than no time.” 
When we came to dispose of it, we found it 
bore abundant evidence of having received 
some rather hard knocks, but we were too 
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hungry to be very fastidious, and the meal 
was at least satisfying—much more so, in 
fact, than our bill; for the two dollars men- 
tioned as “ about right” was the first intima- 
tion we had received that we had found a 
first-class hotel, though my friend, who has 
traveled much in foreign lands, told me con- 
fidentially our experience in this particular 
was far from being unique. I had made up 
my mind in the night that the unemotional 
temperament of the Professor would prevent 
him from being surprised for a moment at 
anything that might occur ; it was therefore 
rather gratifying to notice his bewildered 
look as our host, jingling the money in his 
hand, said very emphatically: “You may 
not believe it, gentlemen, but that is the first 
coin I have got hold of, honestly, for more 
than a year.” 

I knew his intention was to bring in that 
word “honestly” somewhat sooner in_ his 
sentence, but I was willing to overlook his 
mistake, for quite likely it was the first time 
the word had been used in that vicinity ; and 
after taking another glance at the man’s face, 
‘I felt it my duty to let his statement go upon 
the record unchanged—-while the Professor, 
edging towards the door, absent-mindedly 
mounted his green goggles instead of his or- 
dinary glasses, and gazing curiously at our 
host, seemed more bewildered than ever at 
the strange hue suddenly cast upon all his 
surroundings. 

Once more we were upon our way, but dt 
hardly seemed possible we were the same 
persons, or were in the same world we had 
and 
as our horse gave an unusually vigorous 


been groping through the night before ; 


sneeze, for him, my friend exclaimed approv- 
ingly, 

“Why, even old Morpheus is waking up, 
and is full of life!” Flour, he should have 
said, and quite likely some obtruding parti- 
cles of this staple had brought on the explo- 
sion. But I did not undeceive him; I want- 
ed him to feel as perfectly happy as I did 
myself; for the glorious sunshine which was 
flooding the earth with beauty, had not only 
dissolved all unpleasant recollections of our 
ridge-road experience, but it had also warmed 
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into life an impression that we really did have 
a jolly good time of it, and wouldn’t have 
missed it for anything. But it very sensibly 
stopped at this point, and did not prompt us 
to speak of any desire for an encore. 

When we found ourselves approaching the 
stream which had been in our thoughts for 
several days, I felt confident our troubles 
were all over. We decided to stop near by, 
and after a trout lunch and a good rest, we 
would go a few miles further before camping 
for the night. Our destination was many 
miles above, but we proposed going but a 
few miles each day, fishing and enjoying our- 
selves generally as we progressed. 

I had never fished with the Professor, but 
having heard him speak very enthusiastically 
of the pleasures of “ fly” fishing, I was sure 
he would frown down the small boy’s plan, 
though I knew a worm and a bent pin often 
scored the greatest success ; so I had surrepti- 
tiously secured a can of live bait and smug- 
gled it through. I now made a full confes- 
sion to him, and in extenuation of my weak- 
ness, told him that the low, overhanging 
limbs on some of these mountain streams 
were liberally festooned with artificial flies, 
while the water beneath them fairly swarmed 
with worm-hungry trout. He looked at me 
reproachfully for a moment and then said 
with chilling calmness, “I am truly sorry 
you thought it necessary to act in this un- 
derhanded way towards me, but I am not 
altogether unprepared for this confession; 
by some chance I engaged your boy to go 
on a similar errand for me, and as he was 
carefully testing the coin I gave him, he said 
something about there not being as many as 
the other gent had, but they was a heap 
sight plumper.” 

As an offset to this, I then told him of an- 
other remark of the young bait merchant, 
who had mystified me by asking as we were 
about starting, “Say, Cap, are you gents go- 
ing to start a worm ranch somewhere ?” 

These mutual confidences passed off quite 
pleasantly, but not the discovery that fol- 
lowed closely on their heels; both cans of 
bait had disappeared—lost, no doubt, when 
our saddle turned—and the fact that the 
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ranch had been started by us, did not amuse 
us as much as it did some who heard of it. 
Nor could we see very clearly where the fun 
came in, when we knew both fly-books had 
been left behind as unnecessary luggage, each 
intending to borrow of the other. But a 
merry young grasshopper that came sailing 
by, suggested such a satisfactory solution of 
our trouble, that carrying with him all our 
vain regrets, he left us happy. 

As I neared the stream to secure the ma- 
terial for our first lunch, the pleasant sound 
of a woman’s voice, followed by rippling 
laughter, rather astonished me ; and going a 
few steps further, somewhat more cautiously, 
] came upon a very refreshing scene. Two 
young ladies who had probably heard of the 
Indians’ mode of fishing by constructing a 
wicker-work dam, and driving the fish into 
the trap, had ingeniously simplified the plan, 
and were just commencing operations. They 
had divested themselves of their foot gear, 
and were standing in the stream about twen- 
ty feet apart, in water some ten inches deep. 
As soon as the most muscular one succeeded 
in getting a large, flaring tin pan into posi- 
tion under water, she called to her compan- 
ion, “* Now start them !” and bracing herself, 
prepared to scoop up a fine mess of fish, 
while her friend advanced toward her, beat- 
ing the water with some brush and ‘‘ shoo ”- 
ing continually. I watched them make two 
runs, both attended with poor results so far 
as the catch of fish was concerned, but they 
had all the enjoyment they could manage, 
judging by the hearty peals of laughter they 
indulged in; and I passed on as Icame, unob 
served, and thoroughly amused at this harm- 
less mode of fishing. 

I had noticed a covered wagon near the 
river, around which some men and children 
were grouped, and as I was preparing for my 
first cast, one of the men joined me, and 
kindly told me I would waste my time in 
fishing there; **I don’t believe there is a fish 
in the river,” he continued, “for we have 
been here five days, trying it every day, and 
haven't had a bite.” 

His last word was strongly emphasized, for 
I just then had the satisfaction of flipping his 
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hat off with a four ounce speckled beauty 
that had been waiting for me. (In print, this 
size is usually called a ‘‘two-pounder.”) I 
had meant this fora gentle hint that I would 
try to struggle along without assistance, but 
its effect on him was quite marvelous ; start- 
ing towards his wagon on a keen run, and 
waving his arms wildly, he called out at the 
top of his voice, ‘‘Come on, boys ! Get your 
poles, quick—hurry, hurry! ‘The trout have 
come! The trout have come!” 

His cry caused great commotion in their 
camp for a short time, and then three men, 
each armed with a healthy looking sapling, 
from which depended strong cod lines with 
hooks to match, large bright sinkers, and ar- 
tistically painted ** bobs,” were soon prepared 
for action. I promptly moved on, and gave 
them room, and as I returned to camp with 
enough fish for our meal, I could see them 
working vigorously, lashing the waters into 
foam, and frightening every living thing away, 
in their good-natured rivalry to obtain the 
first bite from the newly arrived trout. 

As we worked our way slowly up stream 
for the next few days, each mile opened out 
new scenes to charm and interest us, and 
left each hour laden with pleasant memories 
to cheer us in the future with the retrospect; 
and when at last we reached a spot which 
was to*be our home for several weeks, we felt 
much as any two healthy-minded school boys 
would, who had cut loose from all their tasks 
and cares ; and if the whole truth must be 
told, I will here own we acted as much like 
them, too, as our weight of years and rheu- 
matic joints would permit. 

Our camp was pitched some miles east of 
the “dead line” that once existed on the 
western slope of the Sierras, between the 
ranges of the Diggers and Piutes. This line 
was unsurveyed, it is true, but was there none 
the less, and the Indian who crossed it need- 
ed no stake to apprise him of that fact, nor 
any one to remind him that if detected he 
was very sure to be dead-headed through to 
the happy hunting grounds of his tribe. The 
Diggers, nearly exterminated by their con- 
tact with some of the rough edges of our civ- 
ilization, ceased to be a party to this boun- 
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dary line trouble, but their places were taken 
by the herds and flocks of the newcomers, 
which each summer encroached more and 
more upon, until they entirely occupied, the 
western hunting grounds of the Piutes. It 
was therefore not surprising that when the In 
dians crossed the summit, on their annual 
journey to secure their winter supply of food, 
and found that the wild game had all been 
driven away by the presence of these intrud- 
ers, they laid violent hands on such stray 
cattle and sheep as fell in their way or re- 
warded their search. ‘The stock men retali- 
ated cruelly, and though no open war broke 
out, it was well understood on both sides 
that no favors or chances were ever to be 
given ; and thus it happened that many who 
had strayed into these upland solitudes on 
various peaceful errands failed to return; 
and in numerous cases the evidence was not 
lacking to prove that the deadly bullets of 
the red man had laid them low. We felt no 
real anxiety from this source about our own 
scalps, for it would be many weeks before 
our domain would be liable to invasion from 
the east; some little nervousness was engen- 
dered, however, by the fascinating nature of 
the theme, causing us to converse on it fre- 
quently, and most often on dark nights after 
composing ourselves for sleep. 

We had numerous visitors during our stay 
in the hills, but, as they generally made their 
calls at night, we saw but little of them. 
The discovery of a huge grizzly track near 
our larder rather startled us one morning, 
but did not cause us to lose any sleep 
the following night. 
thereafter I was greatly entertained by the 
excited comments of the Professor when he 
first awoke, on finding several similar tracks 
near the head of our bed, but always on his 
side. 
doubts as to their being genuine, they were 
no longer seen. 

The only human being we saw during the 
whole time we were in camp up there, was 
an unintentional caller, who was as much 
surprised at finding us there as we were wot 
pleased at having him call. He came into 
full view of us early one morning before 


For several mornings 


For some reason, after he expressed 
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noticing us, and as it was then too late to 
retreat, he rode boldly into camp. He was 


.a rough-looking Mexican, and was riding a 


fine American horse, having no doubt just 
crossed the mountains by an unfrequented 
pass ; of course, we invited him to breakfast, 
and as our stock of china was limited (to 
two tin plates), let hia eat alone at the first 
table. Possibly as an apology to each other 
for our own ravenous appetites, we had fallen 
into the way of saying that it did us good to 
see any hungry creature eat. Looked at in 
this light, the performance of our guest was 
a perfect bonanza to us; there was no sham 
about it; he was undoubtedly hungry—al- 
most starving—-and on that account only we 
were glad he found us. As our “trout for 
two” were fast disappearing, the Professor 
went to our larder, and, unhooking the last 
of our bacon from the tree, brought it, and 
laid it with a sacrificial air by the side of the 
frying-pan, and then strolled gloomily away. 
I no doubt saw the look of resignation on 
his face, but failed to recognize it as such, 
the disgust blended with it successfully dis- 
guising it. 

I noticed the horse of our guest as closely 
as I could without attracting too much at- 
tention; to the riata, which was trailing on 
the ground, I could devote more time, with- 
out my glance being considered obtrusive. 
I think quite likely 7¢ belonged to him; it 
was old, and had seen much service, a fam- 
ily heir-loom, probably, handed down from 
father to son for generations, and very likely 
the leading-string to most of their fortunes’; 
as to the horse, I was very confident he had 
been “missed” by his rightful owner, with a 
justifiable presumption that he would remain 
so. He seemed uneasy, as though some 
recollections of his old comfortable quarters 
on the other side of the range were troubling 
him, and as if he was wondering why his 
equine companions had not accompanied 
him. The humane Mexican who had him 
in charge had no doubt also thought of his 
loneliness, and was glad to dispel that feel- 
ing ; for two days afterwards, at early dawn, 
as he passed through the outskirts of the 
little}village I called my home, he was seen 
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to have selected a suitable companion for 
him ; the old riata had again come into play, 
and the two horses were galloping along gaily 
side by side, heading due south. 

Before he left us, the Professor returned, 
and as much to my surprise as to that of our 
horse, was carefully leading old Morpheus 
into camp: and it was quite an interesting 
study to watch him fastening him with the 
largest rope we had to a log several feet in 
diameter—another of his absent minded 
spells, thought I, for this was the first time 
we had ever subjected our steed to this in- 
dignity ; and we had been alone some time 
before it occurred to me that he actually had 
some fears for the animal’s safety. I told 
him that all my experience with that class 
went for nothing, if we had not, by treating 
the man kindly, secured ourselves from all 
danger of annoyance from him or his friends; 
for not expecting much, if any, kindness 
from Americans, they were peculiarly suscep- 
tible to such influences. But the Professor 
believed his plan of letting the fellow take a 
good, square look at our horse was the best 
one, for it insured his absolute safety. I 
then told him of a case that o¢eurred to me 
near Yreka, when a horse, stolen from me 
one night, was next morning recognized and 
re-stolen by a brother Mexican and returned 
to me, all compensation being refused, sim- 
ply because I had, without solicitation, paid 
the poor fellow’s fine, a few days before, for 
some petty breach of the law. But the Pro- 
fessor retorted that my story had no bearing 
whatever upon our case ; that he considered 
himself a party to the contract to return 
those shoes, and would take all imaginable 
precautions to that end. 

I do not think I was exactly pleased 
when I made the discovery that the fishing 
was a mere pretext on the part of my friend, 
to ensure my joining him in his summer’s 
vacation. His delight was in exploring ev- 
ery nook and cranny of the surrounding hills, 
and under his pleasant tuition I soon be- 
came a convert to his view of the case, and 
found myself enjoying every minute of the 
long, delightful excursions we made. I felt 
no regretful pangs as to neglected opportu- 
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nities, when I saw how tame the trout were 
becoming, and the visits of the few that we 
had at our meals were all the more enjoy- 
able for the intervals between them. 

The cooking had all devolved upon me, 
and it became no trifling matter to satisfy 
the mountain appetites we had acquired. 
The Professor begged off from such work, 
on the plea that should he attempt it, he 
would be liable to introduce disease and 
death into our camp. I threatened, in re- 
turn, to draw the deadly baking-powder can 
upon him, in which, as is well known, care- 
ful housewives always store their family sup- 
ply of strychnine, that they may know exact- 
ly what it is when they come to it; but his 
reply, “that having been my guest some 
days, he was now impervious to poison,” 
caused me to change the subject. 

I shall not attempt to describe the peculiar 
charm of the dry, cloudless nights in that 
pine-scented mountain air. After a day 
spent in constant action, it was simply the 
perfection of rest to stretch out upon our 
bed, made of the smaller branches of the 
balsam-fir carefully arranged. No wooing of 
the drowsy god was ever necessary, and af- 
ter a night passed in dreamless sleep, we 
arose in the morning entirely free from all 
sense of fatigue, and full of life and vigor. 

It came upon us much like a surprise, 
when we found the days had imperceptibly 
melted away into weeks, and the time had 
arrived for us to begin our uneventful home- 
ward march. But before we break camp, let 
me describe some of the incidents that were 
crowded into one of those delightful last 
days. 

We had agreed at breakfast to ““ hang 
around. the camp and rest” that day, and 
the Professor, in order to fully carry out his 
part of the programme, left me directly after 
that meal, “to run down a grasshopper or 
two, as a preliminary for a trout dinner.” 
The crop of hoppers in that vicinity had ev- 
idently been nearly harvested, for*I lay there 
in the shade a long time watching him before 
he flushed any game; and then one of the 
liveliest little runs came off I had ever seen, 
for my usually dignified friend, not once 
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thinking there was a witness to the perform- 
ance, abandoned himself wholly to the ex- 
citement of the moment, and brought all his 
energies to bear upon the work before him. 
After walking very slowly for a few steps, hat 
in hand, and apparently on tip toe, he made 
a sudden, cat-like spring, and alighted in a 
shapeless mass on the ground, his hat slight- 
ly preceding him. It was not the surprise 
he intended it should be, for the next mo- 
ment he was on his feet again, and was fairly 
leaping over a hundred yards or so of treach- 
erous road at a perfectly reckless gait—then 
his hat went spinning through the air, and 
by the time it touched the ground he was 
on top of it, hovering it with extreme care 

another failure ; for he was leaping up- 
wards, making wild, convulsive clutches with 
both hands ; and then grasping his hat, and 
turning with a suddenness that I thought 
would surely snap his surprised vertebrae, he 
was retracing his steps with a speed that 
gave splendid promise of a material reduction 
of his record. Such finaily 
met with the success it deserved, and as he 
sat by my side, panting, I fully believed his 
statement that he hadn’t had “such a shaking 
up as that before for twenty years.” 


perseverance 


He frequently gave me pleasant little lec- 
tures on our shortcomings, and decided, while 
he was cooling off, to add another to the 
list. 

“Why will you people persist in calling 
that little beast a grasshopper? For what 
are the facts in the case? You are not in- 
sane enough to hint that he was hunting for 
grass up there on that hot, bare granite, and 
we never find the creature elsewhere. And 
his ‘ hopping’ is done by his rising into the 
air perpendicularly to an indefinite height, 
flying with the speed of an arrow as long as 
his fancy prompts him, and then, after a sec- 
ond’s pause, another hop! Weil, never mind 
now what you call him—he belongs to me, 
and is good for half a dozen fine trout!” 
And with what was intended to be a very im- 
pressive wave of the hand, he dismissed the 
and the little beast at the same mo 
ment; for he had barely time to make the 
somewhat extravagant offer of “a thousand 


subject 
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dollars for the use of a shotgun a second,” 
before his late prize disappeared from view, 
heading for some bushes on the hillside, 
and, of course, on the opposite side of the 
river. 

It is possible my laugh was a trifle loud, 
or my question as to how he would have 
the trout cooked, untimely ; at all events, he 
left me without a word, and about an hour 
afterwards I heard his farewell call from a 
distant point on the hill. 

I felt quite certain I knew the object he 
had in view; for several days he had been 
casting wistful glances at a high peak on 
that side of the river, and was very anxious 
to explore it, for he was an enthusiastic lov- 
er of nature, and a botanist of high standing, 
one of the leading authorities on that science 
in his own land; and so, as events proved, 
I acted wisely in making preparations for 
passing the rest of that day alone, while he 
continued his “rest,” so well begun, by a 
twenty-mile tramp of rough mountain travel. 

Darkness had set in an hour or more, and 
I had lighted a huge signal fire for his bene- 
fit, some time before I heard his welcome 
hail. He was greatly excited about some- 
thing, and began talking loudly as soon as 
he came into sight, but my rustiness in Ger- 
man prevented me from fully appreciating 
his remarks. He had it all his own way for 
the next minute or two, for I was completely 
taken by surprise by his excited embrace, 
and the affectionate salute he gave me upon 
each cheek. I shook myself loose from him, 
and brought him around by asking him 
whether it was snake-bite or antidote that 
ailed him; and then he laughingly piled 
apology upon apology for his actions, and 
explained. 

It was after dark when he crossed the riv- 
er on his return, and then he found he was 
lost, or rather, the camp was, for he could 
not decide whether it was up or down stream 
from him. He could get no response to his 
signals, and the “lost” feeling was fast get- 
ting the mastery over him, when my welcome 
fire blazed up, and beckoned him home. 
The reaction in his feelings, and the fact 
that he had made a wonderful discovery, and 
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was wild to share this knowledge with me, 
had caused him, he said, to forget for a mo- 
ment I was “not a brother Dutchman.” 

And what was his discovery? It was only 
a flower, a little flash of color that I would 
have gazed at approvingly, and then passed 
by; but his trained eye had instantly detect- 
ed in it a previously unknown, uncrowned 
queen, and it was to be his privilege to seat 
her securely upon her rightful throne in the 
realm of flowers, and his name, coupled with 
hers, would thus be handed down to future 
ages. 

I managed to get him seated at supper at 
last, but his plate, with some trout browned 
to a turn thereon, had been balanced on his 
knees some time before he noticed the sa- 
vory morsels ; and then his earnest, honest 
question, “ Did the little rascal fly back 
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again?” furnished us with a phrase that has 
since been several times repeated. 

Can it be possible, thought I, that yon so- 
ber-locking, dignified man, bidding kind 
farewells to his many friends from his seat 
beside the driver on the stage, can be my 
late companion in our happy gipsying holi- 
day? It hardly sounded like his voice that 
was saying, loud enough to be heard by all, 
“ ] have had a glorious rest up here in your 
hills, and have laid in sufficient fuel to car- 
ry me through at high pressure for another 
year, when I hope to see you all again.” 

But I recognized him fully the next mo- 
ment, as the stage was starting, when he 
grasped my hand and said in a lower tone, 
“ But on our next trip, partner, we will take 
a guide along to lead us around the ridge 
road, and an active youth to herd the bait.” 

W. S. Hutchinson. 





THE BARDS OF POLYPHEME.' 


The strangest story told in ancient song 

Is of the mighty giant, Polypheme, 

Whose eye was blinded by the blackened beam 
The crafty “Noman” thrust therein:- The throng 
Of shaggy Cyclops, Homer drew with strong 

And steady hand, and still the world doth deem 

It worthy to be rendered as a dream 


Sent by the Gods. 


The muse, delaying long, 


Hid in Sicilian vales old Homer’s lyre, 
Amid the summer-fall of brilliant flowers, 

For sweet Theocritus to tune again; 

A giant sprang from out the Cyclops’ den 
Whose voice resounded ’bove the belching fire 


That burst from /Etna’s crown. 


He dallied with the muse ; 


Too many hours 


a lofty rock, 


From whence the ringing laughter, and the clear 
Sweet voice of Hereus’ daughter one could hear, 


Was his lone seat. 


Forgot were herds and flock, 


Deaf to ali sounds except the careless mock 


Of Galatea. 


Next Virgil saw the blear- 


Eyed, sightless giant, like a wild beast rear 


lour poets, Homer, Theocritus, Virg 


il, and Ovid, have described the Giant Polyphemus, 


Homer pictured him 


cruel, malignant monster, afraid of neither gods nor men, Theocritus drew him as an uncouth, awkward boy- 


nt. Virgil completed Homer's story; while Ovid drew largely from Theocritus, only adding thereto the slaying 


t \cis 
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His hoary head to strike with awful shock 
The Trojan’s ships. As some young wife doth cling 
To her strong spouse, and tendril-like, doth bind 

Herself in thought and speech to him, so fain 

Would Ovid chant the ancient hymns again. 
A®tna hath changed, yet still these poets sing 
Of Polypheme, dread foe of human-kind. 

Mary J. Reid. 





CHAUCER. 


Here, by thy tomb, O Chaucer! unto thee, 
Whose thought-gems lent thy lustre to inspire 
And kindle in my soul the vestal fire 

Of fondest love for heavenly poesy ; 

I offer homage, feeble though it be; 

Like a poor warbler, that would fain aspire 
To imitate the lark he doth admire. 

Whose trilling notes of liquid melody 

He fails to reach; yet finds a sweeter tone 
Pervade his earth-born cadence; he will sing 
With new attuned voice, the Power Divine 

That taught his song to utter thanks alone. 

Thus wakened by thy memories, I bring 
With grateful heart, this tribute to thy shrine. 
M. B. M. Toland. 


IN MEMORY OF D. G. ROSETTI. 


Ir seems but yesterday that thou didst stand 
The sisters nine in homage gathered round 
Son of Apollo, with his laurels crowned, 

His lyre of lyres trembling at thy command. 
The brush and chisel in thy tireless hand 
Enchantment wrought, but sweeter far resounds 
The music of thy verse, the soulful sounds 
Flung from thy pen as from a magic wand. 


Had all thy wondrous powers to song been given, 
What floods of melody had filled the air— 

Eros’ and Psyche’s voices mingling there. 

Alas, the wine is spilled, the lyre is riven; 

Stern Albion’s son, thy soft Italian name 

Lives only in the Pantheon of Fame. 


EL. L. Huggins. 
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I read once how a chieftain hard bestead, 
After long fight all one heroic day, 
His liegemen scattered and the foe alway 
About him, faltered—in despair, not dread— 
Thinking in scorn: ** Had not the cravens fled, 
I had not wavered. Were ten loyal,—nay, 
Were one heart true, I would not yield the fray! 
But now, alone”—when, suddenly, the tread 
Of feet came trampling, and the tumbling dust 
Shook with his slogan, and with answering shout, 
Roused by the cry, he made such desperate fight, 
The day was turned. So to my soul’s distrust, 
When the night blackened, has thy voice rung out, 
And thy humanity made plain the right. 
Francs E. Sheldon. 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE POETS. 


Jo E. C. Stedman. 


By the Atlantic, when the sunlight fails 
From all the winter world enrobed in white, 
The tender twilight hardly brings the night ; 
For lo, ‘the moon, that glowing noontide pales, 
Renews the day and shines on hills and vales 
With such a cleae, calm plenitude of light, 
That men are glad. So, too as from our sight 
The great bards go, or cease to sing the tales 
Of magic beauty that have held us long 
So bound that we could hear no strain beside, 
The poets that are less to these alone 
Shali keep undimmed the shining day of song. 
Then, gentle critic, loving not to chide, 
No voice shall sound more sweetly than thine own. 
Charles S. Greene. 
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Ir is with a little surprise, knowing the 
apathetic condition of the demand for verse, 
that we find each quarter on our table so 
considerable a number of maiden volumes 
full of poems of no startling merit. Every 
month in the year several of these come 
They are usually small 


from the presses. 
volumes, printed with a good deal of regard 


to elegance ; sometimes they are the merest 
pamphlets, indicating the very lowest possi- 
ble expenditure—for let no one of our read- 
ers who may be contemplating the publica- 
tion of his own maiden verses, suppose that 
they will be printed at any one’s expense but 
his own. As we have had occasion to re- 


mark before in this connection, poetry must 


always be received with a certain amount of 


consideration, because it is apt to be the ex- 
pression -—even if only partly sincere 
cherished feelings. ‘Therefore, we prefer to 
say our severest things of this endless dribble 


of minor verse in a general way, instead of 


under title of each volume ; and we can the 
more appropriately do this, as they are al- 
most all to be commented on in much the 
same terms. It occurs to us that there are 
doubtless many poetasters among the readers 
of this review, and we take the occasion to 
point out to them especially and seriously 
the uselessness of setting afloat these frail 
ventures. There is no money in it; there is 
no fame in it; there is no service to the 
world in it. Asa rule, no volume of poems 
is worth publishing, unless the publisher asks 
for it. There are exceptions—there are 
even a very few exceptions to the rule that 
verses which the magazines have not wanted 
the world will not want. But, for the most 
part, there comes nothing of such ventures 
but a publisher’s bill and a volume on the 
centre-table, to lay some otherwise amiable 
young man or woman open to “the diseases 
of small authorship.’ Sometimes one yet 


worse result—a sort of conspiracy among the 


small authors to circumvent the apathy of 


of 


the public by “writing up” each other. It 
is a wide-spread belief among small authors 
that success depends not so much on the 
quality of the work as on proper puffing ; or, 
more correctly, they do not believe that any 
great difference exists in quality of writing ; 
a book is a book; one should succeed as 
well as another with equal puffing. Now, it 
is perfectly true that skillful advertising may 
give a temporary run to a book that has no 
solid merit ; yet even for this it must have 
some elements of success within itself—some- 
thing that will stir the jaded appetite of the 
readers. No permanent success comes of it ; 
no success at all, if the book does not fall in 
with the public humor; nor could, in any 
case, the mutual bows and smiles of polite 
references to each other’s books and descrip- 
tions of each other’s gardens, in the public 
prints, help the matter on. 

It is astonishing to people accustomed to 
be much about magazines and publishers, to 
discover how unaware many people still are 
of the enormous amount of verse that is con- 
stantly offered for publication. Still fewer 
people know that at the better class offices 
no great proportion of this verse is absolute 
trash; nor does the editor receive, except 
very rarely, any poetry that is head and shoul- 
ders above the rest. For the most part, 
what he accepts is by only a narrow span 
better than what he rejects ; and his work of 
selection consists in toiling through many 
hundreds of “sets of verses” of very level 
merit—a respectable facility of rhyme and 
metre and poetic language in each one; 
more or less mastery of the current tricks of 
manner; and for the rest, some ideas re 
peated, sheet after sheet, sheet after sheet— 
conceits about “my lady,” and her hat or 
hair or fan or flirtations; landscape impres- 
sions ; meditations on the beauty of nature ; 
and if the writer be a little less sophisticated, 
stanzas about the domestic affections. When 
one observes the respectable mediocrity, the 
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repetition, and the unimportance of even the 
selected few that do get into the magazines, 
it is matter for very serious wonder indeed 
why yet others should be fished out of that 
sea of mediocrity and preserved, at the rate 
of several collections to every month, At 
worst, it is to gratify an uneasy hankering 
for an impossible “fame” in the author’s 
mind ; at best, it is to gratify a real desire of 
friends, and to give them pleasure. We do 
not speak of the genuine “minor poets.” 
‘They havea real place in the world’s service ; 
we speak of the minor versifiers. 

Some one has collected a volume of verses 
under the title of Zhe Humbler Poets All 
the poems in it have the right to permanent 
form that they have been already approved 
by some one, to the extent of being accepted 
and printed in periodicals of all sorts, from 
which the editor has selected them. The 
collection is decidedly too catholic, and in 
consequence runs up to four hundred and 
fifty pages in fine print. Still, in collections 
of this sort, one always expects to get a great 
deal that he does not want, in order to get 
a little that he does want;,and the editor’s 
plan, as expressed in the preface, of putting 
in everything that contained any/hing worth 
saving, has its merits and its justice. Ac- 
cordingly, some of the selections are “* poems 
which deserve to rank higher up than in 
The Humbler Poets; . others are little 
more than suggestions of beautiful ideas 
struggling through halting metre and home- 
ly jingles. Several are only the rude setting 
for one or two good lines or happy thoughts.” 
The editor also suggests that in these strays 
may sometimes be found the germ of some 
greater poet’s thought, and points out an in- 
stance that is not improbable, provided the 
humbler poet can be proved to have written 
first. When coincidences between the work 
of a great poet and a newspaper rhymer ap- 
pear, the chances are that the lesser one has 
echoed the greater. Domestic poems take 
up a large share of the space ; there are also 
a number of “old vagrants,” but too many 
others that had been already housed in well- 
A Collection of Newspaper 


Periodical Verse. 1870 to By Slason 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co, 1886, 


+ The Humbler Poets. 
1885. 


l mpson, 
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known collections, or in the author’s com- 
plete works. The editor calls attention to 
the number that have been left destitute of 
signature, as a reproach to the careless papers 
that copied without credit. In a very con- 


siderable number of cases, the authorship of 
the unsigned poems is known, and should 
be supplied in any future edition. 

An exceedingly unpretentious pamphlet, 
entitled Voices from the Cascades contains 
some thirty poems of Washington Territory 
—descriptive, patriotic, humorous, and do- 


mestic. 
naive fashion a few droll conceptions, as 
of the old gentleman who came home in 
despair from an election lost by only one 
vote, and was consoled as follows by his 


The humorous poems strike in 


wife : 
“*T’ve ever had, my dearest Josh, 
Your welfare deep at heart ; 
If you were constable, my dear, 
We oft must live apart. 
“We women here in Washington 
Can vote just as we like ; 
I--I voted not for you, my dear, 
But for our neighbor Pike.” 


The rest of the verses may be illustrated 
by any stanza taken at random ; it chances 
to be from fourteen on Mount St. Helen. 
O mountain, white-robed mountain, 
How lofty thy bold brow ! 
Thou art majesty’s fountain, 
Emblem of greatness thou. 


Another Pacific Coast effort is Zhe Star of 
/ndia, a \ong narrative in verse, some thirty- 
five hundred lines long. In noticing a pre- 
vious volume by the same author, we have 
said that his versification flows well, and 
that there is a good deal of sense of beauty 
and poetic language in descriptions. The 
narrative, however, is essentially crude, 
though better in this than the former vol- 
ume; and it is very much “jumbled” in 
the telling. It has elements of power, and 
with the modicum of poetic ability in the 
verse, might have been made into a fair idyl 
by savage editing. 

2 Voices from the Cascades. By Orrin E. Harmon. 
Chehalis, Washington Territory. 1886. 


8 The Star of India. By Henry Sade. 
cisco: Golden Era Publishing Company. 


San Fran- 
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The Poet Scout’ is one of the volumes 
that, as we suggested above, has justification 
for existence in the undoubted pleasure it 
will give to the author's friends—not only 
his immediate ones, but a larger number, 
who esteem the man by reputation, as one 
who, while a daring frontiersman among In- 
dians and rough surroundings of every kind, 
was yet temperate, quiet, and in a simple 
way, bookish. Captain Jack Crawford, late 
chief of scouts in the United States Army, 
was of plain origin—Scotch-Irish—and uned- 
ucated ; but being possessed of much unaf- 
fected sentiment and a desire for expression, 
and having a fondness for books, he became 
a popular contributor to newspapers, both in 
prose and verse. His condemnation of the 
dime novel, and invariable refusal to let his 
name be used at any price or in any shape 
in connection with this variety of Indian 
“literature,” is much to his credit. The 
verses themselves have a value as an honest 
and natural expression of the life and 
thoughts of a man of the wild frontier. 
They represent the real mind of trapper, 
scout, or miner of the better class, far more 
correctly than the artistic rendering of such 
outsiders as Bret Harte; and it is observa- 
ble that a certain frank sentimentality, both 
in friendship and love, and a distaste for 
conventional religion, make up much of the 
material of this real mind. The denuncia- 
tion of cant, with inquiries which of these 
broadcloth clad ministers would feed a rag- 
ged child or shake hands with a poor man, 
and the contrasted praise of some profane 
good fellow, who good-naturedly helped a 
widow in trouble, is, of course, quite as much 
cant on the one side as that which it de- 
nounces on the other, and has been too long 
a fashion in writing to boast of much origi- 
nality. In habitual fact, the life of any sin- 
cere minister, whatever his theological lim- 
itations, is given up to helping people as 
he sees it; and the drunken good fellow, 
whose habitual life is an indulgence of his 
selfish appetites at cost of others’ suffering, 
by no means makes the balance of true 

1 The PoetScout. By Captain Jack Crawford. New 
York and London: Funk & Wagnalls. 1886. 
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Christianity dip on his side by being disposed 
to good-natured kindnesses when his feelings 
are properly appealed to. It is probable 
that a suspicion that the well-dressed citizen 
“feels above” them, has as much to do as 
unbiased conviction with the alienation of 
many plain people from church-religion, 
and their apotheosis of good nature. Cap- 
tain Crawford is in the main genuine in his 
verses, but such things as “ Rattlin’ Joe’s 
Prayer,” an elaborate piece of affectation in 
slang, described by the editor as ‘‘the hon- 
est prayer of Rattlin’ Joe,” are just as unreal 
as the Biblical phrase of the hypocrite. No 
man in his sound senses ever addressed the 
Almighty with a string of gambling metaphors 
and the naivete of a six-year-old, unless he 
was thinking much more of being “ smart” 
and electrifying his hearers, than of really 
making a petition. Much more creditably, 
because more simply and sincerely, the gal- 
lant captain appears when he writes of such 
matters as “ The Miner’s Home,” in such 
wise as : 


It is not a castle with towering walls, 
With marblé floor and stately halls, 
With lovely walks and grand old trees, 
Nodding and bending in the breeze. 


No: his home is a humble cot, 

Perched, perchance, on the mountain top, 
With tunnels beneath, where the iron horse 
Thunders along on his fiery course. 


And when at e’en their toil is o’er, 

They hasten home to the open door 

Of the little cot; though shaggy and grim, 
There’s happiness there and love within. 


Another book of poems, much of whose 
contents is justified in its publication chiefly 
by its value to friends, and by the charageter 
of the author, is in all other respects the very 
opposite of Captain Crawford’s. It is, in the 
first place, a small paper-covered volume, 
and very simple and “distinguished” in ap- 
pearance, while the other is large and ornate 
—a trifle barbaric in the matter of adorn- 
ment. It is entitled Verses,” with sub-title, 

2 Verses. Translations from the German and Hymns. 


By W. H. Furness. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 


1886, 
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“Translations from the Germanand Hymns,” 
and consists of the scholarly, refined, and 
devout meditations of a well-known venera- 
ble clergyman of the Unitarian Church. 
The translations are not more than fair, be- 
ing a little stiff, and without much poetic 
spirit ; but they are also without crudities or 
halting. The original work, which is less in 
amount, is better. The spirit is tender, pure, 
and aspiring, and the expression at least ad- 
equate, if in no wise striking or remarkable. 
The following not only gives an example of 
these hymns, but oddly carries out the antith- 
esis of the two books we have contrasted 
and our comments on “ Rattling Joe’s Pray- 
er,” by a specimen of prayer undoubtedly as 
real and free from the smallest theatrical in- 
tent, in spite of its Latin name and refined 
wording, as the frontier poet’s was wot, for 
all its slang. 
Lnvocation. 
What is the world that it should share 
Hearts that belong to God alone ? 
What are the idols reigning there, 
Compared with thee, Eternal One ? 
Fountain of living waters ! We 
To earthly springs would stoop no more. 
Athirst, we humbly turn to Thee ; 
Into our hearts Thy Spirit pour: 


The Spirit of Thy boundless love, 
The Spirit of Thy truth and peace: 
Come, blessed Spirit, from above, 
And every earth-bound soul release ! 


These twenty-odd devout and dignified 
brief hymns, written at intervals extend- 
ing over fifty-six years, and yet express- 
ing an almost uniform quality of mood and 
mind, are by all means worth preserving ; 
the translations scarcely, save as memorials of 
their venerable author. 

Songs of Sleepy Hollow belongs to the 
more simple and spontaneous class of refined 
mediocre verse, and Lichings in Verse® to 
the more artificial, having all the mannerisms 
of the day at finger-tips; while Under the 

‘Songs of Sleepy Hollow, and Other Poems, By 
». H, Thayer, New York and London: G, P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1886. sale in San Francisco by Strick- 
land & Pierson. 

“Etchings in Verse. By Andrew F. Underhill. New 
York, Washington and Chicago: Brentano Bros, 1886, 
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Pine? and still more, Sy/vian,* without being 
really better or more thoughtful poetry, have 
yet more distinctive character, as both are 
somewhat eccentric and singular. 

The Songs of Sleepy Hollow, though sim- 
ple, are not unsophisticated, scarcely even 
crude. They are merely pretty pieces of de- 
scription and meditation, the best of which 
do not, in poetic merit, fall short of some 
minor poems by well-known poets—say even 
Bryant. The following stanzas, for instance : 


Wild waters of Pocantico ! 
Stray rivulet of wood and glen ! 

Thy murmuring laughters, soft and low, 
Elude the alien ears of men, 


O’er broader bosoms than thine own 
The fleeting wings of commerce glide; 
Hid in thy sylvan haunts alone, 
The nymphs of fairy-land abide. 


It is very true that, had the poets written 
nothing better than this, there never would 
have been noble volumes, in whose pages 
would be turned over and forgotten many 
such stanzas; yet the few best of these 
“songs ” are worthy a modest preservation, 
especially as “poems of places.” They are 
issued with a modesty and unpretentious- 
ness that disarm criticism. 

Etchings tn Verse has a department of 
“Songs in Minor Keys,” which are Poe-ish 
medleys of Kingdoms of the Gloaming and 
spectral leaden moons of lurid luster, sad 
lights fading and swooning, ghastly sleeping 
water in pools along the fells, curst streams 
with wave-drops like poisonous blood, King- 
doms of Sorrow, where 


**T fell on my knees in the rushes ; 
And prayed and vowed vows ’mid the reeds, 
For light—’mid the thin, restless reeds— 
For seven long days, ’mid the blushes 
Of blood-flowers flush with the weeds, 
I prayed in the rank-growing weeds,” 


night flowers that sicken and bloom, regions 
miasmic and drear, shrieks—sometimes ut- 
tered and sometimes heard by the poet— 


and many more such unpleasant things. As 


8 Under the Pine. By M. F. Bridgeman, Boston: 
Cupples, Upham & Co, 1885. 

4 Sylvian, A Tragedy, and Other Poems, By John 
Philip Varley, New York: Brentano Brothers, 1885. 
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burlesques of Poe, they are admirable ; but 
the poet has neglected to give any intima- 
tion of whether he means them for jokes 
or serious poems. Then follow “Interludes,” 
which means verses of this sort: 
Within her eyes 
I see strange lights and changing dyes: 
Love comes and goes 
Alas! who knows 
The secret of those wondrous eyes ? 


Then “Shreds and Patches,” which are so- 
ciety verses, rondeaux, and humorous tri- 
fles, some of them quite clever and readable. 
This is a fair specimen : 


Languid she leans in the /auteu?/ reclining. 
Shadow enshrouds her, and soft, subdued light. 

Ah, dreams she I’m pining 

I'll ask her to-night. 


Silence has fallen. 
To know if she loves me ? 


Look up to me, cherte 
* a sigh long and deep. 
very. 


“ Imogene, dearest 
I've something to tell you 
**Tlove you ! Just say-—”” This is very strange 


‘Imogene !—D-n it! the woman’s asleep !” 


Under the Pine contains some twenty frag- 
mentary pictures, pensive, and with a curious, 


original accent, hard to fix or define. The 
following poem, which we quote entire, il- 
lustrates this curious, even eccentric tone, 
which has something attractive in it: 


Sub Astra. 
O’er the narrow, quiet streamlet, 
Lean’d the willows in the night-air— 
Slept the elms along the lowland, 
And the alders dark beyond us— 
While the summer silence hushed the voiceless vale. 


Slept the farm-house in the locusts, 
Morton’s mill among the poplars, 
And so still the drowsy village— 
On the slope the heavy shadows, 
And the midnight in the lonely forest glade. 


“© Ves,” he said, “ 
Since that vision went, have vanished— 


so many seasons, 


And so oft the dead leaves rustle 
In how many distant autumns— 
Rustle like the year’s late leaves in wind-blown 
fields.” 


And we sat and talked in dream-land, 

Long beyond the dusky meadow— 

** Sombre,” said he, “is yon pine-tree, 

In this scanty August moonlight "— 
“Ah!” T said, “So’er Wayland’s wood the moon is 


wan!” 
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Nobody but the author knows exactly what 
this means, but it gives one a mood, as mu- 
sic does, and that is an achievement of some 
importance. Occasionally one finds what 
seems trickery of expression in these curious 
poems, and they are not weighted with 
thought ; yet every one, whatever its defects, 
succeeds singularly in producing that same 
music-like effect of impressing its mood on 
the reader. 

Sylvian is a still more curious book. It is 
hard to see how a verse-writer can show so 
much ability and not show more—one hard 
ly knows whether he is a genius or a little 
insane. The opening tragedy is in structure 
somewhat in the manner of “ The Spanish 
Student,” in language frank Shakesperean 
imitation, and achieves a surprisingly clever 
echo of the Shakesperean manner. There is 
some witty and sensible talk in it, too, mixed 
with some points so crudely made, that all 
the good points seem to have been mere ac- 
cident. Again, in the songs and translations 
that follow, there is constantly an alternation 
of work that would indicate more than aver- 
age intelligence, with some indications of 
less than average. One finds, for instance, so 
ignorant a blunder as “‘ nuptual,” and “ faun ” 
constantly spelled “fawn”; and then trans- 
lations from Latin, German, and Persian. 
One finds such poems as the following—and 
better ones, too long to quote : 


The Soul. 
They say the soul’s a blade 
Of steel in a sheath 
Rusty and old ;—come Death, 
Come Rust, corrupt the sheath, 
That the soul may shine 
A blade of steel divine. 


Also, there is more or less such versifying 


as this—and worse ones, too long to quote : 


Sing hey nonny, 
Come live in the wood, grief thins the blood, 
The forest but is bonny 
Hey nonny! 
Hey nonny, nonny, nonny, 
Hey nonny! 


There is a tone of egotism about the book 
that is not prepossessing, and also a slight 
leaning toward the “ fleshly.” 
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Tue historical and economic pamphlets 
which are being published by the American 
Historical Association, by Johns Hopkins 
University, and by various other societies 
and colleges, are always worth a careful ex- 
amination. At the present time, when the 
California State Historical Society has just 
been organized, these pamphlets are suggest- 
ive of the kind of work which we hope will 
soon be done by original investigators on the 
Pacific Coast. Any one who wishes to know 
how advanced students in universities are 
led to investigate subjects, need only to take 
the fifth publication of the third series of 
the Johns Hopkins pamphlets, entitled, Zo- 
cal Institutions in Maryland It began sev- 
eral years ago, from a suggestion of Mr. Ed- 
ward Freeman’s (then lecturing at Johns 
Hopkins); it was intended by its author to be 
merely a short paper for the historical sem- 
inary. It proved to be new work in a large 
field, and led to the uniting of a large pamph- 
let on the Calverts,and the present one on 
Local Institutions. ‘Two hundred and fifty 
pages, crowded with footnotes, illustrations, 
and evidences of wide investigation, has 
resulted from work undertaken for pleasure by 
this young historian, who, by the way, visited 
California as special agent of the Labor Bu- 
reau, last year. Mr. Wilhelm, in his study 
of Maryland's local institutions, divides his 
book into four parts: the land system, the 
hundred, the county, and the town. A great 
deal of trustworthy and important informa- 
tion about early Maryland is attainable here. 
We have not merely the results of a wide 
course of reading, but also the use of new 
sources of information, and the fruits of com- 
parative criticism. The land system that 
Lord Baltimore introduced into Maryland, 
with its freeholders, its manorial lords, and 
its proprietary, the labor system of slaves 

1 Local Insiitutions in Maryland. By W. 
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and redemptioners, the various kinds of land 
tenure, the geographical and _ political subdi- 
visions, all suggest and reproduce the Eng- 
land of a time long before the Stuarts. Ma- 
ryland institutions show the influence of me- 
dizeval institutions and feudal tenures, which 
were in their prime under the second Nor- 
man king of England ; Virginia institutions 
show the influence of the social system of 
the England of the Cavaliers ; and, one might 
add, each one of the original thirteen colo- 
nies was strongly individual in its local 
system. 

The first election districts in Maryland 
were called “hundreds,” but the personal 
hundred of our Teutonic ancestors was un- 
known. It remained the fiscal district of 
the province until after the revolution. The 
“taxables,” the “trained bands,” the “ bur- 
gesses,” are heard of chiefly in connection 
with the hundreds ; and the freemen of the 
hundreds, when assembled, were like the 
New England farmers in town meeting. 

The fourth part of Mr. Wilhelm’s work, 
“ The Town,” contains graphic pictures of so- 
cial life in colonial Maryland, the gentry, the 
planter, the Indian traders, the servants, and 
the slaves that peopled the realm tributary to 
“The Lost City of Maryland,” old St. Mary’s. 

Prof. Austin Scott, of Rutger’s College, 
in The [nfluence of the Proprietors in Found- 
ing the State of New Jersey,? has done for 
New Jersey what Mr. Wilhelm has done for 
Maryland, and Mr. Ingle for Virginia. But, 
in the case of New Jersey, there has been a 
veritable discovery of organic relations, and 
strong individuality of local development un- 
suspected by ordinary historians. ‘“ East 
New Jersey” in the time of the Proprietors, 
the meeting of the first assembly, the earliest 
compacts with individual settlers, the oppo- 
sition to quit-rents, Elizabethan grants, the 

2 The Influence of the Proprietors in Founding the 
State of New Jersey. Johns Hopkins University Stud- 
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seven towns of first charter rights, the spirit 
of complete religious liberty, and the grad- 
ual creation of the mixed town and county 
system peculiar to New Jersey local rule— 
these are a few of the subjects studied in 
this admirable pamphlet. It was the Legis- 
lature of New Jersey that first applied to the 
Union Montesquieu’s phrase—‘‘a Federal 
Republic.” 

American Constitutions’ by Hon. Horace 
Davis, of this city, is an able and interesting 
discussion of Modern State Constitutions, 
the Federal Government, and the Judiciary. 
The last, Mr. Davis thinks, forms the safe- 
guard of the American system. After brief 
review of the Colonial governments, follow- 
ing Story and Bancroft, he next considers the 
Constitutions of the Revolutionary period, 
the crude efforts towards a just balance of 
power which are so instructive to students of 
constitutional history. In all these docu- 
ments, the Legislature was the center of the 
system, and executive usurpation was so 
much dreaded, that Madison called the re- 
sult mere tyranny, and Jefferson denounced 
it as “elective despotism.” ‘Taking up the 
modern State constitutions, Mr. Davis gives 
some pertinent facts relative to the veto 
power and other checks upon unwise legisla- 
tion, as provided for in various States. Mas- 
sachusetts has lived and developed for a 
hundred and five years under one instru- 
ment, but the tendency in most States is 
towards a change, and towards the greater 
checks upon the powers of the officers of the 
State. The early instruments were often 
“simply a bill of rights, followed by a mere 
skeleton of the government. ‘Those of to- 
day are lengthy documents, full of detail, 
more like a code of laws than a fundamental 
instrument.” Mr. Davis next ‘studies the 
Federal Government, tracing the “ hesitating 
steps by which our fathers reached this ad- 
mirable form of government.” Coming to the 
conflict of powers in more recent times, he 
considers the functions of the different gov- 


1 American Constitutions ; the relations of the Three 
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ernmental departments. Although a strong 
constitutionalist, Mr. Davis thinks that the 
legislative branch has often encroached up- 
on the executive, and speaks of “ the author- 
ity assumed of late years by Congress to 
canvass the electoral vote” as “far more 
dangerous” than “the awkward _provis- 
ions for the election of President by the 
House voting by States,” (pp. 27, 28). The 
three points of conflict, treaty-making, “ po- 
litical riders,” and appointment or removal 
of officers, receive thoughtful consideration, 
and are illustrated by the fight of 1834, be- 
tween Jackson and the Whigs, the fight of 
1867, between Johnson and the Republicans, 
and the fight between Hayes and the Dem- 
ocrats, in 1879. To these we may now add 
the recent contest between Cleveland and 
the Republican Senate. Since a constitu- 
tional government is often best studied 
along the lines which cross debatable 
ground, this portion of Mr. Davis’s work is 
by far the most important. In twenty pages 
he sketches the radical changes in the three 
coordinate powers of our government, and 
favors the steady increase of the authority of 
the Judiciary. The appendix gives a tabu- 
lated comparison of Modern State Constitu 

tions. 

The last pamphlet of the third series of 
the Johns Hopkins publications is upon Zhe 
City of Washington, and is by John Addison 
Porter, a graduate of Yale. Monographs 
upon each of the great cities of the United 
States will follow ; studies upon New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, and Philadelphia are already promised. 
It will be time enough to criticise this group 
of institutional studies when it is more near- 
ly complete. It is to be hoped that these 
pamphlets upon the government of cities 
will be accurate and practical, and edited 
with great care, for they form the most im- 
portant group of publications the University 
has yet undertaken. 

In the fourth series, Mr. Irving Elting has 
done a good piece of work ;? it is conceived 

2Dutch Village Communities on the Hudson River. 
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in the true spirit of historical research, and 
bears on every page the signs of laborious 
investigation. He reviews the early town 
governments in the Rhine countries, the ju- 
ry of thirteen, the magistrates, councils, and 
other officers ; he describes the manorial sys- 
tems, the founding of villages in ‘“‘ New Neth- 
erlands,” with their charters, common lands, 
and the town-meetings of the early Dutch 
settlers. Both New England and New Neth- 
erlands derived their love of freedom, their 
determination to have local self government, 
and many features of their systems of land 
tenure, from a common Teutonic ancestry. 
Rhode Island is proving to be one of the 
most fertile of fields for institutional studies.1 
Mr. William E. Foster and Mr. Edward 
Channing contribute two papers, both of in- 
terest and value. Bancroft, the historian, 
has recently said that “more ideas which 
have since become national, have emanated 
from the little colony of Rhode Island than 
from any other.” It is often the smallest 
states that furnish the most important mate- 
rial for political history. Portsmouth, Prov- 
idence, Newport, and the plantations of 
Narragansett, present characteristics quite 
different from the towns of Connecticut or 
Massachusetts. The struggles between the 
towns of Rhode Island, and a colonial gov- 
ernment in the seventeenth century, the 
struggles of the colony in the eighteenth cen- 
tury against the national government, the 
unusual survival of the spirit of local town 
authority, are only a tew of the notable things 
in the history of the plucky little colony. 
Mr. Channing, whose Tappan prize essay 
(Harvard) won deserved recognition abroad, 
has followed his general studies on town and 
county government in the colonies, by a par- 
ticular study of an aristocratic race,—the 
former ‘ Planters of Narragansett,” whose 
social life and manners were curiously like 
the life and manners of the planters of Mary- 
land and Virginia. ‘The large estates, the 
law by which only freeholders could vote, 
the comparatively large number of slaves, 
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and the prevalence of Episcopalian doctrines 
sufficiently separated Narragansett from its 
neighbor plantations. 

William P. Holcomb has done another 
of those pieces of honest work which only 
local historians appreciate at their full value.” 
One of the best things in the pamphlet, from 
the picturesque standpoint, is the account 
of the settling of Germantown by Pastorius 
and his Crefeld weavers. ‘The story of the 
first borough Charter of this old and staid 
town is told with much skill. A good fea- 
ture of Mr. Holcomb’s work is the manner 
in which he compares Pennsylvania local 
institutions with those of New Jersey and 
of other colonies. In Pennsylvania, the in- 
fluence of the proprietary was so important, 
and the methods of the great Quaker were 
so statesmanlike, that we wish Mr. Holcomb 
had devoted more space to this portion of 
his subject. The pages occupied with the 
present condition of the boroughs, offer some 
pregnant facts. York, the largest borough of 
Pennsylvania, levied in 1884 but two mills 
on the dollar for municipal purposes. The 
school tax is three and a half to four and a 
half mills on the dollar, and this is the total 
borough tax. Time and time again, “these 
orderly, well governed communities have re- 
fused to become cities. They prefer their 
burgesses, their simple machinery, and their 
freedom from debts. 

The fourth issue of the American Histori- 
cal Association is upon The Louisiana Pur- 
chase* and the results, material and political, 
that followed that magnificent acquisition. 
It was, indeed, a strange incident of the vast 
struggle between France and England, that 
a third of the present territory of the United 
States came to us almost as a gift from Na- 
poleon, and in spite of the bitter opposition 
of New England. All that the American 
people then thought of value was the posses- 
sion of the mouths of the Mississippi, and 
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the right to navigate it, without paying trib- 
ute to a foreign power ; Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and the new settlements west of the Al- 
leghanies were the primary object. The corn 
fields of Kansas, wheat fields of Idaho, mines 
of Colorado, and pastures of Montana were 
fairly thrust upon us, and no one except Na- 
poleon appears to have realized the great- 
ness of the event. But of immediate politi- 
cal results, one is evident—the dread felt in 
New England of growth to the West and 
Southwest, and consequent loss of relative 
power. In 1803~'4, certain Federalist lead- 
ers began to talk of a Northern Confedera- 
tion, and in 1814 the Hartford Convention 
set forth the evils which, in its opinion, had 
resulted from the Louisiana Purchase. Tra- 
cing the discussion for ourselves in the pages 
of the Federalist, the “Olive Branch,” (that 
most vituperative of political pamphlets), the 
annals of Congress, and the writings of Jef- 
ferson, Monroe, and other leaders of the 
time, we are forced to recognize the en- 
largement of the American policy which the 
Louisiana Purchase compelled. It led by 
easy steps to the enunciation of the Monroe 
Doctrine in 1823; to the Texan revolt of 
1836¢ and to the conquest of California, in 
1847. It modified, over a large territory, the 
common law of England by the Latin law of 
Spain and France ; it added new influences 
to the national life—such as the creoles of 
New Orleans, the Spaniards of Santa Fé, and 
the old French aristocracy of St. Louis. An 
event whose results have not been unmixed 
with evil,—but a great event, nevertheless, 
and one that is full of dramatic historical 
interest. 

The most important work that the Amer- 
ican Historical Association has yet issued, 
is Mr. Knight’s exhaustive study of Zand 
Grants for Education in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory.. It is, in fact, an honor to the Polit- 
ical Science School of Michigan University, 
of which Mr. Knight is a graduate, and it 
is based upon original research among State 
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papers. It is one of those pieces of work 
that show at a glance order, dignity, and ac- 
curacy in details. It is in two parts, “Fed- 
eral Legislation,” and “State Legislation and 
Management of the Grants.” The entire 
story is a sad one, disheartening to the friends 
of education. Land grants that under hon- 
est and capable management would have 
served as a support to the public schools and 
colleges, have been alienated from their 
proper purpose, and wasted in a thousand 
ways. Hasty sales, special legislation, theft, 
litigation, forgeries of land scrip—all the 
methods of swindling the State of its school 
lands, familiar somewhat farther west than 
Illinois—are vividly described in Mr. Knight's 
treatise. He sums up by blaming the “ Legis- 
lature and the people. The six causes of 
waste have been (1) Undue haste in selling 
lands. (2) Careless legislation and lack of 
restrictions on the legislature.” (3) Failure 
to guard and invest moneys received from 
land sales. (4) The general indifference of 
the people to the whole subject. (5) Special 
legislation. (6) The attempt to divert edu- 
cational funds to other State objects. It would 
be well if some Californian would take up 
the subject of Land Grants for Education 
on the Pacific Coast. It is a fruitful subject, 
and one worthy of investigation. We can 
heartily recommend Mr. Knight’s admirable 
monograph as a model of method. 

The fifth of the Historical Association pub- 
lications is a strong civil service reform doc- 
ument.? The weight of its argument lies 
in its unprejudiced analysis of the cause 
which corrupted the appointing power, and 
produced its culminating evils of 1861 and 
1877. From the days of the first debate on 
the appointing power, in the Philadelphia 
Convention, to the Conkling- Blaine contest, 
and the Pendleton bill of January 16, 1883, 
the story is told with admirable skill and re- 
serve. Miss Salmon groups the administra- 
tions to 1829 as belonging to the ‘ Merit Pe- 
riod,” those from 1829 to 1861 as belonging 
to the “Spoils Period,” and the latest as of 

2 History of the Appointing Powers of the President. 
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the “Reform Period.” She traces the spoils Salmon explains at some length the views of 
system to the proscription methods em- Washington and his contemporaries, Jeffer- 
ployed by Governor McKean of Pennsylva-  son’s policy, Adams's appointment of his polit- 
nia, the autocrat of the politics of that state ical foes, Jackson’s departure fromthe system, 
for a quarter of a century or more. McKean, and the results of that departure. She has ex- 
in 1799, when a Republican, and in 1805, amined a wide range of authorities, and her 
when elected by Federalist votes, removed contribution to civil service reform is most 


every office-holder, from gate-keeper up, and 
urged Jefferson to adopt the plan. The 
New York Council of Appointment, about 
the same time, tried the spoils system. Jack- 
son only delayed and made national the doc- 
trine that McKean first enunciated. Miss 


important. Its orderly arrangement of evi- 
dence and its pertinent illustrations, show 
trained literary habits of thought. ‘The men 
and women who wish to help forward prac- 
tical governmental reforms would do well to 
read this book. 


ETC. 


WITH very few exceptions, every one of the violent 
and extensive strikes and boycotts that have for the 
last month shaken the business of the nation, seem 
to have been directed to the same end—that is, the 
preposterous one of enforcing a denial of men’s right 
to decide whom they shall employ, and on what 
terms; no less preposterous a denial of human rights 
than the now obsolete one of men’s right to decide 
for whom they will work, and on what terms. We 
have not been able to find in more than a few of 
these demonstrations any question of grievances, even 
of wages, but a purely aggressive attempt to compel 
the employment of certain men, and forbid the em- 
ployment of others. It is highly probable that selfish 
and dishonest acts on the part of employers have 
done much to lead up to this crusade upon human 
rights, but nothing of the sort seems to actually en- 
ter into it. Even were it through purely peaceful 
and legal means that the Knights of Labor and other 
such bodies were attempting to enforce their extraor- 
dinary claim, it would be practically a detiance of 
American liberties —of the liberties essential not 
merely to a democratic society, but to any civilized 
society. If they could legally enforce it, it would be 
4s purely a usurpation of tyrannic power by a class 
as ever aristocracies, under the forms of law, have 
committed. This would be very evident to any one 
if the converse claim were set up by employers : 
that they should not only decide for themselves 
whom to employ, but should fix terms, irrespective 
{ the other party to the bargain, and should have 
the right to compel him to work for them at those 
terms, whether he wished it or not, and to prevent his 
working for any one else who might offer him better 
terms, prove a kinder employer, or otherwise treat 
him better. This is precisely the power over the 
laborer that the feudal system did claim, and that 
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the employers of England were trying to enforce 
half-a-thousand years ago; and it is precisely the 
converse of the right to settle both sides of a bar- 
gain now claimed by the laborer and precisely as just 
and sensible. 


Bur in fact, while it is theoretically possible to en- 
force peaceably such an aggression upon the rights of 
a class, under the form of merely using in combination 
the unquestionable private right of withholding one’s 
own labor or patronage; it is practically impossible 
to do it without illegal aggressions, including destruc- 
tion of property and assaults upon life and limb. 
The position of the Knights of Labor and other 
unions, therefore, appears to be as follows: They 
have a right to settle what laborers shall be employed, 
to forbid dismissals, fix wages, and all other matters 
concerning the employment of labor, without refer- 
ence to the wishes or interests of the other party to 
the bargain ; if the withdrawal of their own labor and 
patronage proves insufficient to compel submission to 
this sovereignty, it is just and proper to call upon all 
third parties to cease intercourse with the rebellious 
employer (at whatever cost to their own business, in- 
volving possibly ruin and poverty to many employers, 
and consequently destitution if not starvation to many 
more laborers); and if this call be not obeyed by 
employers, to use all possible efforts to destroy the 
business of the offenders, ordering into idleness and 
misery thousands, and even hundreds of thousands, 
of laborers, and insuring the ruin of more yet, 
through the ruin of their employers ; while any la- 
borers who take the vacant places may be stoned, 
beaten, or otherwise persecuted into compliance, and 
any property belonging to any disobedient parties 
may be destroyed, whenever it becomes necessary in 


the enforcement of obedience. This is not even civ- 
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ilized warfare, for civilized warfare regards the rights 
of neutrals, and knows no such act as the demand 
from one contesting party that all third parties shall 
* stand in” with it in subjugating the other. 


Ir may sound like a figure of speech to say that 
the present struggle of workmen to dictate both sides 
of their bargain with capital is practically an effort of 
labor to constitute itself the privileged class of modern 
society: but the utterances of their organs contain 
distinct avowals of the doctrine that labor, as the ba- 
sis of production, is entitled to favor and power, 
even to privilege secured by law, over and above 
that extended to all members of society; and even 
such a man as Mr. Chamberlain, from a different 
point of view, bespeaks for labor and for the poor, as 
the weaker class, special government protection, 
over and above that to which all are entitled under 
a government of freedom and equality. These doc- 
trines are, of course, fundamental contradictions of 
the principle of equal rights under the law to each 
individual, as an individual, upon which the Ameri- 
Individuality-—-manhood 
was the foundation 


can republic was based. 
rights, instead of class rights 
principle of the republic; and individuality is now, 
not impliedly and unconsciously, but avowedly and 
by name, the 4ée noir of a very large number of 
the laborers and other poor and individually weak 
members of the social order, It can hardly be said any 
longer that our population is with substantial una- 
nimity in favor of the principles upon which the Re- 
public was based. Norare the present rebels against 
those principles the original sinners-—dishonestly ac- 
quired wealth and the corrupt power of money over 
governments, national and local, have doubtless con- 
tributed more than any other factor to produce the 
present situation. Passionate and blind party attach- 
ments have worked powerfully in producing these con- 
ditions, as far as the governmental side is concerned. 


Ir is worth while to note what recommendations 
to our favor as a privileged and ruling class labor 
has. It is evident that its capacity for tyranny, cru- 
elty, and injustice is not less than that of other priv- 
ileged classes, and greater than is displayed by those 
now in existence in most civilized countries. Some 
one tells of a business man who, after reluctantly, 
under force of an unreasonable and ruinous strike, 
yielding to the strikers’ demands, said passionately 


as he wheeled around on his office chair: ** The 
Lord havé mercy on the world when you get con- 
We 


have little to say of the justice or mercy of the con- 


trol—you know neither justice nor mercy.” 


flict with the employer - there has been injustice and 
mercilessness on both sides there—but what are we 
to think of the fitness for power of people who do 
not hesitate to throw thousands of fellow-workmen 
out of employment in winter weather, to compel the 
reinstatement of a workman dismissed for cause? or 
to bully and try toimpoverish a working woman, to 
force her into discharging her three or four assistants, 
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because they choose not to join the union? or to 
try to cut off the food supply of a man they are in 
conflict with, by subjecting his butcher to threats 
of ruin? or to injure all third parties who do not 
join their fight? or to beat and maim all workmen 
who take places voluntarily vacated by them? For 
it is to be remembered that ‘‘the rights of Labor” 
never means the rights of all laborers, but only of 
organized labor. The poor laborer who does not be- 
long to an organization is not entitled to even the 
ordinary civil rights—not even to life and limb. He 
is a dog, a pariah, whom every man of the privileged 
class may stone or beat away, if he has the audacity 
to try to sustain his own and his family’s life by tak- 
ing a place that the superior being wishes for himself 
or wishes held vacant. And the sympathetic and 
philanthropic class acquiesce, because they feel that 
Labor deserves every consideration. We have spo- 
ken well of the Knights of Labor in these pages, be- 
cause we respected the men who appeared before 
the public to control the order, and because its 
But the 
occurrences of the last month show that expressions 


avowed plan and purpose was respectable. 


of approval must be applied only to these nominal 
leaders and their plan; the rank and file of the 
order and its practical working being obviously of 
quite a different grade of civilization. 


THE pernicious and now moribund boycott lately 
attempted in this State, comes under part of the 
foregoing criticism, as it includes the same attempt 
to deny the right of an employer to use his owa judg- 
ment and conscience in the employment of labor, and 
the same reckless readiness to convulse the industri- 
al interests of the State; but it was a political rather 
than a labor movement, and had backers in all class- 
es of society. It was a fit climax to the curious phe- 
nomenon we have witnessed here for the past six 
months—-7?z., a wide-spread illusion among our peo- 
ple that the hordes of Asia were pouring in upon 
us, and an agitation must be begun for the restric- 
tion of these floods. 
tain whether it was a sudden delusion that 


We have not been able to ascer- 
seized 
upon our people, to the effect that the Chinese Re- 
striction Act had been repealed; or whether a general 
disease of memory struck the Coast, and wiped out 
altogether the record in many brains of the existence 
of that Act: certain it is that our speakers and press, 
even to the OVERLAND’Ss contributors, have felt it 
necessary to begin all over again, and urge with great 
seriousness the imminent need of some restriction. 
We are glad to see that the community is now recov- 
ering from this strange delusion or disease of memory, 
and becoming aware that not merely restriction, 
but temporary exclusion of Chinese labor, for a long 
These public 
delusions and lapses of memory fortunately pass by, 
but they leave unfortunate results in irritation, busi- 


term of years, is in actual operation. 


ness losses, sense of insecurity, and spots on the com- 
munity’s reputation for justice, sobriety, and common 


sense, 





Fie. 


Alexander S. Taylor. 


MANY persons in San Francisco will remember 
Alexander S. Taylor. In early times—from 1852 to 
1866—his face was familiar in the public libraries and 
in the editorial offices of the magazines and newspa- 
pers, and articles from~his pen abound in the publi- 
cations of that time. He was singularly out of place 
in this community. A man with a genuine instinct 
for original investigation and the tastes of a student, 
he was stranded in a community of money-getters —in 
it, but not of it. His tastes ran mainly to historical 
research, from which he turned aside to make some 
collections from the wonderful page of nature just 
opened to study in this new country. 

Unfortunately for him, his early education had 
been limited, so that he had never acquired judicious 
habits of investigation ; while his isolated position 
here debarred him from access to the great libraries 
of the world, and other rich stores of information to 
be had in the older communities. His means, too, 
were small, and forbade any great outlay to gratify 
his literary taste, or afford him the means of more ex- 
tended study. The same cause prevented the publi- 
cation in permanent form of his various collections of 
curious and interesting material, so that the results 
of his labors are found today mostly in the files of 
different newspapers ; though some of them, such as 
his Indianology and his bibliography of California 
imply enormous work and patience, and contain mat- 
ter enough for a volume. His researches were con- 
sequently desultory, and his publications fragmentary 
His zeal for truth and his earnest 
when little was 


and imperfect. 
pursuit of knowledge, at a time 
thought of here except the making of fortunes, en- 
titled him to a place in the lasting memory of Cali- 
fornia. No account, so far as [ am aware, has ever 
een recorded of his lifeand labors; and this memo- 
rial is a labor of love, to preserve the memory of a man 
who deserved to be remembered well by this State. 
Mr. Taylor—or Doctor Taylor, as he was often 
was born in 
His 
father was A, S. Taylor, who served as prize-master 
in the Privateer ‘ Saucy Jack,” in the War of 1812, 


called, for what reason I do not know 
Charleston, South Carolina, April 16th, 1817. 


lieutenant in the volunteer 


Marine Corps, raised during the war of 1812; after 


and was afterwards a 


which he commanded various wessels sailing from 
Charleston. His mother was Mary Chapman, of 
he parish Wapping, London. Taylor was educated 
in Charleston, where he lived till 1837. He says in 
a letter: ‘* IT left my native city of Charleston in 
1837 (only returning for a few days in 1839), when 
in my twenty-first year, and since that time have 
wandered over the West Indies, England, India, the 
Ked Sea, China, Singapore, and Ceylon ” 

He came to California from Hongkong in the brig 
“Pacific,” landing at Monterey, September 8th, 
1848. That place became his home until 1860, and 
1 part of that time he was clerk of the United States 


District Court. In 1860, he moved to Santa Bar- 
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bara, and there married the third daughter of Daniel 
Hill and Rafaela Olivera de Ortega, his wife. Hill 
was a well known and prominent pioneer, having 
arrived in Santa Barbara in 1823. He owned one 
of the most fertile and beautiful ranches in that coun- 
ty, now called the ‘‘ Hill Ranch.” After his mar- 
riage, Mr. Taylor settled at ‘‘ La Patera,” a portion 
of his ranch, where he spent his time until his Jeath, 
which took place in July 27, 1876. Long before his 
death, he had become well known as a writer, espe- 
cially upon early California, in recognition of which 
he was elected a member of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society in April, 1864; and for his interest in 
scientific discovery, he was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the California Academy of Sciences. 

These were the only rewards he ever received for 
his literary labors. He lived poor, and died without 
acquiring the fame he coveted; but his thirst for 
knowledge and his love of letters entitle him to be 
remembered as one who loved learning better than 
gold, even in the mad days of 1849. He deserved 
better than he received, and I gladly give this tribute 
to his memory. 


List or A. S. TAYLOR’s PUBLISHED WRITINGS, 


Indianology of California. Published in the ‘* Cali- 
fornia Farmer,” February, 1860, to October, 1863. 
In four series of one hundred and fifty numbers 

Bibliographa Californica. Published in ‘‘ Sacramen- 
to Union,” June 25, 1863. Continued March 13, 
1866. 

Grasshoppers and Locusts in California. Published 
in fifteen numbers, in ‘* California Farmer,” from 
February to May, 1858 ; abridged and republished 
in ‘Smithsonian Report,” 1859. 

Grasshoppers and Locusts in California. 
Series. Relating to their appearance in California 
in 1861. Published in *‘ California Farmer,” from 
February to April, 1864. 

Cabrillo’s Discovery of California. 
1853. 

Indian Tribes of California. 
book.” 1864. 

Historical Summary of Lower California, 1532-1867. 
In Ross Browne’s “ Exploration of Lower Califor- 
nia.” 1869. 

Bibliography of Alaska. 1600-1867. In _ Ross 
Browne's ** Resources of the Pacific States.” 1886. 

Sketches connected with California History : Pro- 

1855. . 


Second 


8vo pamphlet. 


In ** Bancroft’s Hand- 


logue. Svo pamphlet. 


Articles Published in Hutching’s Magazine. 
The Great Condor of California. Seven numbers, 
from May to June, 1859. 
Alessandro Malaspina, 
Juan de Fuca. 
Sir Francis Drake. 
Death and Burial of Junipero Serra. 
Life of Father Junipero Serra. 
Populations of Eastern Asia. 
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First Beef-Curing Establishment of California. 

Journals of Explorers of Sonoma and Napa Counties 
in 1823. Three numbers, from July to September, 
1860. 

Eusebio Kino. 
1860. 


Two numbers, from May to June, 


Articles Published in Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. 


Cotton Planting in British India, 1841. 

California, August, 1851. 

Byron, Nelson, and Napoleon in California, in “ Pa- 
cific Monthly,” June, 1864. 

Newspaper Articles upon Various Subjects 

Gray Sea Pelican of California. 

The Abalone. 

Influence of California on Animal Life. 

Domesticated Animals of Californ, 1770-1859. 
With an account of Mission Dolores in 1808. 

Mediterranean Fruits and their Production in Califor- 
nia. 

Cultivation of the Olive in California. 

Great Trees of Calaveras. 

Analysis of Population of California. 

Cyclone Storms of 1854 and 1864. 

The Great Drouth of 1863-64. 

Natural History of California. 

Pacitic Railroad and the various Passes. 

Human Fossils found in California. 1770-1864. 

Interior Basins of California. 

La Apacheria and the Great Colorado Caiion. 

Prospecting on the Colorado. 

Traces of Half-civilized Races in California. 

San Francisco Bay, ante 1750. 

California Members of Mexican Congress. 

Franciscan Missions of Alta California. From origi- 
nal papers of Father Arroyo. 

Discovery of Planchas de Plata (Arizona), 1730. 

Mission of San Antonio, and its Founder. 

Mission of San Luis Rey, and its Founder. 

Mission of San Juan Bautista and its early Fathers. 

La Suen, Founder of San Luis Rey. 

Jesuits in California and Spanish America. 

Early Settlement of California Missions, 
Archives of Santa Barbara Mission. 

Manila to Mexico in 1566. 

First Overland Immigration, 1841. 

Kotzebue on the Season of 1824. 

Old California Historical Yarns 

Bibliographical Sketch of the Press in California, 
1846-1855. 

Pioneer Printing Presses. Mexico and Peru before 
1550. Horace Davis. 


From the 


Ordanetta’s Voyage; 


Ladies and Tricycling in England. 

You ladies of San Francisco little know what a 
health-giving and charming form of recreation you 
lose by being unable—chiefly, for want of suitable 
roads—to indulge in the now fashionable pursuit of 
tricycling. 


Ete. 


[May, 


As an old athlete, who has tried almost every form 
of recreation—and thoroughly enough to have cap- 
tained the football team of a large English school ; to 
have rowed in his ‘* College Boat,” and played in his 
**County Eleven ” ; who has shot over moor, moun- 
tain, and covert; ‘‘ridden to hounds” ; aspired to 
lawn tennis ; and even descended to croquet—I can 
assure you, there is no form of recreation which, in 
my opinion, is so disappointing at first, or so thor- 
oughly enjoyable aftera little experience, as tricycling 
is. - 

Tricycling is disappointing at first, because it is, 
until understood, rather hard work ; but to show how 
easy it does become, I need only mention that a lady 
has, to my knowledge, ridden more than two hun- 
dred miles within the twenty-four hours, while a gen- 
tleman, a friend of mine, has ridden considerably 
more in the same time, and on ordinary roads. It is 
a popular fallacy, however, to suppose that because 
a lady, mounting a tricycle for the first time, can stay 
on without being held on, and can make the wheels 
revolve—down hill, at least—any one can ride a tri- 
cycle ‘* by the light of nature” ; on the contrary, it 
requires considerable practice in order to ride easily. 
Further, tricycling is not an ungraceful pursuit, 
though some ladies, from sitting too low, and there- 
by raising their knees to the level of their chins with 
every revolution of the treadles, would make it seem 
so. A lady riding properly should seem to be stand- 
ing almost upright, and easily in the treadles, and at 
no time should her ordinary walking dress rise higher 
than the top of a low boot. 
quently get abroad from ladies’ experimenting on 
hired and inferior machines. Now a tricycle worth 
riding—such as the ‘‘ Lady’s Humber,” made by 
Rudge & Company, of Coventry—can rarely or never 
be hired, for such a machine costs in England one 
hundred and twenty dollars, or here one hundred and 
eighty dollars Again, ladies will often attempt what 
is an impossibility, and that is, to ride effectively and 
gracefully on a seat ; a saddle—which, after all, is 


Wrong impressions fre- 


only a seat with the corners cut off—must always be 
used, so that the rider can apply her weight as well 
as her muscle to the treadles. 

Some of the most enjoyable experiences I ever 
gained were asa member of a small tricycling club in 
the Midlands, in England. This club consisted of 
about twenty ladies a@d fifty gentlemen, all of whom 
were persons moving in cultured and refined society. 
It was the habit for some of us to meet every fine 
Saturday, early in the afternoon, and then ride leis- 
urely to some place of interest, within easy dis- 
tance, returning after having seen the sights and par- 
taken of a sociable tea, by road or, rail, according as 
the distance home was short or long. 

In these little excursions, we occasionally visited 
Lichfield, with its beautiful cathedral, probably the 
most perfect specimen of Gothic architecture in the 
country ; and there, if afternoon service were being 
conducted, we might sit awhile and listen, as 





1886. ] 


“Through the long drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swelled the note of praise.” 


Then, after a pleasant hour spent around the tea ta- 
ble, haply communing with the shade of old Sam 
Johnson, we would mount our steeds, and bow] mer- 
rily home, along that great highway that, fourteen 
centuries ago, the proud Roman invader drove in a 
straight line over hill and dale, through the very heart 
of Britain ; seeming, as we sped by in the dark, to 
belated travelers, little less than a troup of dancing 
lights and tinkling bells. 

At other times we would visit Coventry—the city 
of the three spires—the scene of Lady Godiva’s ride. 
An ancient city is Coventry, rich in strange customs, 
and poetic legends and romances; it was formerly 
the center of the watch and ribbon industries, but 
now of the bicycle and tricycle trade ; and to such an 
extent has it monopolized this trade, that it probably 
turns out today more of those machines than are man- 
ufactured in the whole world besides. Thence, we 
would return by Telfer’s grand road, which, for two 
hundred miles, is as smooth and as well kept as your 
tine Golden Gate Park drive. 

A third favorite ride was to Stoneleigh Abbey— 
the seat of Lord Leigh—stately, even among ‘* The 
stately homes of England”; it stands in the center 
of a large, undulating, and beautifully timbered park, 
and there, as we rolled smoothly along, we might espy 
the timid hare, the whirring pheasant, the gentle coot 
and moorhen, the graceful swan, and the lordly stag. 
A few miles further on, and the towers of Warwick 
Castle would rise in view, and we could gaze in awe 
on its massive keep and solid walls, still rearing their 
heads, in the midst of this nineteenth century civili- 
zation, a perfect monument of those feudal times of 
Inside, the castle is a 


old, when might was right. 
very storehouse of priceless works of art and historic 
relics. Thence, we might pass into the old church, 
whose ancient and curiously-stained windows shed 
a ‘dim religious light ” on the marble tombs of many 
in Earl of Warwick and his lady faire, and before us 
would rise up those solemn lines of Gray : 


“Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to their mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of Death ?” 


Nor did we forget Kenilworth, with its sad memo- 
ries and grand associations. There we would seek 
in imagination to once more raise from its gray and 
ivy covered ruins those princely halls and terraces 
of which Scott tells ; and as the moon rose, piercing 
with silver ray the broken oriels around us, in fancy 
we would see the specter knights and ladies of Eliz- 
ibeth’s court file silently by, and disappear into the 
deepening shades of the deserted banqueting hall ; 

| as the evening breeze went sighing through the 
ruined dungeons, we would almost hear sweet Amy 


Kobsart bewailing her cruel fate. One of these dun- 


Ete. 
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geons is still pointed out as the place of her confine- 
ment ; and now at eventide 


° jn . . 
“The village maid with fearful glance, 
Avoids the ancient moss-grown wall.” 


And often would we visit Stratford-on-Avon, there 
to tread with reverent steps the quaint, half-timbered 
house, where the “ Sweet Swan of Avon” was born 
and lived—the old school-house where he sat, and 
where we would wonder whether he like other boys 
would creep like snail unwillingly to school. Close 
by, we would find the little rustic cottage where the 
great poet, unbending for a time, had sighed and 
loved, and loved and sighed again—the beautiful 
park of Charlecote, where he had roamed. And 
as the sun sank to rest, we would visit the sacred 
church, with its fragrant avenue of waving, whisper- 
ing limes, where, beside the Avon, rests the poet’s 
dust. 

Nor are the pleasures of tricycling confined to such 
short excursions as these I have mentioned ; for la- 
dies, with their husbands or brothers, or two or three 
ladies together, may and often do make tours for sev- 
eral days or even weeks, taking with them sufficient 
comforts for two or three days, and sending further 
supplies on ahead by train. To assist such tourists a 
club, known as the Cyclist’s Touring Club, which 
already numbers some twenty thousand members has 
of late years been organized, and supplies to each of 
its members, at a trifling cost, a road book or guide, 
which gives in every town in England, most of those 
in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and many of those 
on the continent: (1), The name of a comfortable 
and respectable hotel, with which specially favorable 
terms have been thade for the benefit of members of 
the Cyclist’s Touring Club; (2), The name of a “‘con- 
sul,”—-2. ¢., a gentleman who has undertaken to fur- 
nish, free of cost, to all members of the club who 
may call on him, all information in his power as to 
distances, state of local roads, places of interest, etc., 
and (3), the name of a reliable machinist to repair 
any little breakage that may have occurred em 
route. Armed with this little guide, I have, with 
my wife, “done” Wales—extending our tour for a 
fortnight—-Derbyshire, Leicestershire, The Forest of 
Dean in Gloucestershire, Land’s End, and the Lizard 
in Cornwall, and many other charming spots. We 
would start early after breakfast, carrying with us a 
frugal lunch, and wander where fancy might lead us, 
up this lane and down that; at midday, we would 
lunch beside some babbling brook or mossy spring, 
and then, after a rest, jog on our way again, until the 
growing shades of evening warned us to seek shelter 
for the night, which we would do in some old-fash- 
ioned hostelry in some quiet little country town, there 
to find 

**Good Digestion wait on appetite, 
And Health on both.” 


F. Edward Deakin, 





Ete. 


‘Some Other to Some One. 
[Some One to Some Other. 
Oh, love me not, that I may long for thee ; 
Or, loving me, show not thy love alway; 
For love that seeks sha!l weave a song for thee ; 
But love unsought is love that's gone astray. 


Love me anon, and love will sicken me- 
Even thy love, the love I most desire. 
The want of love alone may quicken me ; 
The love that kindleth doth e’en quench the fire, 


Yes, it is right for me, but wrong for thee, 
To breathe a fruitless prayer with bated breath; 
So, love me not, that I may long for thee 
Love and desire thee even unto death. 
Charles Warren Stoddard, April Over'and.] 


Some Other to Some One. 
Oh, love me, sweet, that I may long for thee; 
And loving me, show thou thy love alway ; 
F or love that seeks will weave a song for thee, 
And song unechoed 's song that's gone astray. 


Love me, anon, and love will quicken me— 
Thy love, dear love, the love I most desire. 
The want of love, thy love, will sicken me ; 
The fire whose warmth ‘s unanswered quencheth fire, 


Yea, it is wrong for me, as ‘tis for thee, 
To breathe a fruitless prayer with bated breath ; 
So, love me, sweet, that I may long for thee, 
Love and desire thee even unto death. 
Peter Robertson, 


The Sisseton-Wah’peton Siux Again. 


To THE Epiror OF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY: 
An article on the ‘*Sisseton and Wah’peton Sioux,” 
which appeared in the columns of the OVERLAND 
Monvu cy for February, has been read recently. To 
say that its perusal caused surprise, amusement, and 
indignation, would be expressing the case mildly. 

The writer presents ‘‘a few plain facts.”” Would 
it not be well to be sure that they wee facts before 
When vis- 
itors come on the Reservation, they should surely 
stay long enough to make thorough inquiry into 
causes as well as results, especially if they plan to 


presenting them to the public as such ? 


give the public the result of their inquiries. 

Shall we examine a few of the writer's statements ? 
** Originally they ” (the Sisseton and Wah’peton In- 
dians) ** were as blood-thirsty as any of their breth- 
ren, but ¢hrough the influence of agents who won their 
confidence by being true to their interests, this change 


was brought about.” The italics are mine. It might 
be just and wise to inquire into the record of differ- 
ent agents, before the credit is so sweepingly given to 
them. ‘*No one man should have more credit for 
this than Hon. Joseph R. Brown.” 


is at all acquainted with these Indians and their his- 


No person who 


tory, could have so disregarded the self-denying la- 
bors in their behalf of Doctors Williamson and Riggs, 
which extended over nearly half a century, as to make 


such a statement. Nor would the early labors of 


[ May, 


other members of the Dakota Mission have been for- 
gotten. The Ponds, the Higginses, the Pettijohns, 
the Hopkinses, the Adainses, and others—these all 
deserve remembrance. The work that these mis- 
sionaries did was for no personal aggrandizement, 
for the gratification of no personal ambition, from no 
motives of policy. It was done only and entirely 
with the desire to uplift and Christianize the degraded 
people among whom they lived, and for whose sake, 
and the sake of the One who died for usall, they had 
left behind all the pleasures and delights of civiliza- 
tion. 

** As he made friends with the aborigines, he got 
them to drop the breech-clout and blanket, and wear 
the clothes of white men.” It was by no means 
through the influence of the Hon. J. R. Brown alone 
that this result was brought about. Further than 
that, the mere laying aside of the ‘* breech-clout and 
blanket” was comparatively nothing. When a man 
did it with the intention of thereby acknowledging 
his desire to become a follower of the one perfect 
man, Christ Jesus, then indeed it meant something. 
But civilization without Christianity would have 
availed them naught—naught whatever. 

‘Mr. Brown's respect for his marriage went so 
far that he sent one of his half-blood sons to Yale 
College, where he graduated with honor.” If the 
testimony of an intimate friend and near relative of 
Hon. J. R. Brown and his son may be relied upon, 
the son never went to Yale College, and as a result 
of that, never graduated there. 

It is from no desire to detract aught from the re- 
spect shown the memory of the Hon. J. R. Brown, 
that the present writer takes the pen. ‘‘ Honor to 
is a trite saying, but no less 
Indians, 


whom honor is due, 


true. That any one should visit these 
among whom the missionaries have toiled so faith- 
fully and patiently, through summer’s heat and win- 


ter’s cold, through evil report and good report, 


through persecution and distress, with starvation 


staring in their faces: that any one should visit these 
Indians and utterly ignore the labors of these sainted 
and saintly men and women, is more than flesh and 
blood can patiently endure. 

The writer of the article referred to speaks also of 
the local government established among these In- 
dians. In this connection, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to state, that at the present time a petition is in 
circulation, praying the ‘* grandfather ” at Washing- 
ton to relieve the people from the pressure of these 
burdensome laws ! 

We quote: ‘* Nearly all the officers are full-blood 

though they have adopted Christian 
Most of these men wear the names which 


aborigines, 
names.” 

rightfully descended to them from their fathers. Ga- 
briel’ Renville, the chief, is not a full-blood Indian. 
Charles Crawford is not, Louis La Belle is not, Da- 
vid Faribault is not, Thomas Robertson is at least 
three-quarters white, and James Lynd is half white, 
having in his veins some of the bluest of Kentucky 





1886.] 


blood. Reverend John Renville is not a full-blood 

Indian ; neither is he president of the council, and 

never has been. An older brother—Michel Renville 
has, however, held that position. 

We quote again: ‘* Forty years ago, he (Reverend 
John Renville) married a white woman ; ¢/en he was 
a painted Indian, wearing breech-clout and blanket : 
now he is a quiet, inoffensive old man, possessing 
much intelligence and common sense.” To no part 
of that, except the very last, would the friends of Rev- 
erend John Renville (and they are many) agree. It 
is not yet thirty years since he married Miss Mary 
Butler. He was not a ‘* painted Indian, wearing 
breech-clout and blanket,” a¢ ¢hat time, or any other 
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time. His father was a man of considerable infor- 
mation and intelligence, as well as of much courtesy 
and refinement of manner. He sought to bring up 
his children in a way befitting their name and ances- 
try, and they were always dressed as white children 
from their earliest babyhood. 

Reverend John Renville a ‘‘ quiet, inoffensive old 
man,” forsooth! Would God there were more of just 
such quiet and inoffensive old men ! The world would 
be the better for them. 

What more shall be said ? 
know, and testify that we have seen.’ 

Martha Riggs Morris. 

SissETON AGENCY, D. T., March 10, 1886. 


** We speak that we do 


’ 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Marlborough.! 

This is one of a new series of small volumes enti- 
tled “* English Worthies,” intended to consist of short 
lives of Englishmen of influence and distinction, past 
and present. But it seems that Professor Saintsbury 
has gone aside from the original design of the series, 
for this so far fails of being a life of Marlborough, 
that he apparently takes for granted in the reader 
not only a knowledge of the historical surroundings 
of his life, but a full knowledge of the life itself. It 
is scarcely a life, but rather a defense, of Marlborough 
against what the author believes are unjust asper- 
sions, and unnecessarily severe judgments upon his 
character. The life of Marlborough, with narrations 
of such historical surroundings as are really a part of 
his life, and a knowledge of which is necessary to 
understand the facts of his life, could scarcely be in- 
cluded within the limits set to these volumes. This, 
then, could not be more than it is—a historical study, 
a brief examination of the prominent facts of his life, 
and an examination of the arguments of earlier stu- 
dents for and against him—or attempted readjust- 
ment of the scales of opinion touching his place in 
history asa man. What he was as a general, there 
seems to be no need of a newestimate ; for by unan- 
imity of opinion, he stands preéminent above not 
only all English generals, but all the generals of 
Europe of his time. Professor Saintsbury says that 
in his work the main facts of Marlborough’s life are 
stated, he believes, impartially from the best author- 
ities, ‘fand certainly commented on without the 
least determination to make the man out a fiend or 
The hurts in the author’s mind are, that 
against Marlborough’s character ‘the very worst 
that can possibly be said has been said by the nov- 
elist of greatest genius and the historian of great- 

1 Marlborough. By George Saintsbury. New York: 
}). Appleton & Co. 1886, For sale in San Francisco 
by James T, White & Co. 


an angel.” 


est popularity that our time has known.” It would 
seem to be a vast undertaking to reverse the verdict 
of history concerning a man of such prominence, 
who died over one hundred and fifty years ago, the 
main facts of whose life are indisputable, and have 
long been available to students. The judgment of 
the severest cri ics upon Marlborough is, that he 
was ‘‘venal without hesitation or limit ; shamelessly 
and indifferently treacherous ; not, indeed, wantonly 
cruel, but as careless of others’ blood as of his own 
honor where his interest was concerned ; faithless to 
his party ; trimming, to the end, between the rival 
claimants to the Crown, and sordidly avaricious.” 
Professor Saintsbury examines with the most chari- 
table eye all the allegations that were brought 
against his subject; but most people will hesitate 
before regarding Marlborough as guiltless of the 
charges against him, and will agree with the author 
in his observation that ‘‘the facts, rather than the 
arguments, will determine each man’s own conclu- 
sion as to his moral character.’’ A complete reversal 
of the elder judgments the author cannot ask, in the 
light of his own view that ‘‘it is possible to make 
large deductions from the unfavorable estimates of 
Marlborough’s character at almost all times of his 
life ; but what remains renders it futile to attempt 
to represent him as a man of delicate honor, of a 
high ideal of patriotism, of an innate and instinctive 
repugnance to dishonest gain.” This seems to be 
only a mild way of uttering the severest judgment. 


Lord Beaconsfield’s Correspondence with 
his Sister.2 

LoRD BEACONSFIELD was born in 1805, produced 

his first work in 1826, entered Parliament in 1837, 

was Chancellor of the Exchequer first in 1852. He 

died in 1881. This correspondence began, then, 


2 Lord Beaconsfield’s Correspondence with his Sister. 
1832-1852. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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when he was twenty-seven years old, and had already 
been five years before the public as an author. 
These letters to his sister are scarcely more than brief 
memoranda of his life at that period, showing the 
persons with whom he was most intimate, places he 
went to, and people he saw there, with spirited epi- 
grammatic comments upon men and women and 
events, as they occurred to him in writing freely, with 
no thought of publication. Atareunion at Bulwer’s, 
he says, ** I avoided L. FE. L., who looked the very 
personification of Brompton—pink satin dress and 
white satin shoes, red cheeks, snub nose, and her 
hair @ /a Sappho.” 
saucer of ground glass, mounted on a pedestal of cut 


He **drank champagne out of a 


glass.” This in 1832, when open champagne glass- 
es were evidently a novelty. He was * introduced 
by particular desire to Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, a 
pretty littke woman, a flirt, and a rattle.” Seven 


** The 


staunchest admirer | have in London,” he writes, 


years later, he married this “ flirt and rattle.” 


“and the most discriminating appreciator of ‘Con- 
| havea long let- 
On January 


tarini,’ is old Madame D*Arblay. 
ter which I will show you——capital! 
23, 1833, he writes : “ [dined with Bulwer ex famille 
on Sunday, ‘meet some truffles ’—very agreeable 


” 


One day in the next month he went to 
* Heard 


Macaulay's best speech, Shiel, and Charles Grant. 


company.” 
the House of Commons, and writes of it: 


Macaulay admirable ; but between ourselves, I could 


floor them all. This, ev¢re nous. Ll was never more 
contident of anything than that I could carry every- 
thing before me in that house. The time will come.” 
His brother, the editor of this correspondence, adds 
“ Thirty-five years after, he was Prime 


On April 8, 1833, he writes: ‘*T have 


in a note: 
Minister.” 
agreed to stand for Marylebone, but I shall not goto 
the poll unless [ am certain, or -very confident; there 
In the 
]is- 


is even a chance of my not being opposed. 
idl, * 


raeli, in offering himself for Marylebone, on what he 


‘ Town’ yesterday, I am t some one asked 


intended to sfaad?.” * On my head,’ was the reply.” 
In May he writes: ‘* By the bye, would you like 
Lady Z 


and domestic. As 


— for a sister-in-law ? very clever, £25,000, 


for ‘love, all my friends who 
marrie! for love and beauty, either beat their wives 
or live apart from them. This is literally the case. 
I may commit follies in life, but I never intend to 
marry for ‘love, which [am sure is a guaranty of in- 
felicity.” 
blueism’ the other night, at Madame la Marquise de 


In June, thus : 


Montalembert, but can hardly tell you who was 


there, as I was instantly presented to Lady Lincoln, 
Beckford’s granddaughter, and she engrossed my at- 
and young, but with 


tention. Handsome, brilliant, 


one great fault—-a rabbit mouth.” In July he went 
to a concert at Mrs. Milford’s, and “ was introduced 
to Malibran, who is to be the heroine of my opera, 
She is a very interesting person.” 

hese letters give delightful insights into the pri- 
Being to a sister, they are 


vate life of the writer. 
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“*T was ata ‘the cream of 


[May, 


not political discussions, but are in his easiest and 
happiest style ; gossipy, and occasionally witty in 
descriptions and comments upon the people he fre- 
quently meets. The discretion of the editor has 
elided everything that was strictly private and per- 
sonal to his correspondent; and therefore it is proba- 
ble that we have in no case the whole of a letter, but 
only such extracts as may be of interest to every one 
interested in the, writer himself. There is much of 
allusion to politics, of which every important move- 
ment is mentioned, for that way lay his ambition, and 
the letters were written at the beginning of his polit- 
ical career. There is much of dinners with noted 
people, and of meetings with contemporary authors. 
He hated dull people, and could himself scarcely be 
dull at any time ; and so especially not in sucha cor- 
respondence, where he could he free in his expressions 
concerning men of the time and passing events. It 
is in such moments that the writer exhibits his real 
self, and the truth of humanity is that that most inter- 
ests human kind. The extracts,that we have given 
give a taste of the quality of these letters, and are 
from the first few pages of the book. The succeed- 
ing pages are equally rich in bright comment upon 
current events, and the people with whom his social 
life was mostly spent. Though the title-page names 
the letters the Correspondence of Lord Beaconsfield, 
they were all written before he was 47 years of age, 
while he was plain Benjamin Disraeli, and not until 
the last year of the letters had he become leader of 
the House of Commons and Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer. 


Memoirs of Karoline Bauer.! 

Scandal mongers and gossips are frequently very 
readable. They are bright, imaginative, and garru- 
lous. In their narration, the entertaining is promi- 
nent, the true being the basis but not the limitation 
of the story. They who live questionable lives love 
all scandals concerning others, and think they par- 
tially justify their own irregularities, if they can spec- 
ify so many in others that they seem to make the 
standard of living, and those who differ from them 
When one 


such has lived a long life, her memory is a wallet full 


appear to be the exceptions to the rule. 
of worthless tales. The garrulousness of age, the 
desire to justify herself to future generations, and th 
somewhat lack of delicacy which has become woven 
into her character, afford a strong working capital 
with which to begin the business of writing reminis- 
cences. The result is generally the partial gratifica- 
tion of a morbid curiosity, and the dismay and dis 
comfiture of the friends of those whose reputations are 
besmirched. 

Leopold, Prince of Koburg, to whom Karoline 
Bauer stood for a time in the place of a wife, was the 
maternal uncle of Queen Victoria, and it is narrated 
that when this volume was originally published in 


From the German. 


Karoline 


Roberts Brothers. 


1 Memoirs of Sauer. 


Joston: 1886, 
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Germany, it was the endeavor of her Majesty to pur- 
chase and suppress the entire edition. But an enter- 
prising subject of her own, having possession of a 
copy, had it translated, published, and spread broad- 
cast through her own dominions. This was a good 
many months ago, and it is not till now that the 
American publishers whose names it bears, have 
had the opportunity or temerity to court the unenvi- 
able notoriety that should properly attend upon the 
dissemination of this collection of questionable tales, 

Exactly why the larger part of the work was writ- 
ten, beyond a love of writing gossip, and telling all 
the scandal afloat concerning noted people, does not 
clearly appear. It does not tell the career of Karoline 
Bauer as an actress, or artiste as she prefers to call her- 
self, for that, she says, “‘lies open before asympathizing 
reader in my ‘ Out of my Stage Life,’ and ‘ Wanderings 
of Comedians,’ which have not, to our knowledge, 
been considered of sufficient merit or importance to 
be translated into our tongue. She tells of her birth 
at Heidelburg in 1807, of her parentage, of the early 
death of her father, and of her visit with her mother 
to ber relatives in Koburg, 1822. She traces the oc- 
casion of her relations with Prince Leopold through 
the facts that her mother, when achild, ** became the 
playmate of the young princes Ernst, Ferdinand, and 
Leopold, and of the princesses Sophie, Antoinette, 
Juliane, and Victoria, the sons and daughters of the 
hereditary Prince Franz. . . . She was fondest of 
Princess Victoria on account of her amiability and 
After many years the two playmates 
Princess Victoria 


many talents. 
were to meet again in England. 
had become Duchess of Kent and mother of little 
Princess Victoria, (Jueen of England —and 
Christelchen Stockmar (her mother) the widow of 
Captain Bauer and mother of the Countess Karoline 


Montgomery, whom Prince Leopold, of Koburg, 


now 


calle his spouse—but to be sure quite secretly, so 
that England and the English Parliament might not 
hear of it.” 

She appears first upon the stage in 1822. ‘* I was 
pretty, 
sought after, and lionized—I was the ex/fant gité of 


sixteen years old,” she writes; ‘‘I was 
the Karlsruhe public—and I was anactress! Under 
such circumstances, it is surely but natural that love 
approached me inall shapes—love tender and coarse, 
noble and vulgar. In the intervals of her personal ex- 
periences, she has always time to tell of the amours or 
th Once she 


the mesadliances of others. leaves her 
and for the greater portion of a chapter 


theme, 
gives some pleasant gossip of the phenomenal success 
of Henriette Sontag, one of the world’s queens of 
ng. <All her first loves left Karoline Bauer quite un- 
rmed, if we may believe her, as it is probable we 
ght, since she so frankly makes unnecessary con- 
ssion to all the world of her later life. Later, when 
r virtue is attacked by the attentions of a very bad 
man, Prince August, who overwhelmed her with fear 


h 


his bold impudences, even to tears, she virtuous- 
ected him, and obtained the King’s protection 
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against his further assaults. For a few pages again 
her attention is diverted from her customary theme, 
and we are grateful for something personal concern- 
ing Paganini and Mendelssohn, and the judgments of 
their cotemporaries concerning them. 

The principal theme of the book 
tance with Leopold, Prince of Koburg, and its con- 
She gives the wooing with much partic- 


is her acquain- 


sequences. 
ularity. It was to what she liked to call a morgan- 
atic marriage—such a position towards the prince as 
he promised would be ‘fa thoroughly honorable one, 
founded on a moral basis.” 


“ 
But the record gives ev- 
idence of nothing which could be called marriage. 
The prince was cold and selfish, was many years 
her elder, and had led sucha life that his hearth-stone 
was deep with ashes. She could not be happy with 
him, and was not, and after the lapse ofa few months, 
they quarreled, separated, and the dream and the al- 
liance were over. He afterwards was chosen king of 
the Belgians, and was married to a princess, and she 
returned to the stage. More than forty years after- 
ward she dips her pen in gall, and, to gain some 
compensation for the equivocal position in which she 
allowed herself to be placed fora few months, depicts 
the character and acts of the many royal nobodies, 
whose lissolute lives were the theme of plebeian soci- 
ety. Ifthe memoirs were intended as an apology, 
they do not comply with the meaning of that word. 
She wisely waited for her own death, before permit- 
ting them to be published. They makea department 
of literature which puts money into the purses of pub 
lishers, and hurts the morals of all readers suscepti- 
ble of influence by narratives of immoralities. 


Briefer Notice. 


In Frank’s Ranche,) an English father tells the his- 
tory of his son’s experiences in establishing himself 
on a Montana ranch. The boy, about twenty-two 
years of age, restless in a London counting-room, ob- 
tained permission to try his fortune in the West. After 
two years of experimenting at farming in Minneso- 
ta, where he sank a good deal of his father’s money, 
he struck out to Montana, took up a quarter section, 
and worked hard and roughed it with great pluck 
and perseverance. He still had to ask for help occa- 
sionally, and as he urged his father to come out and 
see that the circumstances justified it, the old gentle- 
man did so, was entirely satisfied, and not only cleared 
the ranch of its remaining debts, but added to its 
acres. The story of Frank’s work is chiefly told in 
his own letters ; and not only these letters (which 
are simple and straightforward, not at all clever, but 
cheerful and manly) but Frank and his father appear 
to be real, and the whole story of his earning his 
ranch, and his father’s visit, a transcript from life. 
It gives valuable hints to young men desiring to 
go and do likewise, and makes it evident at once 

1 Frank’s Ranche; or My Holiday in the Rockies, 


3Zoston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin& Co. 1886. 
For sale in San Francisco by Chilion Beach. 
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how excellent their chance of success with a little cap- 
ital, sound health, and boundless industry, courage, 
economy, and energy; and how useless to undertake 
the life if one is not willing to work very hard, live 
roughly, and save his money to the utmost. —~ Num- 
ber Eight in ‘* Cassell’s National Library” (an ad- 
cent vol- 
umes, already noticed here, is /lutarch’s Lives of 
Alexander the Great and Julius Casar.1—The 
tenth number of the charming ‘ Riverside Aldine Se- 
ries,” is Mr. Warner's Back-log Studies.? Number 
Seven of “ Contes Choisés” is Carine$ a story of a 


mitable series’ of standard works in ten 


French artist and Norwegian maiden, and, like the 
rest of this series, good in moral tone and literary 
merit. **Major Tenace’s” Handbook of Whist4 
is in its way a valuable little volume, especially de- 
signed as a book of ready reference for advanced 
players, and one that would be rather difficult toa 
beginner who had not read other and simpler trea- 
tises. There is very little attempt at explanation in 
it, the purpose being to place in a handy form the va- 
rious directions that have been given by the authori- 
ties on the game. The club laws of whist given in 
the back of the book are a useful addition. ——A book 
of great value to orange planters is W. A. Spal- 
ding’s recent book on Citrus Fruits and Their Cul- 
ture,> and while it is not by any means new material 
(some parts being a repetition of his own article in 
the OVERLAND MONTHLY), it is concise, exhaustive, 
and well arranged. Mr. Spalding’s reflections on lo- 
cation are of especial value ; this is by all odds the 
most important matter in regard to orange culture, 
for it is absolutely useless to plant oranges on unsuit- 
able soil or in improper climate. The plan he men- 
tions of growing young trees in old orchards is to be 
strongly reprehended, as there is no surer way to 
spread disease; even the neighborhood of old trees 
being an objection to ground for citrus, as well as oth- 
er nursery purposes. The chapters on cultivation 
are especially sensible and to the point. ——In 7he 
Lepers of Molokai,® Mr. Stoddard gives an account 
of a visit in 1884 to the Hawaiian leper settlement, 
which he had not visited before for sixteen years. 

1 Plutarch’'s Lives of Alexander the Great and Julius 
Ceesar. Translated by J. and W. Langhorne. New 
York: Cassell & Company. 1886, For sale in San 
Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 

2 Back-log Studies. By Charles Dudley Warner, 
Riverside Aldine Series. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1886. Forsale in San Francisco by Chilion 
Beach. 

8Carine. Par Louis Enault. 
R. Jenkins. 1886. 

4 A Handbook of Whist, and Ready Reference Man- 
ual of the Modern Scientific Game. By ‘‘ Major Ten- 
ace."" New York and London: G, P. Putnam's Sons, 
1885. 

5 The Orange: Its Culture in 
A. Spalding. Riverside, 1885, 

6 The Lepers of Molokai. Number 7, Ave Maria Se- 
ries. By Chas. Warren Stoddard, Notre Dame, Indi- 
ana. 


New York: William 


California. By Wm, 
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Visitors are now almost totally excluded, and the 
accounts of the colony and its acdiministration give 
from time to time, Mr. Stoddard sets down as for the 
The sketch 
—it is only alittle pamphlet of eighty pages —is really 
a memorial of the almost unparalleled devotion of the 
young Belgian priest, Father Damien, who thirteen 
years ago went voluntarily to dwell among the lep- 


most part founded on baseless rumors. 


ers, and minister to them. For about a dozen years 
he escaped the fatab consequence of his devotion, but 
has within a little over a year found the disease fas- 
tening upon him. It is certain that the Catholic 
church can seldom have had greater reason for can- 
onization than it will havein the case of this devoted 
servant. It is hardly necessary for us to add to the 
name of the author of this sketch, the comment that 
it is full of descriptive force and character interest. 
—— Skillful Susy? is a pamphlet of directions for 
fancy work, and suggestions as to what to make for 
fairs and bazaars; also some details about materials 
and _ prices. The author of French Dishes for 
American Tadbles8 M. Pierre Caron, having been at 
one time chef d@’entremets at Delmonico’s, New York, 
is, no doubt, good authority. He tells us in his 
preface, ‘“‘ That knowing the furnishings of American 
kitchens to be very meager, he has forborne to men- 
tion particular utensils for the preparation of certain 
dishes,” but adds that among the indispensables is a 
Dutch oven, for roasting meats defore the fire. No 
doubt he is right in his opinion of the effect of a 
stove oven on meat. The book is very rich in re- 
cipes for sauces, bouillons, entreés, soups, salads, and 
various ways of cooking vegetables, besides desserts 
and cakes. It will be useful where there is an intel- 
ligent and painstaking cook. Dodd's Adventures? 
will entertain children, while Root Bound and Other 
Sketches,’ since it is by Rose Terry Cooke,cannot but 
amuse and charm both young and old. Outlines 
of Congregational History" gives:the facts in a con- 
densed and readable form, well adapted not only 
to the Sunday School library, but also to meet the 
wants of many older members of the denomina- 
tion. 

7 Skillful Susy. A book for Fairs and Bazaars, by 
Elinor Gay. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

8French Dishes for American Tables. By Pierre 
Caron. ‘Translated by Mrs. Frederic Sherman. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1885. For sale in San 
Francisco by Jas. T. White & Co. 

9 Dodd’s Adventures. By Mrs. M. F. Butts, Bos- 
ton: Congregational Sunday School & Publishing So- 
ciety. 1885. For sale in San Francisco by American 
Tract Society. 

10 Root Bound and Other Sketches. By Rose Terry 
Cooke. Boston: Congregational Sunday School & Pub- 
lishing Society. 1885. For sale in San Francisco by 
the American Tract Society. 

U Outlines of Congregational History, from Apostolic 
Times till now. By Geo, Huntington, Prof. in Carle- 
ton College, Minn. Boston: Congregational Sunday 
School & Publishing Society. 1885. For sale in San 
Francisco by the American Tract Society. 





